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Extraordinary  times, 
unpalatable  decisions 


by  Sandra  Webster 
University  Communications 
U of  G,  like  all  Ontario  univer- 
sities, is  besieged  by  the  deep 
recession,  the  collapse  in  govern- 
ment and  other  revenues  and  the 
increases  to  legislated  benefits, 
utilities,  salaries  and  pay  equity 
(See  tables  B,  C and  D,  page  4). 

At  the  same  time,  Guelph  is  con- 
tinuing to  reduce  student  numbers 
to  enhance  educational  quality  . 

Adding  to  the  dilemma  is  the 
fact  that  Board  of  Governors  and 
President  Brian  Segal  won't  sup- 
port long-term  deficits  for  any- 
thing other  than  capital  projects  or 
projects  that  return  an  income. 

The  result  is  that  Guelph  is 
deliberating  how  to  reduce  a 
multi-million-dollar  deficit  in 
1992/93  within  a $ 160-million 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (MCU)  operating  budget. 

University  planning  and  finan- 
cial administrators  unveiled  a 
slow  recovery  budget  model  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (SCUP)  March  1 1 that 
would  allow  the  University  to  take 
to  B of  G for  approval  in  May  a 
three-year  budget  containing  a 
modest  deficit  in  years  one  and 
two  and  no  deficit  in  year  three. 
(See  Chart  3,  page  4). 

SCUP  will  comment  on  the 
game  plan  and  take  it  to  Senate  for 
discussion  March  17  in  the  first  of 
a lengthy.  University-wide 
budget-setting  process  that  will 
involve  some  painful  decisions.  U 
of  G’s  original  budget  model  as- 
sumptions (Table  A)  produced  a 
projected  MCU  operating  deficit 
of  $14  million.  The  administra- 
tion has  already  moved  to  reduce 
the  projected  1992/93  deficit  to  $9 
million  (Chart  1 ).  As  of  May  1 , 
there  will  be: 

■ five-per-cent  cuts  phased  in 
over  three  years  in  the  areas  of 
the  two  vice-presidents  and 
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University  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment; 

■ modest  increases  in  fees 
charged  to  students  for  audited 
courses,  co-op  programs  and 
athletics  and  health  services; 

■ speeding  up  of  the  plan  to 
recoup  dollars  from  Student 
Housing  Services  in  four  years 
instead  of  five;  and 

■ removal  of  uncommitted  en- 
hancement funds  for  teaching 
and  research. 

Possible  options 

Following  these  actions,  U of  G 
must  consider  further  moves  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  at  least  $7.5 
million.  The  following  are  pos- 
sible options  that  the  University 
community  is  being  asked  to  con- 
sider and  comment  on. 

■ Freeze  library  acquisitions. 

■ Freeze  salary  budgets  other 
than  those  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  associations  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  for  year  one,  and 
offer  one-per-cent  increases  for 
years  two  and  three.  (Salaries 
of  senior  administrators  are  al- 
ready frozen.) 

■ Eliminate  faculty  and  staff 
vacancies. 

■ Reduce  budgets  for  sessionals. 

■ Increase  cost  recoveries. 

■ Offer  University-wide  unpaid 
leave. 

■ Introduce  layoffs. 

■ Close  or  reduce  academic  and 
administrative  departments. 

■ Introduce  additional  student 
fees. 

■ Apply  MCU  transitional  funds 
to  base  budget  income  where 
possible. 

Continued  on  page  2 


The  royal 
touch 

College  Royal’s  68th  annual 
open  house  brought  young 
and  old  to  campus  this 
weekend  to  check  out  the 
many  events  and  displays 
that  are  a traditional  part  of 
this  annual  student  celebra- 
tion. At  left,  a friendly  bovine 
tries  to  take  a closer  look  at 
a young  visitor.  Below,  a 
chemical  reaction  gets  an 
unfavorable  review  at  the 
chemistry  magic  show. 

Photos  by  Roberta  Franchuk. 
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SSHRC,  Canada  Council  merger  prompts  protest 
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by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 
The  Social  Science  Federation  of 
Canada  is  leading  a protest  against 
the  recent  surprise  announcement 
of  a merger  of  the  Canada  Council 
with  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council 
(SSHRC). 

Designed  to  delay  the  merger 
until  it  can  be  further  studied,  the 
protest  has  gained  the  support  of 
the  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC) 
and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students,  says  Marcel  Lauziere, 
acting  executive  director  of  the 
Social  Science  Federation. 

“People  were  entirely  astounded 


at  the  announcement,”  says 
Lauziere.  “I  don’t  know  if  we  can 
stop  (the  merger),  but  I’m  confi- 
dent we  can  defer  it  and  influence 
the  structure  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion.” 

In  its  Feb.  25  budget,  the  federal 
government  announced  that  the 
Canada  Council,  with  its  $96-mil- 
lion  budget,  and  SSHRC,  with  its 
$97-million  budget,  would  be 
melded  into  one  agency  “to  fur- 
ther strengthen  support  for  artistic 
and  scholarly  work  by  Canad- 
ians.” That  one  agency  will  be 
called  Canada  Council. 

The  government  will  introduce 
legislation  to  create  the  new  agen- 
cy before  the  House  of  Commons 
recesses  this  summer.  The  council 


will  have  a broad  mandate  that 
includes  social  sciences  and 
humanities  research  and  support 
for  the  arts.  It  will  also  handle 
international  cultural  programs 
and  academic  relations,  which 
were  previously  administered  by 
External  Affairs. 

The  announcement  surprised  the 
academic  community,  especially 
because  of  the  historical  relation- 
ship between  SSHRC  and  Canada 
Council.  Prior  to  1978,  social 
sciences  and  humanities  research 
was  a function  of  the  Canada 
Council. 

But  to  some,  it  was  not  a satis- 
factory arrangement.  “The  coun- 
cil was  a cultural  agency,”  says 
Lauziere.  “It  did  not  have  univer- 


sity research  as  its  prime  mandate; 
it  was  mainly  concerned  with  sup- 
port for  the  arts.” 

So  SSHRC  was  formed  as  a dis- 
tinct granting  council,  after  what 
the  Social  Science  Federation 
calls  “years  of  study  and  consult- 
ation.” At  the  same  time,  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Council  was  created  from  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council. 

Returning  SSHRC  to  the 
Canada  Council  umbrella  “will 
bring  us  back  to  the  1970s,  says 
Lauziere.  AUCC  president 
Claude  Lajeunesse  says  that 
“burying  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  in  what  will  be  a 
Continued  on  page  2 
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CFRU  wants  you 

Ten  days  of  special  programming 
on  CFRU,  the  campus  radio  sta- 
tion, mark  the  station’s  annual 
membership  drive.  The  campaign 
continues  to  March  22. 

Special  programming  includes  a 
talk  by  native  activist  and  writer 
Winona  LaDuke,  who  will  dis- 
cuss hydroelectric  development 
in  northern  Manitoba,  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  Also  scheduled  are  a pro- 
gram dedicated  to  successful  local 
musicians,  an  issue-oriented  pro- 
gram and  an  all-request  program. 

Station  co-ordinator  John 
Stevenson  says  the  "Raise  Your 
Voice”  program  is  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  number  of  listeners 
and  obtaining  new  members. 
Memberships  start  at  $10. 

Voting  begins  March  23 

Polling  stations  for  the  Central 
Student  Association  elections 
open  March  23  and  close  March 
27.  Undergraduate  students  can 
cast  their  votes  at  any  of  these 
locations  between  9:30  a.m.  and  4 
p.m.:  the  University  Centre,  the 
Athletics  Building,  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Building,  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building  and  Mountain 

Correction 

In  the  March  1 1 At  Guelph  article 
“Video  Serves  as  Community 
Development  Tool,”  Don 
Richardson  was  identified  as  a 
postdoctoral  fellow  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy. He  is,  in  fact,  a member  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies.  □ 
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Hall.  Polls  are  open  between  4:30 
and  6:30  p.m.  at  Prairie  Hall,  Len- 
nox-Addington  Hall  and  East 
Residences.  In  OVC,  polls  are 
open  from  1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Marty  Williams  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  the  student  repre- 
sentative on  Board  of  Governors 
for  the  1992/93  session.  He  also 
sat  on  the  board  in  1991/92. 

In  addition  to  the  student  elec- 
tions, four  referendums  will  be 
held.  Carousel  Literary  Arts 
Magazine  is  asking  for  a 39-cent 
semester  student  fee.  The  CSA  is 
seeking  an  increase  of  $3  a 
semester  for  full-time  students 
and  $1  a course  for  part-time  stu- 
dents. The  CSA  will  also  ask  stu- 
dents to  approve  payment  of  $30 
a semester  for  a universal  bus 
pass,  which  any  student  with  a 
valid  U of  G ID  card  could  use. 

Doing  business  in  France 

Guelph  business  students  inter- 
ested in  an  exchange  program  with 
the  Ecole  Superieure  de  Com- 
merce in  La  Rochelle,  France,  are 
invited  to  an  information  meeting 
March  24  at  5 p.m.  in  Room  102 
of  the  MacLachlan  Building.  The 
program  will  involve  bachelor  of 
commerce  students  and  BA  stu- 
dents with  minors  in  business. 

A broadening  experience 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  of- 
fering a new  residential  under- 
graduate program  in  Schwabisch 
Gmund  in  southern  Germany.  It 
offers  students  from  around  the 
world  a European  experience 
while  studying  at  a major  U.S. 
university.  For  information,  call 
International  Education  Services 
at  Ext.  6915. 
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♦ air  duct  cleaning 


1992/93  budget 

If  the  University  is  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  deficit  as 
planned  and  also  carry  the  costs  of 
faculty  and  staff  salary  commit- 
ments, utilities  and  legislated 
benefits,  all  of  the  budget  reduc- 
tions planned  for  May  1 and  a 
selection  of  the  possible  options 
for  deficit  reductions  will  have  to 
be  implemented,  said  Segal. 

Absent  from  the  list  of  options  is 
any  relief  from  the  two  signed 
agreements  with  the  U of  G facul- 
ty and  staff  associations  because 
these  are  in  the  hands  of  the  as- 
sociations, not  the  administration, 
he  said.  As  of  press  time,  discus- 
sions were  continuing  between 
the  associations  and  the  Univer- 
sity. A future  issue  of  At  Guelph 
will  contain  the  associations’ 
comments  on  the  issues. 

Guiding  principles 

In  the  days  ahead,  Segal  hopes 
the  University  community  will 
focus  on  three  guiding  principles 
for  a budget  that: 

■ does  the  least  possible  harm  to 
and  the  greatest  good  for  stu- 
dents; 

■ strives  to  have  all  groups  par- 
ticipate in  the  budget  reduction 
process;  and 

■ defines  how  to  put  in  place 
mechanisms  and  decision- 
making processes  to  help  U of 
G make  smart  decisions  about 
what  changes  must  be  made  in 
years  two  and  three. 

Segal  told  SCUP  that  a three- 
year  budget  will  give  Guelph 
some  manoeuvrability  to  survive 
the  next  fiscal  year,  which  begins 
May  1,  and  time  to  adapt  to  a 
massively  different  funding 
scenario  in  the  succeeding  years. 

He  expressed  strong  views  to 
SCUP  about  deficit  funding.  "I  do 
not,  like  governments,  believe  in 
going  into  deficit  financing.  It’s 
legitimate  to  create  long-term 
debt  for  assets  and  capital  projects 
where  we  can  get  a payback  — 
such  as  residences  or  the  athletics 
centre,  where  fees  are  coming  in 
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— but  if  we  go  to  the  bank  to 
finance  operating  costs,  we  would 
be  heading  down  a long  and  slip- 
pery slope  that  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  climb  up  again.” 

He  said  B of  G may  accept  a 
minor  deficit  for  1992/93  if  it  is 
part  of  a plan  that  shows  the 
University  can  balance  the  budget 
at  the  end  of  1994/95. 

Segal  noted  that  the  costs  of  U of 
G’s  internal  review  of  non-teach- 
ing units  is  independent  of  this 
budget.  “If  we  had  not  gone 
through  the  internal  review,  we 
would  have  to  find  another  $4.6 
million  per  year  or  $13.8  million 


Continued  from  page  I 
over  the  next  three  years.”  This 
budget  is  also  independent  of  the 
Heritage  Fund  and  endowment 
and  capital  funds  and  can  receive 
no  contributions  from  them. 

Public  funding  to  universities 
may  continue  to  be  dramatically 
lower  than  needed  in  the  future, 
said  the  president,  and  difficult 
choices  and  tradeoffs  lie  ahead. 
But  this  should  not  be  seen  as  an 
opportunity  to  fall  into  a “trough 
of  short-term  thinking,”  to  forget 
the  significant  achievements 
made  in  recent  years  or  to  lose 
sight  of  the  goals  in  Uof  G’s  aims 
document,  he  said.  □ 


SSHRC  merger 

hybrid  cultural  agency  which 
does  not  have  as  its  central  focus 
the  support  of  university-based  re- 
search is  very  disturbing.” 
President  Brian  Segal  says  he  is 
appalled  by  the  decision  to  move 
SSHRC.  “It  is  a retrogressive 
step,”  he  says,  “and  both  COU  and 
AUCC  have  sent  letters  to  the 
prime  minister  to  strongly  object 
to  this  move." 

Lauziere  says  the  merger  raises 
a number  of  questions.  How  will 
it  affect  social  science  research? 
What  impact  will  it  have  on  the 
visibility  of  social  science  re- 
search in  Canada?  What  will  be 
the  impact  on  the  links  created 
between  social  scientists  and  col- 
leagues in  the  natural  and  medical 
sciences?  How  will  this  affect  the 
specificity  of  the  social  sciences? 

The  Social  Science  Federation  is 
advocating  a letter-writing  cam- 
paign to  MPs  and  others  to  protest 
the  decision.  But  it’s  unlikely  that 
the  federation  will  get  support 
from  all  its  members  or  from  the 
very  organization  it’s  trying  to 
save. 

Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  and  a member  of 
the  federation’s  general  assembly, 
says  the  merger  doesn't  necessari- 
ly have  to  be  a problem. 

“I  can  understand  the  concern 
over  the  process,”  she  says,  “but 
there’s  no  need  to  be  alarmist 
about  it.  If  (the  merger)  is  properly 
done,  it  need  not  cause  any 
problems.  The  substantive  com- 
plaint is  over  funding  to  the  social 
sciences,  and  I think  we  have  to 
keep  plowing  ahead  with  our  con- 
cerns that  funding  be  adequate.” 
And  in  a widely  distributed  letter 
issued  just  days  after  Ottawa’s 
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budget  announcement,  SSHRC 
president  Paule  Leduc  called  the 
merger  fiscally  and  academically 
sound. 

“In  addition  to  offering  the 
prospect  of  overhead  savings, 
which  can  be  redirected  to  pro- 
gram activities,  a single  agency 
will  alleviate  the  problem  of 
clients  being  denied  support  be- 
cause they  do  not  fit  within  the 
present  mandates  of  either  of  the 
two  separate  granting  agencies,” 
he  said. 

The  council’s  current  budget  for 
social  sciences  and  humanities  re- 
search remains  intact,  said  Leduc. 
“Researchers  currently  holding  a 
SSHRC  grant  and  those  holding  a 
SSHRC  fellowship  will  not  be  af- 
fected.” 

The  council’s  upcoming  grant 
competition  is  being  held  as 
planned;  results  are  expected  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  □ 


Our  people 


A farewell  party  in  honor  of 
Virginia  Gillham  of  the  library 
will  be  held  March  31  at  7 p.m.  in 
the  Faculty  Club.  Gillham,  cur- 
rently head  of  the  documentation 
and  media  resources  centre,  is 
leaving  U of  G April  1 to  become 
librarian  of  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University.  RSVP  to  Micki  Jones 
at  Ext.  2075  by  March  26.  □ 

Obituary 

The  University  lost  a well-known 
campus  personality  March  9 with 
the  death  of  Jean  Branion  at  the 
age  of  87.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
late  Hugh  Branion,  assistant  to 
presidents  Bill  Winegard  and  Don 
Forster,  and  was  an  active  volun- 
teer on  campus  for  many  years. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  presidents 
of  the  College  Women’s  Club. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband  in 
1 976  and  her  son  Douglas  in  1 990, 
Mrs.  Branion  is  survived  by  her 
son  Richard  of  Vancouver  and 
five  grandchildren.  A memorial 
service  will  be  held  March  21  at 
11:30  a.m.  in  St.  George’s 
Church.  Donations  may  be  made 
to  the  University’s  H.D.  Branion 
Memorial  Fund.  □ 
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High  school  students  learn 
how  to  cope  with  university 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

This  spring,  more  than  7,000  Ontario  stu- 
dents will  learn  how  to  cope  with  the  stresses 
of  university  life  — before  they  attend. 

The  Transition  Project  for  high  schools, 
developed  by  U of  G,  is  simple  but  unique 
in  its  focus.  It  aims  to  equip  students  with 
basic  coping  skills  and  provide  information 
to  teachers,  students  and  parents.  It’s  based 
on  the  premise  that  well-adjusted  first-year 
students  will  do  better  and  are  more  likely 
to  continue  their  studies  at  university. 

The  project  consists  of  seven  worksheets. 
One  is  a teacher’s  guide;  the  others  focus 
on  different  aspects  of  transition,  including 
wellness,  relationships,  involvement,  aca- 
demic change  and  future  planning. 

Issues  that  many  first-year  students  face 
include  homesickness,  making  friends,  in- 
creased academic  workload  and  larger  clas- 
ses, living  in  residence,  getting  involved  in 
on-campus  activities  and  changing 
relationships  with  parents  and  close  friends. 

In-school  seminars  use  the  worksheets  to 
discuss  student  and  parental  concerns  about 
university  preparation.  Students  can  also 
use  them  individually  or  in  small  groups, 
with  or  without  a leader.  This  semester,  Uof 
G liaison  personnel  will  hold  seminars  at 
350  Ontario  high  schools. 

The  Transition  Project  is  receiving  rave 
reviews  so  far.  To  its  credit,  it  places  the 
needs  of  the  student  ahead  of  those  of  the 
university,  says  Don  Britnell,  head  of  stu- 
dent services  at  East  Northumberland  High 
School  in  Brighton.  In  addition,  he  says,  it’s 
designed  for  all  university-bound  students, 
not  just  those  planning  to  attend  Guelph. 

“It  represents  all  aspects  of  transition,  not 
just  academics  and  careers,”  says  Britnell. 
“These  packages  are  some  of  the  most  ex- 
citing things  I’ve  ever  seen  in  student  ser- 
vices.” 

The  project  is  a response  to  the  debilitat- 


ing isolation  many  first-year  university  stu- 
dents face,  says  Andre  Auger,  director  of 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre. 

“We  were  turned  on  by  the  thought: 
’Wouldn’t  it  be  helpful  to  let  high  school 
students  know  what  we  found  out  about 
their  predecessors  through  studies  on  first- 
year  students?”’ 

The  worksheets  were  written  by  program 
planner  Katherine  Elliott  with  input  from 
counsellors  and  faculty.  The  catalyst  for  the 
worksheets  was  a liaison  program  called 
“How  to  Prepare  for  the  University  Ex- 
perience,” written  by  Elliott  and  Chuck 
Cunningham,  assistant  registrar,  liaison. 

In  the  pilot  stage,  students,  staff,  faculty 
and  parents  were  asked  to  provide  feedback 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
worksheets.  “The  students  were  rough  on 
me,”  says  Elliott.  “They  told  me  if  it  was 
boring  or  vague,  challenging  or  exciting,  or 
if  it  was  good.” 

Designed  to  be  interactive  with  lots  of 
questionnaires,  the  worksheets  make  bold 
use  of  graphics  and  include  resource  lists 
for  further  study.  Future  worksheets  are 
now  being  considered  on  more  specific 
topics,  such  as  international,  disabled  or 
mature  students,  finances  and  distance 
education.  Eventually,  the  worksheets  may 
be  published  in  book  form  so  they  can  be 
accessible  to  more  students. 

The  Transition  Project,  the  most  com- 
prehensive project  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  is 
attracting  interest  from  other  universities, 
says  Cunningham. 

“All  universities  should  have  concern 
about  young  people  from  the  time  they 
come  to  university  to  the  time  they  leave,” 
he  says.  “We’re  taking  that  a step  further 
and  reaching  them  before  they  get  here.” 

The  Transition  Project  was  funded  by 
CSRC,  the  liaison  office  and  University 
College  Project.  □ 


Zoology  technician  Marie  Rush  and 
Prof.  Eugene  Balon  handle  four 
coelacanth  puppies  with  care.  The  fish 
came  from  a pregnant  female  caught  off 
the  coast  of  Mozambique  last  summer. 
The  fish  died  when  captured,  but  her  26 


pups  were  removed,  frozen  and  dis- 
tributed to  a handful  of  institutions 
around  the  world.  Guelph  will  keep  two 
of  its  pups  frozen;  the  other  two  will  be 
dissected  for  study. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 


Feminist , civil  libertarian  face  off 


Canada's  leading  official  feminist 
and  civil  libertarian  face  off  March 
24  in  a debate  over  political  cor- 
rectness. 

Judy  Rebick,  president  of  the 
National  Action  Committee 
(NAC)  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  Alan  Borovoy,  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association  (CCLA),  will  spar 
over  the  topic  “Political  Correct- 
ness: Justice  or  Discrimination?” 

The  debate  begins  at  noon  in 
Peter  Clark  Hall  and  is  free  for 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity and  alumni.  For  others, 
admission  is  $1. 

Rebick  and  Borovoy  have 
jousted  in  the  past.  Rebick  has 
argued  for  changing  language  and 
attitudes  to  reflect  a world  other 
than  white-male  dominated. 
Borovoy  has  argued  that  prohibit- 
ing words  and  expressions  could 
erode  freedom  of  speech. 

As  president  of  NAC,  Rebick 
has  spoken  out  on  abortion  rights, 
employment  equity,  economic 
discrimination,  violence  against 
women  and  peace. 

She  is  director  of  special 
projects  for  the  Canadian  Hearing 
Society  and  has  advocated  on  be- 
half of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing. 

A former  president  of  the  On- 
tario NDP’s  Women's  Commit- 
tee, she  has  spoken  for  social  ac- 
tion coalitions  such  as  Women 
Against  Free  Trade  and  the  Al- 
liance to  End  Extra  Billing. 

Borovoy  has  been  general  coun- 
sel of  the  CCLA  since  1968.  The 
lawyer  has  worked  on  human 


rights  com- 
mittees for 
Canadian, 

Ontario  and 
Toronto  labor 
groups. 

He  has  or- 
ganized dele- 
gations to 
federal  and 
provincial 
governments  against  racial  dis- 
crimination in  housing,  capital 
punishment,  religious  education 
in  public  schools  and  the  War 
Measures  Act. 

He  has  spoken  out  on  wiretap- 
ping, prisoners’  rights,  poverty, 
mail  opening,  immigration,  the 


Official 
Secrets  Act, 
freedom  of 
information 
and  legal  aid. 

The  debate 
is  sponsored 
by  the  Central 
Student  As- 
sociation, U Alan  Borovoy 
of  G Alumni 

Association,  College  of  Social 
Sci-ence  Student  Government, 
College  of  Arts  Student  Union, 
Office  of  Student  Affairs, 
Employment  and  Educational 
Equity  Office,  Gender  Relations 
Committee  and  the  FACS  Student 
Alumni  Committee.  □ 


The  Constitution  and 
women  up  for  discussion 


The  Women  and  Science  Group 
has  organized  an  evening  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic  “A  Wo- 
man’s Constitution,”  to  be  held 
March  24  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Faculty  Club  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre. 

Moderated  by  retired  political 
studies  professor  Henry 
Wiseman,  the  discussion  will 
focus  on  the  question:  “How 
will  changes  in  Canada’s  Con- 
stitution affect  the  context  in 
which  women  work  and  live? 

On  the  discussion  panel  are 
Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology;  and  Profs. 


Maureen  Mancuso  and  Bill 
Christian,  Political  Studies. 

Commerttators  are  graduate 
student  Lisa  MacCormack, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
chair  of  the  Ontario  Graduate 
Student  Association;  graduate 
student  Ian  Donaldson,  Politi- 
cal Studies;  and  Sandy 
Atanasoff,  women’s  commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Student 
Association. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Political  Stud- 
ies, the  College  of  Social 
Science  and  Graduate 
Studies.O 


Judy  Rebick 


Graduate  students  to 
pay  application  fees 


Students  will  have  to  pay  a $35  fee 
to  apply  for  U of  G graduate 
programs  as  of  April  1.  The  fee 
will  be  charged  per  application  to 
enrol  in  a graduate  program  or  to 
transfer  to  a different  one. 

U of  G is  one  of  the  last  Ontario 
universities  to  charge  application 
fees  to  graduate  students,  says 
Adrian  DeLyzer,  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  University  has  always  tried 
to  avoid  the  fee  to  encourage  ap- 
plications, he  says,  but  fees  have 
been  under  discussion  for  some 
time  to  help  cover  the  cost  of 
processing. 

Guelph  receives  thousands  of 
applications  every  year  for 
graduate  programs,  says 
DeLyzer.  The  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies  processes  about  half  the 
applications  and  individual 
departments  do  the  rest. 

Last  year’s  Canada  Consulting 
Cresap  review  recommended  a 
graduate  application  fee,  says 
Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug 
Ormrod.  In  a focus  group, 
graduate  students  did  not  identify 
lack  of  a fee  as  a factor  in  applying 
to  U of  G,  he  says. 

In  the  consultants’  view,  the  fee 
would  reinforce  Guelph’s  image 
as  offering  quality  graduate 
programs. 

Revenue  from  the  fee  will  go 
directly  to  University  revenues. 
Departments  will  receive  $12  of 
the  $35  to  process  their  own  ap- 
plications. says  DeLyzer,  and 
Graduate  Studies  will  not  receive 


any  portion  of  the  fees. 

Undergraduates  have  had  to  pay 
an  application  fee  for  years.  They 
currently  pay  a standard  $ 1 8 to  the 
Ontario  University  Application 
Centre  to  apply  to  Ontario  univer- 
sities. : 

Graduate  application  fees  vary 
among  universities  and  programs, 
says  DeLyzer.  U of  G’s  $35  fee  is 
the  same  as  or  lower  than  most 
others  in  the  province,  he  says.  □ 

OAC  student 
injured  in  fall 

A U of  G student  is  in  good  condi- 
tion in  Hamilton  General  Hospital 
after  a fall  from  the  roof  of  South 
Residences  last  week. 

Mark  Amos,  21,  a fourth- 
semester  OAC  student  from  Ailsa 
Craig,  fell  from  the  roof  of  five- 
storey  Prairie  Hall  to  a bush  on  the 
ground-level  quad  March  12  at 
about  12:50  a.m.,  says  Brian 
Sullivan,  associate  vice-presi- 
dent, academic. 

Amos,  a resident  of  Horizon 
House  in  Prairie  Hall,  was  ap- 
parently trying  to  climb  down  a 
concrete  parapet  into  a lounge. 

Campus  police  say  they  are 
awaiting  the  return  of  Amos 
before  investigating  the  incident 
further.  □ 
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U of  G 1992/93  operating  budget  projections 


Background 

U of  G’s  operating  budget  contains  revenues  and 
expenses  of  its  basic  academic  and  support  ac- 
tivities. This  fund  is  the  main  focus  of  the  annual 
budgeting  process  because  it  contains  the  funding 
for  most  academic  salaries  and  all  teaching  and 
research  infrastructure  costs.  About  75  per  cent 
of  all  expenditures  in  the  operating  fund  are  for 
personnel  costs.  The  operating  budget  is  actually 
three  subfunds  defined  by  separate  program  ob- 
jectives and  expenditure  restrictions: 

■ The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF)  contract  supports  about  100  faculty 
and  more  than  200  staff,  primarily  in  OAC  and 
OVC.  It  also  supports  four  research  stations. 

■ The  Veterinary  Clinical  Education  Program 
(formerly  FAHIP).  a special  operating  grant 
provided  through  OMAF,  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  OVC’s  veterinary  education 
program. 

■ The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
(MCU)  provides  the  balance  of  the  operating 
fund  through  operating  and  special  grants 
(more  than  $100  million),  tuition  fees  and 
investment  income  from  the  operating 
portfolio. 

Each  subfund  has  a separate  budget  process, 
with  expenditure  accounting  control  and  spend- 
ing restricted  to  and  reported  under  the  ap- 
propriate program  objectives. 

MCU  operating 
budget  model 

The  1992/93  MCU  budget  model  (Table  A) 
projects  the  deficit  that  would  occur  to  the  MCU 
portion  of  the  operating  budget  if  all  known 
commitments  and  salary  agreements  were  im- 
plemented. This  “do  nothing"  scenario  projects 
a deficit  of  $ 1 4. 1 7 million. 

The  full  table  describes  details  on  the  full 
budget,  but  there  are  four  main  assumptions. 

1.  Institutional  revenues 
The  increase  in  the  base  formula  grant  is  one  per 
cent  as  announced  by  the  premier  Jan.  21.  The 
overall  increase  on  Table  A is  1.7  per  cent  be- 
cause it  is  assumed  that  the  1991/92  clawback  of 
$531,000  will  be  returned  to  the  base  grant  in 


1992/93. 

Tuition  fees  will  be  increased  by  seven  percent 
(additional  revenues  of  $ 1 .85  million),  but  enrol- 
ment will  be  cut  by  600  full-time  students 
(reduced  revenues  of  $1.05  million). 

Interest  revenues  will  decline  by  $900,000  be- 
cause of  falling  interest  rates  and  the  expense  of 
carrying  the  projected  ’90/91  internal  review 
costs  of  $5.3  million. 

Contract  service  fees  are  cost  recoveries  of 
University  overhead  costs  charged  primarily  to 
government  research  and  services  contracts. 
These  are  expected  to  decline  by  $500,000  as 
government  agencies  face  further  funding  cuts. 

Ancillary  service  recoveries  are  cost  recoveries 
of  University-provided  services  such  as  utilities, 
housekeeping  and  administrative  support.  In 
1992/93,  these  recoveries  have  been  increased 
by  four  per  cent. 

2.  Salary  costs 

The  second  year  of  two-year  agreements  for 
faculty  and  support  staff  assume  base  salary,  time 
and  performance  step  increases  and  incremental 
increases  costing  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
established  position  salaries  budget.  A further 
6.5-per-cent  provision  was  made  for  graduate 
teaching  assistants  and  the  temporary  salary  line 
budgets. 

3.  Benefit  costs 

Increases  in  benefit  costs  will  account  for  a 17- 
per-cent  increase  on  the  1992/93  budget.  Many 
of  these  costs  were  legislated  in  the  ’91/92  fiscal 
year  (Table  D),  but  after  the  University  had 
prepared  its  budget  for  that  year.  The  total  ’92/93 
impact,  including  salary  agreements,  is  $2.93 
million. 

4.  Non-personnel  costs 

Provisions  for  non-salary  costs  include  a six-per- 
cent increase  in  the  library  acquisitions  budget, 
$685,000  for  increased  utility  costs  and  $361 ,000 
for  increases  on  non-discretionary  items  such  as 
health  and  safety  contracts,  postage,  taxes  and 
prior  year  commitments. 

OMAF,  VCEP  models 

The  actual  budget  models  for  these  subfunds 
have  not  been  published,  but  using  similar  as- 
sumptions, we  project  a deficit  of  $1.8  million 
for  the  OMAF  grant  and  $200,000  for  VCEP.  □ 


S(000) 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

Projected  92/93  Deficit 

(14,170) 

Planned  5%  Cuts  Over  Three  Years 

Vj>.  Academic 

3.187 

1301 

1.075 

V.  P.  Administradon/Eaec 

682 

357 

255 

V.  P.  University  Affairs  and 
Development 

51 

51 

26 

Balance 

(10,250) 

(7376) 

(5.720) 

Fee  Increases: 

Coop.  Audit,  Athletics.  Health 

75 

Residences  Speed  up  of  Recovery 

70 

Remove  Uncommitted  Enhancement 
Funds 

1020 

Reduce  Central  GTA  Support 

300 

300 

Single  Year  Deficit 

(9.085) 

(7,076) 

(5.420) 

Cumulative  Deficit 

(9.085) 

(16.161) 

(21381) 

Chart  1 

Currently 
planned  budget 
reductions 


92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

Contri. 

Cum 

Contri. 

Cum 

Contri. 

Cum 

Freeze  Library  Acquisitions 

170 

170 

Freeze  All  Salary  Budgets 
Other  Than  Faculty.  Staff 
Association,  and  Operating 
Engineers  in  92/93  - 1% 
Increases  in  93/94  and  94/95. 

2353 

2,723 

(511) 

(511) 

(511) 

Other  Examples: 

Redact  Seuioaib  Budget 
UoMolly  Writ  UopaU  Law  sill) 

UjofSttiDJ  You 
Aadcnuc  tod  Adauabustne  Deportment 
Qanota/Red'u 
Addiooat  Student  Fea 
Unrated  Rcvtnna/Cou  Recovrna 
Aoj  Applicable  Tmulum  Fundi  from 
MCU 

4,862 

7385 

900 

389 

1,115 

604 

Chart  2 

Possible 
options  for 
deficit 
reductions 


S(000) 

92/93  | 93/94 

94/95 

Projected  (DeficitySurplus 

(14,170)  | (1300) 

45 

Planned  S%  Cuts  Over  Three  Years 

V.P.  Academic 

3,187 

1301 

1.075 

V.  P.  Administration/Exec 

682 

357 

255 

V.  P.  University  Affairs  and 
Development 

51 

51 

26 

Further  Reductions 

1165 

300 

300 

Implemented  Options 

7385 

389 

604 

Costs  Due  to  PTR  (Faculty  At  1.8%  Staff 
at  0.7%),  Utilities,  Legislated  Benefits 

(2.700) 

(2,700) 

Increased  Revenue 

1.847 

i.aso 

Single  Year  (DeficitySurplus 

(1300) 

45 

1.455 

Cumulative  Deficit 

(1300) 

(1,455) 

0 

Chart3 

Planned  deficit 
reductions 


1 992/93  MCU  operating  budget  model 

at  March  11,1 992  TableA 


BASE 

Other 

Projected 

% 

91/92 

92/93 

91/92  to 

Budget 

Incroasos 

Decreases 

Budget 

92/93 

INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUES: 

GOVERNMENT: 

BASE  FORMULA  GRANTS 

102,138 

ACCESSIBIUTY  GRANTS 

6,389 

FLOW  THROUGH  GRANTS 

953 

FACULTY  RENEWAL  GRANT 

826 

CONTRACT  SERVICES  FEES 

11.461 

(500) 

TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES 

121.787 

1,860 

(616) 

123.031 

1.0% 

NON-GOVERNMENT: 

TUITION  FEES 

26,814 

1,849 

(1,052) 

27,61 1 

INTEREST  REVENUES 

2,000 

(900) 

ANCILLARY  SERVICE  RECOVERIES 

6,406 

256 

200 

SUNDRY 

528 

TOTAL  NON-GOVERNMENT  REVENUE 

35,748 

2.105 

(1.752) 

36,101 

1.0% 

TOTAL  INSTITUTIONAL  REVENUE 

157,535 

3.965 

(2,368) 

159,132 

1.0% 

INSTITUTIONAL  EXPENSES: 

ESTA8USHED  POSITION  SALARIES 

105,145 

7.777 

143 

113,066 

7.5% 

TEMPORARY  SALARIES 

7,965 

562 

8,547 

7.3% 

GTA'S 

3,595 

236 

3,030 

6.6% 

BENEFITS 

17.420 

2,932 

23 

20,375 

17.0% 

TOTAL  PERSONNEL  COSTS 

134,125 

11.526 

166 

14S.818 

8.7% 

NET  OPERATING  COSTS 

7,512 

361 

7,873 

4.8% 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

891 

50 

941 

UTILITIES 

8,186 

695 

8,881 

EQUIPMENT 

2,167 

2,167 

LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

2,889 

173 

3,062 

RENOVATIONS 

334 

334 

PRESIDENTIAL  RESERVES 

300 

300 

VP  ACAOEMIC  RESERVES 

450 

4S0 

ACADEMIC  UNALLOCATED 

3,477 

3,4/ / 

UNALLOCATED  INFLATION 

(296) 

296 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

159,585 

13,101 

616 

173,302 

8.6% 

OPERATING  SURPLUS  (DEFICIT) 

(2.050) 

(9.136) 

(2.984) 

(14,170) 

Other  Operating  Budget  Revenues  Table  c 

Funding  (Millions)  % Change 


Fiscal  Year 


(—3  Conlract  Service  Fee  Ancillary  Recoveries 

1 1 Interest  Revenues  -**-  % Change 


Total  Benefit  Costs 

000'a) 

Table  O 

68/89 

89/90 

90/91 

91/92 

92/93 

Legislated  Benefit  Costs 

Actual 

Actual 

Actual 

Forecast 

Budget 

OHIP/EHT 

$1,030 

$1,665 

$3,009 

$3,343 

$3,600 

CPP 

1,695 

1,912 

2,208 

2,424 

2,708 

UIC 

2,674 

2,720 

3,319 

4,398 

4,769 

Total 

5,399 

6,296 

8,616 

10.16S 

11,076 

% Change 

6.0% 

16.6% 

36.8% 

18.0% 

9.0% 

Employee  Benefit  Costs 

MAJOR  MEOICAL 

1,466 

2,012 

2,225 

3,065 

3,360 

DENTAL  PLAN 

1,110 

1,271 

1,382 

1,627 

1,716 

LTD/GROUP  LIFE 

827 

875 

947 

1,078 

1,200 

•OTHER 

1,100 

1,533 

1,820 

2,214 

2,332 

Total 

4,502 

5,691 

6,374 

7.983 

8,608 

% Change 

3.1% 

26.4% 

12.0% 

25.2% 

7.8% 

Pension 

4,670 

5,407 

3,793 

6,437 

6,900 

% Change 

8.0% 

11.0% 

-29.9% 

69.7% 

7.2% 

Total  Benefit  Costs 

14,771 

17,394 

16,703 

24,585 

26,584 

% Chango 

5.8% 

17,0% 

8 0% 

30.9% 

8.1% 

•Other  benetll  coal*  Include  Workor'a  Compensation,  Profntslonal  Dovotopmont 
Alhlnllc  Fees,  Scholarship  Plan,  Parontal  Loavo  ole. 

Allowance,  Tulllon  Walvora, 
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Research  news 


Scientists  team  up 
for  dairy  herd  health 


Graduate  researcher  Dave  Kelton.  Pholo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Oftice  of  Research 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

Keeping  a report  card  on  1 10 
dairy  herds  in  Ontario  is 
keeping  a team  of  U of  G animal 
health  researchers  busy. 

This  summer,  researchers  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Med- 
icine expect  to  release  the  results 
of  a unique  two-year  study  called 
the  Ontario  Dairy  Monitoring  and 
Analysis  Program. 

Through  their  study  — being 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  27 
Ontario  veterinarians  — the  re- 
searchers have  been  investigating 
the  relationships  among  herd- 
level  measures  of  disease,  man- 
agement, production,  reproduc- 
tive performance  and  profit- 
ability. They  expect  to  complete 
data  collection  this  month  and 
analysis  by  July. 

“The  research  has  created  an 
awareness  for  researchers,  prac- 
titioners and  farmers,”  says  the 
project’s  leader,  graduate  student 
Dave  Kelton.  “By  having  herd- 
level  data  available  in  a usable 
form,  farmers  are  setting  realistic 
goals  for  their  herds.” 

Besides  Kelton,  the  study  in- 
volves Profs.  Ken  Leslie,  Kerry 


Lissemore,  Brenda  Bonnett  and 
Wayne  Martin,  adjunct  professor 
John  Fetrow  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  technician  Donna 
Hansen. 

This  study  is  unique  in  Canada 
because  of  the  large  number  of 
university  researchers  and  private 
veterinarians  working  co-opera- 
tively on  it,  says  Kelton. 

The  researchers  approached  vets 
attending  OVC’s  Dairy  Health 
Management  Certificate  Program 
and  asked  them  to  participate.  The 
vets  who  signed  on  then  selected 
1 10  producers  from  among  their 
clientele  to  study. 

The  researchers  provide  a peri- 
odic report  that  the  producers  and 
their  vets  can  use  to  monitor  the 
overall  performance  of  their  dairy 
herds. 

The  report  covers  production 
and  udder  health,  reproductive 
performance,  disease,  culling  and 
young  stock  management.  Graphs 
are  used  to  compare  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  herds  with  one 
another. 

“The  inclusion  of  this  informa- 
tion has  proven  useful  in  monitor- 
ing progress  in  some  herds,  while 
helping  to  set  goals  for  improve- 
ment in  others,”  says  Kelton. 


There  are  several  sources  for 
data  collection.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Ontario  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Corporation,  the  re- 
searchers can  access  milk  produc- 
tion and  somatic  cell  count  data. 
The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  has  contributed  to 
the  group’s  bank  of  financial  in- 


formation through  its  Ontario 
Farm  Management  Analysis 
Project. 

OMAF’s  Central  Milk  Testing 
Laboratory  and  the  Ontario  Milk 
Transporters  Association  have 
helped  collect  the  bulk  tank  milk 
samples  used  in  detecting  sub- 
clinical  disease  in  the  participat- 


ing herds.  The  rest  of  the  data  is 
obtained  using  on-farm  data  col- 
lection. 

This  project  is  supported  by 
funding  from  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board,  the  Medical 
Research  Council  of  Canada  and 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  □ 


New  technique  can  predict  Ontario’s  ability  to  produce  food 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Changing  conditions  such  as 
weather,  soil  and  economics  can 
affect  food  production,  but  the 
long-term  effects  of  these  factors 
have  been  a mystery  until  recently. 
A new  research  technique  that 
studies  the  impact  of  changing 
conditions  can  now  measure  how 
Ontario’s  food  production  poten- 
tial will  be  affected  in  the  future. 

Developed  by  U of  G’s  interdis- 
ciplinary Land  Evaluation  Group, 
the  program  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  to  quantitatively 
measure  the  capacity  or  shortfall 
of  food  production. 

The  application  to  Ontario  in- 
volves a complex  computer 
database  using  production  figures 
from  the  1980s  and  taking  into 
account  18  major  crops,  10  live- 
stock categories,  seven  soil  clas- 
ses, seven  climate  zones,  six 
economic  regions  and  a numberof 
production  constraints. 

The  computer  then  considers 
different  allocations  and  trends,  as 
well  as  conditions  that  might  in- 
fluence future  demands  and 
productive  potential. 

“We  found  the  current  agricul- 
tural land  base  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  at  least  30  per  cent  more 
of  each  product  in  Ontario,”  says 
Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geography, 


who  has  co-ordinated  the  program 
since  it  began  in  the  early  1980s. 
“The  30-per-cent  surplus  capacity 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
even  relatively  conservative 
demand  projections  through  to  the 
year  2000,”  he  says. 

The  program  has  many  applica- 
tions. It  was  used  to  look  at  food 
production  projections  to  2000  for 
the  regional  development  branch 
of  Agriculture  Canada.  It  has  also 
been  used  to  study  the  effects  of 
urban  growth,  acid  rain,  soil 
erosion,  global  warming  and 
climatic  variations  on  food 
production. 

At  the  international  level,  the  ap- 
proach has  been  used  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  to  identify 
regions  where  food  shortages 
reflect  limits  in  production 
capacity  as  much  as  other  factors. 

The  Agriculture  Canada  project 
estimated  a four-per-cent  shortfall 
in  food  production  for  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  2000,  says  Smit. 
This  study  is  published  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Canadian  Jour- 
nal of  Regional  Science. 

“The  results  show  that  produc- 
tion capacity  is  not  unlimited  and 
that  certain  demand  projections 
may  be  difficult  to  attain  over  the 
long  term,”  he  says. 

Studies  of  global  warming  have 


Forestry  research  funded 


Forestry  Canada  has  announced  a 
three-year,  $8-million  funding 
program  of  contract  research  for 
sustainable  forestry  development 
in  Nonhem  Ontario. 

Under  the  Canada/Ontario 
Northern  Ontario  Forestry 
Development  Agreement,  which 
covers  forestry,  tourism  and  min- 
ing, Forestry  Canada  is  offering 
one-  to  three-year  grants  of  up  to 
$150,000  a year  for  innovative, 
interdisciplinary  initiatives  in  ap- 


plied research,  technology 
development  and  transfer,  and 
decision  support. 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  re- 
search must  take  place  in  the  area 
north  of  the  southern  limits  of 
Nipissing  and  Parry  Sound  dis- 
tricts. 

Deadline  for  applications  is 
April  15.  For  more  information, 
call  Barbara  Leachman  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  at  Ext.  876 1 . □ 


found  that  Northern  Ontario 
would  benefit  slightly  from  in- 
creased crop  growth,  but  produc- 
tion would  be  limited  by  land 
availability,  says  Smit.  Many 
plants  would  suffer  from  drought 
in  the  main  agricultural  regions  on 
certain  types  of  soil. 

A related  study,  which  looked  at 
climatic  variations  over  30  years, 
found  that  wet  or  dry  years  would 
have  more  severe  effects  on  plant 
growth  under  global  wanning. 


“With  global  warming,  overall 
productive  capacity  is  slightly 
reduced  in  Ontario.”  he  says,  "but 
there  are  greater  risks  associated 
with  dry  spells." 

Smit  is  currently  extending  the 
analysis  to  look  at  human  adaptive 
responses  to  climatic  conditions. 
“Most  of  the  analyses  of  climatic 
impacts  on  agriculture  simply  as- 
sume that  farmers  will  or  will  not 
change  their  practices,"  he  says. 

He  is  studying  farmers’  ex- 


periences with  drought  over  the 
past  five  years  to  understand  how 
they  adjust  to  environmental 
change.  This  could  help  deter- 
mine the  role  of  environmental 
conditions  in  government  policy 
practices. 

The  program  has  been  sup- 
ported by  AgCanada.  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
the  Social  Sciences  and  Hu- 
manities Research  Council  and 
other  agencies.  □ 
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London  House  open 
for  summer  business 


Summer  visitors  to  London, 
England,  will  once  again  have 
the  option  of  staying  at  Guelph 
London  House. 

After  two  years  of  renova- 
tions, the  house  is  open  again  as 
a visitor  residence  from  mid- 
June  to  mid-September,  says 
Fred  Mogelin.  property  man- 
ager in  the  Real  Estate  Office. 
Visitors  can  rent  apartments, 
double  or  single  rooms  for  a 
minimum  stay  of  seven  nights 
at  rates  comparable  with  those 
of  London  bed  and  breakfast  ac- 
commodations. 

A 140-year-old  row  house  in 
the  Regent’s  Park  residential 
area.  Guelph  London  House  is 
used  during  the  academic  year 
as  a student  residence  for  the 
London  Semester.  It  has  been 
"radically  renovated,”  says 
Mogelin.  It  has  new  furniture 
and  modem  conveniences,  in- 
cluding microwaves  and  digital 
locks. 

Access  to  the  London  under- 
ground transit  system  is  at  the 
Camden  Town  tube  station,  a 
five-minute  walk  away. 

The  two  apartments,  each 
suitable  for  four  people,  are 


self-contained,  with  private 
kitchens  and  bathrooms.  The 
two  single  and  two  double 
rooms  have  hot  and  cold  water 
in  the  rooms,  with  shared 
bathroom  and  kitchen.  A com- 
mon room  with  television  is 
also  available. 

Single  and  double  rooms  are 
available  for  $60  per  person  per 
night.  The  apartment  rate  is 
$240  for  four  people,  $ 1 80  for  a 
single  person  or  $200  for  two 
people. 

Bookings  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted. For  information,  call 
Mogelin  at  Ext.  5043,  Petra 
Boermans  at  Ext.  5044  or  the 
London  House  booking  number 
after  March  30,  Ext.  5046.  □ 


SHIATSU  THERAPY  for  relaxation 
and  improvement  of  your  health. 

headaches  ♦ insomnia  ♦ whiplash  * P.M.S.  ♦ back  pain 
shoulder  and  neck  tension  ♦ low  energy  level 
sinus  problems  ♦ sciatica  ♦ digestive  problems 
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photography  by 
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HERITAGE  STUDIO 
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RRSP/RRIF  CHOICE 


A global  answer 
to  your  RRSP 
investment  needs. 


International  Diversification  from  Global  Strategy  Funds. 

At  Midland  Walwyn,  wo  don't  believe  in  off-the-shelf  RRSP  solutions. 

Instead,  we  custom-tailor  a portfolio  of  investments  to  meet  your  individual 
requirements.  Which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we're  recommending  Global 
Strategy  Investment  Funds  for  1991  and  1992  RRSP  applications. 

"Global"  is  the  key  word.  Because  the  managers  at  the  worldwide  Rothschild 
organization  advise  on  the  direction  of  a family  of  mutual  funds  specializing  in 
a full  range  of  investments  (slocks,  bonds,  real  estate  and  more)  as  well  as  inter- 
national markets  (The  World,  The  Americas,  Europe,  and  The  Ear  East).  So  we 
can  choose  from  a full  range  of  well-managed  alternatives,  structured  for  the 
future,  and  designed  to  meet  your  risk  and  return  requirements. 


MIDLAND  WALWYN 


INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


Computer  provides  indexing  relief 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

To  textbook  authors,  it’s  a terrible 
task.  Compiling  an  index  to  a com- 
plicated work  of  several  hundred 
pages  can  take  months  and  hun- 
dreds of  file  cards.  Computer 
programs  to  do  the  job  are  cumber- 
some and  often  inaccurate.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  index  is 
often  the  most-hated  and  last- 
finished  part  of  a text. 

But  not  for  Prof.  Eugene 
Benson,  Department  of  English. 
He  is  working  with  a computer 
expert  to  refine  a better  indexing 
system  that  combines  the  speed  of 
a computer  with  the  discrimina- 
tion of  an  editor’s  eye. 

The  guinea  pig  of  the  project  is 
the  Routledge  Encyclopedia  of 
Commonwealth  Literature , a 
compilation  of  information  about 
writings  in  English  from  the  entire 
British  Commonwealth.  More 
than  600  scholars  and  critics 
worldwide  are  submitting  entries 
to  Benson  and  his  co-editors.  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  and  Prof. 
Doug  Killam,  English.  The 
finished  work  will  be  about  1,300 
pages  long,  and  the  index  will 
contain  about  20,000  entries. 

With  a volume  this  size,  hand 
indexing  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible. In  their  search  for  an  effi- 
cient computer-indexing  system, 
the  editors  turned  to  Les  Dunn, 
formerly  of  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services  and  now 


president  of  his  own  software 
company.  Micro  Management 
Systems. 

Dunn  lists  the  drawbacks  of  the 
existing  computer-indexing  sys- 
tems. Most  use  a concordance  file, 
a list  of  words  and  phrases  that  the 
computer  can  search  for  in  the 
text.  But  the  software  is  rigid  and 
will  not,  for  example,  select 
misspelled  names.  It  cannot  dis- 
criminate between  names  that  are 
also  nouns,  such  as  “Fox”  and 
“fox.” 

In  addition,  most  word-process- 
ing codes  are  lost  when  the  pro- 
gram transfers  a phrase  to  the 
index  file;  this  can  be  a nuisance 
when  the  text  contains  many 
phrases  in  italics  or  boldface. 

The  ideal  computer-generated 
index  would  have  none  of  these 
problems.  Because  the  editors 
were  working  with  WordPerfect, 
they  had  to  “beat  the  limitations” 
of  that  system  to  create  a better 
index,  Dunn  says. 

The  system  they  finally  worked 
out  is  not  fully  automated,  but  it  is 
simple.  Working  with  a printed 
copy  of  the  article  from  Word- 
Perfect, Benson  simply  marks  all 
words  and  phrases  that  belong  in 
the  index  according  to  a special 
color  code. 

The  marked-up  copy  is  given  to 
a person  who  goes  through  the 
text  on  the  computer.  The  indi- 
cated passages  are  marked  on 
screen  and,  with  a few  keystrokes, 
the  typist  activates  a computer 


macro  to  add  those  words  to  the 
index. 

The  color  codes  indicate  which 
macro  is  to  be  used  and  therefore 
how  the  index  entry  is  set  up. 
Names,  for  example,  have  to  be 
entered  in  reverse  order,  so  that 
when  “William  Shakespeare”  ap- 
pears in  the  text,  “Shakespeare, 
William”  will  appear  in  the  ind^x. 
Dunn  has  created  a special  macro 
to  do  this.  Each  type  of  entry,  such 
as  names  or  titles  of  plays  or 
books,  has  its  own  macro  that  en- 
sures the  proper  word  order, 
punctuation  and  format. 

The  resulting  index  is  automat- 
ically printed  in  alphabetical 
order,  complete  with  page  num- 
bers. When  computer  files  are 
combined,  the  page  numbers  in 
the  index  change  with  the  page 
numbers  of  the  text.  This  index  is 
far  more  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive than  either  a hand-  or  con- 
cordance-generated index, 
Benson  says. 

Another  advantage  to  the  sys- 
tem, he  says,  is  that  the  index  can 
be  created  as  the  rest  of  the  work 
is  being  done.  Chapters  or  entries 
can  be  indexed  separately,  which 
breaks  a large  editing  task  into 
smaller  chunks.  In  addition,  the 
system  catches  many  mistakes  in 
spelling  or  editing,  such  as  incor- 
rect punctuation  or  two  spellings 
of  a name.  These  can  be  corrected 
immediately.  In  this  way,  the  sys- 
tem becomes  a tool  for  editing, 
says  Dunn,  and  it  can  give  editors 
“a  different  perspective  on  the 
contents  of  a document.’’ 

Dunn  and  Benson  began  to  work 
together  on  the  system  in  October 
1990.  Most  of  the  details  have 
now  been  sorted  out,  and  Dunn  is 
working  on  refinements  such  as 
adding  two-level  entries.  A price 
of  about  $ 1 00  for  the  system  pack- 
age will  be  “quite  affordable  rela- 
tive to  the  kinds  of  existing  pack- 
ages,” which  can  cost  from  $300 
to  more  than  $1,000,  says  Dunn. 
This  makes  it  even  more  suitable 
for  its  primary  audience  of 
academics,  many  of  whom  are  on 
tight  budgets. 

“There  is  a lot  of  interest  out 
there,”  says  Dunn.  The  full  system 
will  be  presented  in  April  to  the 
conference  of  the  International 
Association  for  Literary  and  Lin- 
guistic Computing  at  Oxford 
University  in  England. 

The  final  word  on  the  system 
may  come  from  Olga  Griffin,  the 
secretary  working  on  the  project. 
“It’s  easy  to  use,”  she  says.  “I  can 
do  six  entries  of  about  600  words 
each  in  one  hour.”  The  old  system 
of  hand  indexing,  she  says,  was  “a 
nightmare.”  □ 


The  following  committees  will 
meet  March  25:  the  Board  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  (BUGS)  sub- 
committee  on  policies  and 
procedures  at  9 a.m.,  the  Smith 
Commission  Review  Committee 
at  noon  in  UC  424  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning at  3:10  p.m. 

On  March  26,  the  Research 
Board  meets  at  2 p.m.  in  Reynolds 
2 1 2,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
International  Activities  subcom- 
mittee on  project  approval  meets 
at  2 p.m.  The  BUGS  study  abroad 
subcommittee  meets  March  27  at 
9:10  a.m. 

Agendas  for  Senate  and  its  com- 
mittees will  be  available  on  the 
CoSy  conferences  SENATE  and 
AGENDAS  a week  before  the 
meetings.  □ 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  March  19 

Anti-Racism  Week  - Mayann 
Francis  of  Dalhousie  University 
discusses  how  “Racism  Affects 
All  of  Us”  at  9 a.m.  in  Thom- 
brough  164.  The  Company  of 
Sirens  presents  My  Generation  at 
noon  and  2:30  p.m.  in  the  UC 
courtyard.  A talk  on  “Racism  and 
Economics”  begins  at  8 p.m.  in 
the  Eccles  Centre. 

Budget  Information  Session  - A 
meeting  for  OAC,  OVC,  Grad- 
uate Studies,  the  library,  USRPD, 
The  Arboretum,  UC,  Athletics, 
Computing  and  Communications 
Services  and  the  Registrar’s  Of- 
fice begins  at  9:30  a.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Dorothee 
Biensle  presents  "Gene  Transfer 
in  the  Dog  Utilizing  Long-Term 
Bone  Marrow  Culture  and  a 
Retroviral  Factor”  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Concert  - The  Cornell  Chorus 
gives  two  free  concerts  featuring 
classical  and  modem  pieces  by 
composers  such  as  Poulenc, 
Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Copland  at 
12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  mass 
is  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 
Womanstudy,  a feminist  study  of 
spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
“Sexism  and  God  Talk"  at  noon  in 
UC  332. 

Landscape  Architecture  Lec- 
ture - “Feng  Shui  and  Typologi- 
cal Relationships  in  Chinese 
Gardens”  is  the  topic  of  Guang-ya 
Zhu  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
at  7 p.m.  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture 204. 

Friday,  March  20 

Anti-Racism  Week  - The  Central 
Student  Association  is  offering  a 
full-day  workshop  on  racism.  For 
more  information,  call  Julie 
Notto,  Ext.  2629. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
Graduate  student  Harold  Aukema 
discusses  “Abnormal  Renal  Lipid 
Compositions  and  Phophoino- 
sitide  Metabolism  in  a Murine 
Model  of  Polycystic  Kidney  Dis- 
ease: Effects  of  Dietary  Lipid 
Type  and  Protein  Level”  at  1 1 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141. 

Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  Seminar  - PhD  stu- 
dent Serge  Sira  explains  the 
“Development  of  Canine  Adeno- 
virus Type  1 as  a Vector  for  the 
Rabies  Glycoprotein  Gene”  at  1 1 
a.rfi.  in  VMI  101. 

Concert  - The  Algonquin  Trio, 
featuring  violin,  cello,  French 
horn  and  piano,  gives  two  free 
concerts  at  1 2: 1 0 and  1 : 1 0 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Clinical  Studies  Seminar  - “The 
Structure  of  Carpal  Intra-articular 
Ligament  in  Thoroughbreds”  is 
the  topic  of  Elwyn  Firth  of  Mas- 
sey University  in  New  Zealand. 
The  talk  begins  at  noon  in  OVC 
Building  C 1311. 

Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - Franz  Lang  of  the 
University  of  Montreal  describes 
“The  Molecular  Evolution  of 
Protist  Mitochondrial  Genomes 
and  their  Introns”  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 


Music  - The  Mel  Brown  Blues 
Jam  performs  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Brass  Taps. 

Saturday,  March  21 

The  Arboretum  - Learn  all  about 
making  maple  syrup  today  and 
Sunday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Video  - The  School  of  Engineer- 
ing is  sponsoring  a screening  of 
the  video  The  Riverlands,  which 
examines  the  importance  of 
Guelph’s  waterways,  at  2 p.m.  in 
Thombrough  164. 

Monday,  March  23 

Blood  Donor  Clinic  - The  Red 
Cross  will  be  at  the  UC  from  10 
a.m.  to  3:15  p.m. 

A Better  World  - H.M.  Mathur  of 
Jaipur,  India,  discusses  “Contem- 
porary Issues  Facing  India”  at 
noon  in  MacKinnon  132. 
Virology  Journal  Club  - The  In- 
terdepartmental Club  presents 
John  Kim  of  the  Department  of 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 


Wanted:  great  profs 

The  Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE)  is  looking  for  nomina- 
tions for  the  1992  Canadian 
Professor  of  the  Year.  Nomina- 
tion forms  are  available  at  many 
department  offices,  or  call 
Sheila  McDaniel,  CASE  direc- 
tor for  public  affairs,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  1-202- 
328-5917.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  May  1 . 

A study  in  conflict 

A graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  is 
looking  for  people  who  have 
recently  experienced  conflict  to 
participate  in  a study.  Counsel- 
ling will  not  be  provided,  but 
referrals  will  be  available,  and 
all  inquiries  will  remain  con- 
fidential. For  more  information, 
call  Harry  Stefanakis  at  Ext. 
83 1 9 or  Prof.  Loraleigh  Keashly 
at  Ext.  3976. 

OAC  celebrates 

OAC  is  holding  its  annual  facul- 
ty party  April  1 from  3 to  5:30 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum.  Cost  is 
$10  per  person. 

Ring  in  spring 

The  U of  G Choir,  with  guests 
John  Medina  and  Triskaide- 
kaphonia,  presents  a spring  con- 
cert April  4 at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  The  program  in- 
cludes  Songs  of  Nature  by 
Dvorak,  Cantique  de  Jean 
Racine  by  Faure  and  spirituals. 
Admission  is  $8  general,  $6  for 
students  and  seniors.  Tickets  are 
available  from  Patricia  Law  at 
Ext.  3988  or  at  the  door. 

Comedy  tonight 

Comedienne  and  vocalist  Mary 
Lou  Fallis  entertains  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre's  an- 
nual fund-raising  dinner  March 
28  at  6 p.m.  Her  show 
Primadonna  is  the  Canadian 


munology  discussing  “Transla- 
tional Frameshifting  in  Retro- 
viruses" at  noon  in  VMI  101. 

Tuesday,  March  24 

Debate  - Judy  Rebick,  president 
of  the  National  Action  Committee 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  faces  off 
with  Alan  Borovoy,  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Canadian  Civil  Liberties 
Association,  on  the  topic  “Politi- 
cal Correctness:  Justice  or  Dis- 
crimination?” at  noon  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  Admission  is  free  to 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity, $1  for  others. 

Our  World  - The  series  looks  at 
the  transition  to  ecological 
agriculture  and  asks  if  synthetic 
agriculture  will  destroy  the  planet. 
Discussion  begins  at  noon  in  UC 
442. 

Budget  Information  Session  - A 
meeting  for  FACS,  CPES,  the 
Child-Care  Centre,  Continuing 
Education,  Distance  Education, 
Independent  Study,  Student 
Health  and  Housing  Services, 


entertainer's  first  performance 
in  Guelph.  For  tickets,  call  Gail 
Close  at  Ext.  8680. 

Popular  science 

The  uneasy  partnership  be- 
tween science  and  the  media  is 
the  topic  of  a lecture  by  Lydia 
Dotto.  executive  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Science  News  Ser- 
vice, March  19  at  3:30  p.m.  in 
Physics  145  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo. 

New  digs 

The  Property  Management  sec- 
tion of  the  Real  Estate  Division 
is  now  located  in  the  U of  G 
Research  Park.  Property 
manager  Fred  Mogelin  can  be 
reached  at  767-5043  or  Ext. 
5043.  Assistant  Petra  Boermans 
is  at  767-5044  or  Ext.  5044.  The 
address  is  Property  Manage- 
ment. Research  Park  Centre, 
Suite  310-150  Research  Lane. 
Guelph  N1G4T2. 

Information  link 

The  Canadian  Information 
Processing  Society’s  1992  Na- 
tional Telecast  Symposium  will 
be  received  by  satellite  March 
24  and  will  be  presented  from 
noon  to  4 p.m.  in  the  Guelph- 
Waterloo  video  link  classroom 
in  Room  101  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  Building.  To  attend, 
call  Carol  Croft  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  at  Ext.  226 1 . 

Intercollege  fund 

Spring  competition  deadline  for 
U of  G’s  Intercollege  Activities 
Fund  is  April  15.  This  fund 
provides  limited  assistance  for 
academic  activities  that  involve 
faculty  and  students  from  two  or 
more  colleges.  Eligible  ac- 
tivities include  seminars,  sym- 
posiums and  conference  visiting 

speakers.  It  is  expected  that 
funding  will  also  be  obtained 
from  other  sources.  For  applica- 
tions, call  Joan  Cascio  in  the 
Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  3082. 


CSRC,  TSS,  Physical  Resources, 
Conference  Services  and 
Hospitality  Services/Retail 
Operations  begins  at  2 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall. 

Engineering  Seminar  - Kenneth 
Miller  talks  about  “The  Profes- 
sional Engineer  in  Britain,  and 
Education  and  Training  in  the 
Context  of  Industrial  Decline  and 
International  Competition”  at  3 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  235. 
Discussion  - The  Women  and 
Science  Group  is  sponsoring  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  topic  "A 
Woman’s  Constitution”  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Club  on  UC 
Level  5. 

Humanities  Association  - What 
can  a pile  of  bones  tell  us?  Plenty, 
as  Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human 
Biology,  explains  in  an  illustrated 
lecture  at  8 p.m.  in  Human  Biol- 
ogy 207.  Cost  is  $5  general,  free 
to  members  and  students. 

Wednesday,  March  25 

Dynamical  Systems  Seminar  - 
Victor  Leblanc  explains  “N:l 


Resonant  Hopf  Bifurcation”  at  10 
a.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Food  for  Thought  - Eleanor 
Harder,  manager  of  adult  mental 
health  services  for  Wellington 
County,  examines  mental  health 
issues  in  rural  Ontario  at  noon. 
For  location,  call  Ext.  8909. 
Concert  - Performing  acoustic 
folk  with  a funky  beat.  Two 
Penny  Opera  gives  a free  noon- 
hour  concert  in  the  UC  courtyard. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “The 
Translocation  Mechanisms  of 
Pseudomonas  Aeruginosa  Ex- 
otoxin A"  is  described  by  Dita 
Rasper  at  noon  in  MacNaughton 
222. 

Plant  Physiology  Program  - 
Margaret  McCully  of  Carleton 
University  tells  "How  Real  Roots 
Work”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Zoology  Seminar  - "The  Wolves 
of  Isle  Royale:  Perils  of  a Small 
Population"  is  the  topic  of  Rolf 
Peterson  of  Michigan  Tech- 
nological University  at  4 p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 
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, Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

' 12p.m.-2p.m.  ♦ $895 

Butteld'mnet 

7 days  a week  ♦ $1 1®® 

All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carle 
_ menu  available. 


Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m. -2  p.m.  + $1 195 
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Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . . 

A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  for  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  for  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 
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BEST  WORLD  WIDE  FARES 


Amsterdam 

479  + 40 

Calms 

998  + 22 

Los  Angeles 

299  + 62 

Phoenix 

439  + 87 

1 Sydney 

998  + 22 

Auckland 

998  + 22 

Calgary 

289  + 53 

Myrtle  Beach 

308  + 69 

Prague 

699  + 40 

| lampa/urianoozos  + 33  | 

Berlin 

649  + 40 

Denver 

261  +62 

New  Orleans 

350  + 69 

San  Diego 

329  + 66 

Vancouver 

^33  + 3*4 

Boston 

148+40 

Fort  Myers 

239  + 59 

New  York 

148  + 40 

San  Francisco  299  + 62 

Vienna 

679  + 40 

Brussels 

499  +40 

Frankfurt 

558  + 44 

Paris 

499  + 44 

Seattle 

309  + 631 

Zurich 

679  + 40 

“ tai  Twonlo,  o,  MU«  “ [imeo(  punting.  Ad„ra  p»,l»*.  P'”*"' 

may  apply,  subject  to  availability  at  time  ol  booking.  
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Accura  Travel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  7M7 
Tel:  (519)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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Now  Home  Ownership  Is  Twice  As  Easy: 

• Use  Your  R.S.E  Savings  Up  To 
$20,000  To  Purchase  Your  Home 

• 5%  Downpayment"* 

% Mortgage"  Easy  Payment  Plan 
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Conditions  may  apply  - sec  sales  stall  (or  details  **fi<st  phase  only,  lot  3 yeais  0 A C 
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More  broken  promises 


U of  G learned  March  10  that  the  provincial 
government  won’t  pay  this  year's  remaining  capi- 
tal funding  bills  until  next  year.  This  is  the  fourth 
time  in  this  fiscal  year  that  Queen's  Park  has  broken 
funding  commitments  to  Ontario  universities. 

Last  July,  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities (MCU)  chopped  $400,000  from  U of  G’s 
budget.  The  money  had  been  slated  for  academic 
space  renovations.  In  the  fall,  MCU  clawed  back 
$531,000.  It  has  also  withheld  $750,000  for  pay 
equity,  at  least  until  1992/93. 

U of  G will  have  to  bear  interest  charges  on 
$827,000  as  a result  of  this  latest  funding  deferral. 
President  Brian  Segal  told  Senate  March  17.  The 
$827,000  has  already  been  spent  on  major  and 
minor  repairs  and  renovations,  but  can’t  be 


recovered  until  the  1992/93  fiscal  year.  This  kind 
of  stop-and-go  management  is  “making  it  difficult 
to  plan  a stable  course."  he  said. 

An  MCU  memo  to  universities  March  1 0 said  the 
Ontario  government  had  decided  to  “constrain 
1991/92  capital  funds  by  $200  million.”  As  a 
result,  the  ministry  had  to  defer  $13.3  million  in 
its  1991/92  capital  commitments  to  universities, 
reducing  the  funds  from  $77.7  million  to  $64.4 
million. 

Segal  said  the  federal  government  is  also  a 
"major  culprit"  in  the  financial  woes  facing 
universities.  Ottawa  has  capped  transfer  pay- 
ments, while  increasing  unemployment  insurance 
premiums  and  Canada  Pension  Plan  payments.  □ 


Senate  brainstorms  on  budget  woes 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 
Senate  lobbed  a few  solutions  to 
the  University’s  budget  crisis  into 
the  administration’s  court  during  a 
marathon  meeting  March  17. 

While  sitting  through  a three- 
hour  barrage  of  financial  charts, 
graphs  and  ledgers,  senators 
asked  questions  and  offered  solu- 
tions to  the  University’s  $14-mil- 
lion  operating  deficit.  Some  were 
entrepreneurial,  others  were 
draconian. 

But  nobody  was  deluded. 
“These  are  very  difficult  times  for 
everyone  in  the  University  com- 
munity," said  President  Brian 


Inside: 

Included  in  this  week's 
At  Guelph  is  a 
brochure  describing 
the  programs  at  The 
Arboretum. 
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A gift  to  last 

A bequest  from  a 1939 
graduate  of  Macdonald  In- 
stitute has  injected  $1.32  mil- 
lion into  the  scholarship 
program  in  FACS.  Read  about 
it  in  “Alumni  House  News.” 
the  first  of  a series  of  columns 
by  Alumni  Affairs  and  Devel- 
opment, on  page  3.  □ 


Segal.  “And  none  of  us  have  the 
right  to  believe  they  will  be  mini- 
mized.” 

U of  G proposes  a three-year 
plan  to  eliminate  the  $ 14-million 
deficit  by  1994/95.  This  plan  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  ex- 
isting staff  and  faculty  agreements 
will  be  honored,  said  Academic 
Vice-President  Jack  MacDonald 
in  an  interview. 

The  administration  continues  to 
meet  with  staff  and  faculty  as- 
sociations over  reopening  current 
contracts,  he  said.  “Any  relief 
from  the  existing  contracts  would 
have  a substantial  effect  on  reduc- 
ing this  deficit.” 

The  administration  has  come  up 
with  a deficit-reducing  plan 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  these 
meetings. 

In  the  works 

A planned  five-per-cent  cut  in 
administration  is  already  in  the 
works  for  1992/93.  It  will  reduce 
the  deficit  from  $14  million  this 
year  to  about  $9  million  in 
1992/93. 

Other  deficit-reducing  measures 
such  as  salary  freezes,  leaving 
faculty  vacancies  unfilled,  fee  in- 
creases, one  or  two  weeks  of 
University-wide  unpaid  leave,  in- 
creased revenue  and  cost  recov- 
eries could  save  another  $7.5  mil- 
lion next  year. 

These  combined  solutions  could 
shave  the  deficit  to$  1 .5  million  by 
the  end  of  1992/93,  to  $1.45  mil- 
lion in  the  second  year  and  to  zero 
in  the  third. 

The  administration  is  asking  the 
University  community  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  options  and 
come  up  with  other  solutions. 

Over  the  past  week,  Segal  and 
MacDonald,  along  with  John 
Miles,  director  of  Financial  and 
Administrative  Services,  and 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president. 


administration,  have  been  meet- 
ing with  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents to  discuss  the  budget.  Two 
other  meetings  with  Senate  are 
planned,  and  the  team  will  con- 
tinue to  consult  with  members  of 
the  University  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 

The  president  will  present  a 
proposed  three-year  budget  to 
Board  of  Governors  for  approval 
in  May. 

Save  overhead 

At  Senate,  Prof.  Bryan  Henry, 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
suggested  that  U of  G become  its 
own  insurer  and  banker  to  save 
administrative  overhead. 

Ferguson  agreed  that  there  “are 
savings  to  be  had  (by)  holding  the 
reserves  ourselves”  and  said  the 
University  is  looking  into  moving 
in  that  direction. 

Segal  said  Guelph  also  wants 
more  control  over  its  medical 
plan.  An  aging  population  and  a 
dramatic  increase  in  dispensing 
fees  have  almost  doubled  total 
employee  benefit  costs  for  medi- 
cal, dental  and  group  life  in- 
surance in  three  years  — from 
$4.5  million  in  1988/89  to  a 
forecast  $8  million  in  1991/92. 

Hydro  costs  up 

Because  of  a 12-per-cent  rate 
increase,  Ontario  Hydro  costs  will 
increase  from  about  $8.2  million 
this  year  to  almost  $8.9  million 
next  year.  Scientific  equipment, 
growth  chambers  and  air  con- 
ditioners are  the  major  energy 
users,  Ferguson  said. 

One  option  the  University  is 
considering  is  generating  some  of 
its  own  power  with  gas  gener- 
ators, he  said,  but  Ontario  Hydro 
is  reluctant  to  negotiate  now  while 

Continued  on  page  2 


The  art  of  winning 


Fourth-year  tine  art  student  during  College  Royal.  Fourth- 
Jody  Boehnert’s  Laughing  Loki  year  student  John  MacCallum's 
garnered  the  first  prize  juror’s  Self-Portrait  received  a juror’s 
award  at  the  Fine  Art  Network's  award  and  the  Dimensions 
24th  annual  juried  art  Show  Award.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 


New  pool  dives  off  with 
sod-turning  ceremony 


U of  G will  turn  the  sod  for  a new 
$3-million  swimming  pool  April 
6.  Funded  by  students  and  the 
University,  the  25-metre,  eight- 
lane  swimming  pool  will  be  built 
on  the  north  side  of  the  W.F. 
Mitchell  Athletics  Centre  and  is 
slated  for  completion  in  the  fall  of 
1993. 

Participants  at  the  10  a.m.  sod- 
tuming  ceremony  will  include 
President  Brian  Segal,  athletics 
director  David  Copp,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Athletic  Association, 
the  Central  Student  Association 
and  the  Graduate  Students  As- 
sociation. and  members  of  the 
University's  swim  team. 

The  pool  is  part  of  the  third 
phase  of  an  Athletics  Department 
building  program  that  began  in 


1985.  The  first  phase  involved 
construction  of  the  twin-pad 
arenas.  The  second  phase  con- 
sisted of  building  squash  courts 
and  renovating  the  existing  ath- 
letics building.  The  third  phase 
also  involves  renovations,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $700,000.  □ 
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Senate  report 


Sulawesi  project  up  for  review 


As  part  of  an  overall  review  of  U 
of  G’s  international  projects. 
Senate  is  conducting  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  the 
Sulawesi  Regional  Development 
Project  to  ensure  compliance  with 
University  policies. 

The  review  aims  to  determine 
whether  the  project  violates  any 
academic  freedom  standards  in  its 
compliance  with  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  host  government, 
whether  it  is  aiding  in  any  human 
rights  violations  or  environmental 
destruction  and  whether  it  lends 
legitimacy  to  the  government  or 
agencies  responsible  for  any 
human  rights  or  environmental 
violations. 


Three  external  consultants  will 
conduct  the  review  and  report  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Activities  (SCIA). 

They  are  Meyer  Brownstone  of 
Oxfam-Canada;  Colin 
MacAndrews,  a member  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Management 
Project  in  Indonesia;  and  Clovis 
Demers,  vice-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Centre  for  Human 
Rights  and  Democratic  Develop- 
ment . 

The  two-phase  review  will  begin 
with  Brownstone  and  Demers 
visiting  campus  April  6 to  8 to 
meet  with  SCIA  and  faculty,  staff 
and  students  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  project.  The  team 


will  also  be  available  to  meet  with 
other  members  of  the  University 
community.  For  an  appointment, 
call  Carol  Sherman  in  the  Office 
of  the  Academic  Vice-President 
at  Ext.  3846  by  March  3 1 . 

Individuals  or  groups  who  wish 
to  make  a presentation  to  the  team 
should  submit  written  material  to 
the  panel  through  the  academic 
vice-president  by  the  end  of 
March.  Submissions  must  be 
directly  related  to  the  specific  in- 
tent of  the  review. 

Phase  2 of  the  review  will  in- 
volve a visit  to  Indonesia  by  all 
members  of  the  team.  SCIA  ex- 
pects to  receive  a final  report  by 
late  fall.  □ 


Senate  brainstorms 


Continued  from  page  1 


it  has  a surplus  of  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  heating 
gas  bill  has  been  static  for  the  past 
several  years.  Reducing  tempera- 
tures by  up  to  two  degrees  inside 
buildings  might  save  $100,000, 
but  would  be  difficult  to  manage, 
he  said. 

Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  associate 
dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  sug- 
gested the  University  cut  costs  by 
suspending  the  internal  review 
process.  MacDonald  responded 
that  the  administration  has 
decided  to  scale  down  the  annual 
budget  for  the  internal  review  to 
$40,000  in  1992/93.  Only  the 
Sulawesi  project  will  be  reviewed 
next  year  (see  accompanying 
story). 
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But  “it  pains  us  to  suspend  the 
internal  review,”  he  told  Senate. 
“In  this  age  of  accountability,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  of 
spending  $100,000  than  to  con- 
duct systematic  reviews  of  depart- 
ments to  enhance  their  quality.” 

Will  not  be  filled 

Of  about  700  faculty  positions, 
30  will  be  removed  over  the  next 
three  years  and  other  vacant  posi- 
tions will  be  held  open  until  the 
budget  is  finalized,  he  said.  And 
any  positions  that  become  vacant 
will  not  be  filled. 

Another  option  for  increasing 
revenues  is  raising  parking  and 
athletic  fees,  said  Ferguson.  But  a 
hike  in  parking  fees  would  not  be 
a popular  solution,  he  said,  and 
when  it  comes  to  athletic  fees,  the 
University  has  to  “be  conscious  to 
keep  ourselves  in  line  with  other 
institutions.” 

Another  possible  revenue  gener- 
ator is  a University-wide  unpaid 
leave,  he  said.  If  staff  and  faculty 
took  one  week’s  unpaid  leave,  the 
University  would  save  an  es- 
timated $2.1  million. 

Not  an  option 

Prof.  Walter  Bilanski,  Engineer- 
ing, noted  that  unpaid  leave  would 
have  to  be  voluntary.  Segal  added 
that  an  imposed  campus-wide 
leave  would  require  unanimous 
consent  and  would  be  impossible. 
And  layoffs  are  not  an  option  un- 
less they  are  part  of  a bargaining 
unit  contract. 

Bilanski  suggested  nine-month 
appointments.  MacDonald  said 
this  has  been  discussed  and  would 


require  adjustment  of  the  faculty 
special  plan  agreement. 

Prof.  Hamish  Rattray,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry,  said  the 
University  might  consider  more 
than  a “Band-Aid  treatment.”  If 
government  funding  is  not  likely 
to  improve,  he  said,  “why  don’t 
we  do  something  drastic?” 

He  also  suggested  building 
Hospitality  Services/Retail  Op- 
erations into  a more  profitable 
enterprise.  Ferguson  responded 
that  profits  beyond  a certain  level 
become  taxable  and  that  labor 
costs  would  not  be  competitive 
because  employees  are  paid  by  the 
University. 

Corporate  consulting 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  director  of 
the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development,  sug- 
gested revenue-generating  alter- 
natives such  as  corporate  consult- 
ing and  research  collaborations. 

He  calculated  that  if  faculty  took 
the  25  days  a year  they  are  al- 
lowed for  remunerative  external 
activities  and  used  them  for  cor- 
porate consulting,  the  University 
could  raise  $2  million  a year. 
MacDonald  said  public  institu- 
tions like  the  University  have  their 
“hands  tied  in  how  they  can  raise 
such  money." 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  balked  at  such 
an  idea.  When  would  faculty,  who 
already  have  extra  course  loads, 
find  the  time  or  energy  to  pursue 
corporate  consulting,  he  asked.  □ 
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Budget  fact  sheet 


Last  week’s  budget  meetings 
revealed  some  confusion  among 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity about  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  U of  G’s  Heritage  Fund, 
endowment  funds  and  special 
capital  funds. 

Endowments  are  funds  desig- 
nated by  donors  for  particular 
purposes,  such  as  scholarships, 
bursaries  and  research,  usually 
lightly  defined.  The  University 
is  not  free  to  use  these  funds  for 
other  purposes. 

The  new  Heritage  Fund  is  in- 
tended to  be  a permanent  re- 
pository for  both  undesignated 
and  designated  pools  of  capital. 
The  earnings  on  this  capital,  af- 
ter protection  against  inflation 
and  a modest  amount  for  rein- 
vestment, would  then  be  made 
available  to  the  University  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  for  spe- 
cial initiatives. 

Heritage  Fund 

Amount:  $10  million 
Sources:  The  fund  has  received 
$7.5  million  from  the  sale  of  Old 
Stone  Estates  and  property  on 
Stone  Road  West  and  Scottsdale 
Avenue.  It  also  received  $2.5 
million  from  the  Keefer  Estates. 
In  future,  the  fund  will  receive 
bequests  and  revenue  from  the 
development  of  properties  such 
as  Village  By  The  Arboretum 
and  Puslinch  (aggregates). 
Management:  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Heritage  Fund 
works  with  U of  G’s  treasurer 
and  professional  portfolio 
managers  and  repons  to  B of  G. 
Available  interest:  Estimated 
at  $350,000  for  1992/93. 

Inflation  protection  and 
growth  are  important  parts  of 
any  endowment.  The  Univer- 
sity protects  against  inflation  by 
reinvesting  that  portion  of  inter- 
est earnings  equal  to  the  rise  in 
the  consumer  price  index  (5.6 
per  cent  in  1991).  In  addition. 
10  per  cent  of  earnings  are  rein- 
vested for  growth  annually. 
Disposition:  Special  capital 
funds  (see  below). 

Future:  Heritage  Fund  trustees 
encourage  donations  to  ensure 
that  in  the  future,  income  from 
the  fund  can  be  used  to  enhance 
academic  initiatives. 


General 

endowment  funds 

Amount:  $4.4  million 
Sources:  General  bequests. 
Management:  The  treasurer 
works  with  professional  port- 
folio managers  and  reports  to  B 
of  G. 

Available  interest:  Estimated 
at  $250,000  for  1992/93. 
Disposition:  Scholarships,  bur- 
saries and  awards. 

Scholarship 
endowment  funds 

Amount:  $13.7  million 
Sources:  Bequests  designated 
for  scholarships,  awards  and 
bursaries. 

Management:  The  treasurer 
works  with  professional 
portfolio  managers  and  reports 
to  B of  G. 

Available  interest:  Estimated 
at  $700,000  for  1992/93. 
Disposition:  Scholarships,  bur- 
saries and  awards. 

Special  capital  funds 

These  funds,  which  are  unre- 
lated to  the  Heritage  Fund  and 
endowment  funds,  are  being 
used  to  finance  and  repay  $12 
million  in  capital  debt. 

This  debt  was  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  following:  the  need 
for  a new  chiller,  a shortfall  on 
capital  contributions  for  the 
Bovey  Building  and  OVC 
Learning  Centre,  Zavitz  Hall 
renovations,  additional  renova- 
tions to  the  Food  Science  and 
Axelrod  buildings,  the  new 
pool  and  child-care  centre  and 
to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
undergraduate  teaching  equip- 
ment in  1989/90  and  '90/91. 
Sources:  Heritage  Fund  interest 
and  contributions  from  ancillary 
operations  such  as  Parking  and 
Hospitality  Services/Retail  Op- 
erations. 

Special  capital  funds  should 
not  be  confused  with  capital 
grants  to  U of  G.  These  come 
from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  (MCU)  on  a 
project-by-project  basis.  In  the 
distant  past,  MCU  funded  some 
capital  projects  fully.  More 
recently,  its  practice  has  been  to 
fund  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  ap- 
proved costs  of  new  buildings 
or  major  renovations.  □ 


Senate  approves  awards 


Senate  approved  12  new  student 

awards  at  its  March  meeting. 

■ The  Boehringer  Mannheim 
Award  of  $400  goes  to  the 
microbiology  student  who  has 
presented  the  best  graduate 
seminar  during  the  academic 
year. 

■ The  Pharmacia  Microbiology 
Graduate  Award  of  $500  is  for 
the  best  poster  presented  by  a 
microbiology  student  at  a 
scientific  meeting. 

■ The  Dorothy  Britton  memorial 
awards  offer  a variety  of 
scholarships  for  FACS  students 
(see  story,  page  3.) 

■ The  Emiel  Griesbach  Year 
OAC  ’30  Fellowship  offers 
$1 ,000  to  an  entering  graduate 
student  in  food  science.  Apply 
to  the  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Food  Science  by  June  1 . 

■ The  Keith  R.  Collver  Fellow- 
ship consists  of  $1,000  for  a 
graduate  student  in  food 
science  or  horticultural  science 
researching  post-harvest 
physiology,  packaging,  pro- 


cessing or  marketing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Apply  to  the 
dean  of  OAC  by  June  1. 

■ The  Ted  McGrail  Memorial 
Fellowship  of  $ 1,000  goes  to  a 
graduate  student  doing  soy- 
bean research.  Apply  to  the 
dean  of  OAC  by  June  1. 

■ The  Kenneth  Me  Alpine  Pretty 
Fellowship  provides  $750  to  a 
land  resource  science  student 
researching  plant  nutrition  or 
soil  fertility. 

■ The  Samuel  Sidlofsky  Sociol- 
ogy of  Work  Award  of  $250 
goes  to  a sociology  student 
with  the  highest  standing  in  the 
courses  “Sociology  of  Work," 
"Industrial  Sociology”  and 
“Organizations." 

■ The  Samuel  Sidlofsky  Scholar- 
ship provides  $100  to  the 
honors  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology student  with  the  highest 
marks  in  two  of  three  courses 
— "Prejudice  and  Discrimina- 
tion,” “Ethnic  Groups”  and 
“Ethnicity  and  Aging:  Contem- 
porary Perspectives."  □ 
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Alumni  House  news 


Sara  Angelucci  with  her  award-winning  Memento  Mori. 


U of  G student  among  the 
1992  winners  of  Viewpoints 


A U of  G student  is  among  the 
1992  winners  of  [he  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre's  annual  juried 
exhibition.  Viewpoints.  Sara 
Angelucci  of  Hamilton  received 
the  Bookshelf  Cafe  and  Cinema 
Award  for  her  work  Memento 
Mori. 

Seven  other  area  artists  were 
also  recognized  for  their  work. 
Scott  Abbott  of  Guelph  won  the 
Guelph  Creative  Arts  Award, 
Kathleen  Schmalz  of  Guelph 
received  the  Wellington  County 
Brewery  Award,  Lynn  MacIntyre 
of  Dundas  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Ponds  Camera  Shop  Award.  D.R. 
Haines  of  Guelph  won  the  Barber 


Gallery  Award,  Mary  Wightman 
of  Kincardine  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Framing  Experience  Award 
and  Robert  Achtemichuk  of 
Kitchener  received  the  Carden 
Street  Music  Shop  Award  . 

Sponsored  by  Wellington  Coun- 
ty Brewery,  the  1 1th  annual  ex- 
hibition presents  64  pieces  by  60 
artists  from  Wellington,  Water- 
loo, Wentworth.  Grey,  Bruce. 
Halton  and  Dufferin  counties.  It 
will  be  on  display  at  the  art  centre 
until  April  26.  □ 


Turfgrass  building  moves  ahead 


Construction  is  well  under  way  on  the  new  Guelph  slated  for  July,  with  an  official  opening  expected  in 
Turfgrass  Institute  on  Victoria  Road.  Completion  is  September. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


FACS  scholarship  program  gets 
$1.32-million  boost  from  grad 


Dorothy  Britton,  a 1939  graduate  of  Macdonald  In- 
stitute who  died  in  1988,  never  forgot  her  Guelph 
beginnings.  Although  she  lived  and  worked  in  British 
Columbia,  she  wanted  to  give  something  back  to  the 
university  that  helped  start  her  career. 

She  did  that  in  the  form  of  two  works  of  art  that  are 
now  part  of  the  U of  G collection  and  a bequest  of 
$1.32  million  to  establish  a permanent  endowment 
in  FACS  in  her  name.  The  funds  will  provide  a 
$ 1 4,000  doctoral  fellowship,  three  $ 1 2,000  graduate 
fellowships,  up  to  10  annual  graduate  awards  of 
$1,500  and  up  to  six  undergraduate  scholarships  of 
$1,500. 

“The  University  of  Guelph  is  grateful  for  such 
vision  and  generosity,"  says  FACS  Dean  Richard 
Barham.  “Scholarships  are  a top  priority  here,  and 
the  thoughtful  planning  of  donors  such  as  Dorothy 
Britton  enhances  the  scholarship  program.  Our  stu- 


dents benefit,  and  the  Britton  name  is  remembered 
in  perpetuity.” 

In  coming  to  Guelph,  Britton  was  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  father,  Edgar,  who  attended  OAC. 
After  graduation,  she  returned  to  her  home  province 
of  British  Columbia  to  work  as  a food  writer  for  the 
provincial  government.  In  1952,  she  joined  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  processing  department  of  the  Sum- 
merland  Research  Station  as  a home  economist. 

Her  work  included  developing  recipes  in  the 
station’s  test  kitchens  using  B.C.  fruit  and 
vegetables.  These  recipes  were  then  published  and 
widely  distributed.  Britton  and  her  colleagues  also 
appeared  on  popular  radio  and  television  programs. 

In  1979,  she  retired  from  the  research  station,  but 
maintained  her  contacts  with  food  organizations  and 
U of  G,  providing  support  through  donations  to  the 
Alma  Mater  Fund  and  The  Campaign.O 


Axing  of  Science  Council  raises  ire 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

The  Science  Council  of  Canada  is 
one  of  the  casualties  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Brian  Mulroney’s  war  on 
government  spending.  It  was  axed 
in  the  Feb.  25  federal  budget  be- 
cause Ottawa  says  the  council’s 
services,  which  cost  $3.2  million  a 
year,  exist  elsewhere. 

Mulroney’s  creation  last  year  of 
the  National  Advisory  Board  on 
Science  and  Technology 
(NABST)  — of  which  Research 
Vice-President  Larry  Milligan  is  a 
member  — meant  Canada  had 
two  science-related  groups  with 
similar  mandates. 

The  Science  Council  was 
designed  to  give  Ottawa  advice  on 
science  and  technology  and  how 
effectively  it’s  being  used  by 
government.  The  prime  minister 
believes  that  NABST,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  industry,  govern- 
ment and  academia,  can  do  the  job 
the  Science  Council  was  original- 
ly designed  for. 

The  Science  Council  has  existed 
since  the  early  1960s  and  is  often 
credited  for  planting  seeds  that 
later  (much  later,  in  some  cases) 
led  to  government  action.  In  1967, 
for  example,  it  recommended 
creating  a Canadian  space  agency. 
Twenty-two  years  later,  the 
government  decided  to  set  one  up. 

The  council  was  a visionary  in 
recycling.  In  the  early  1970s,  it 
started  advocating  a blue  box  pro- 
gram and  printed  its  reports  on 
recycled  paper. 


A real  sport 


The  council  also  says  it  was  the 
first  to  report  how  women  were 
dropping  out  of  science  in  school 
at  an  early  age.  “Now,  everyone’s 
on  that  bandwagon,”  says  former 
science  council  chair  Dr.  Stuart 
Smith. 

The  decision  to  eliminate  the 
council  has  drawn  the  ire  of  some 
members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

“The  amount  of  money  to  be 
saved  in  abolishing  the  Science 
Council  is  minimal  in  comparison 
with  its  contributions,”  says  Presi- 
dent Brian  Segal.  “It’s  sheer  folly 
to  abolish  it.” 


When  Betsy  H 
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Governors  I 

March  30.  she 

will  be  bring-  Bet  A|lan 

mg  with  her  a 

familiarity  with  U of  G gained  as 
both  a student  and  an  employee. 

A 1983  graduate  of  Guelph’s 
geography  and  political  studies 
programs,  Allan  has  been  an 
alumni  officer  with  University 
Affairs  and  Development  since 
1986.  This  has  involved  working 
with  college  alumni  associations 
and  developing  alumni  chapters 
nationally  and  around  the  world. 


Nobel  prize-winning  chemist 
John  Polanyi  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  says  there  is  no  other 
group  that  analyses  “whether  we 
have  good  science  in  Canada.” 

The  announcement  stunned 
Science  Council  president  Janet 
Halliwell.  "This  is  short-sighted 
and  inexplicable,”  she  says.  “It 
won’t  take  long  to  realize  this  is  a 
mistake.”  She’s  considering  ways 
to  keep  the  agency  together  with 
private  funding. 

Legislation  has  already  been 
tabled  to  eliminate  the  council, 
and  employees  have  been  told 
they  must  be  gone  by  April  1 . □ 


She  has  also  been  involved  in 
secondary  school  liaison  pro- 
grams with  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  campus 
will  be  a plus  in  her  new  post. 
“I’ve  sat  on  internal  committees, 
and  I’m  familiar  with  the  inner 
machinations  of  the  University,” 
she  says.  “This  will  assist  my  tran- 
sition.” 

As  the  board  secretary,  part  of 
her  responsibility  will  involve 
helping  the  board  function  as 
smoothly  as  possible,  says  Allan. 

“I  will  be  supporting  this  com- 
plex structure,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing access  for  various  interest 
groups  and  individuals  to  the 
Board  of  Governors.  It’s  a non- 
partisan position.”  □ 


Guelph  basketball  Gryphon 
Eric  Hammond  prepares  to 
sink  a basket  against  Brandon 
at  the  national  championships 


A Toronto  man  was  arrested 
March  20  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  thefts  in  the  Athletics 
Centre. 

The  arrest  came  after  several 
hockey  players  noticed  the  man 
acting  suspiciously  in  a locker 
room.  They  notified  campus 


this  weekend  in  Halifax. 
Guelph  outscored  Brandon  72 
to  64  to  take  third  place  overall. 


police  and  detained  him  until  of- 
ficers arrived. 

When  apprehended,  the  man 
was  found  in  possession  of  money 
and  stolen  items  worth  about 
$600.  He  has  been  charged  with 
theft,  obstruction  and  possession 
of  house-breaking  tools.  □ 


B of  G names  secretary 


Photo  by  Dave  Crozier.  the  Ontarion 

Toronto  man  arrested 
in  Athletics  Centre  thefts 
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■ The  lab  of  Prof.  Larry  Peterson, 
Botany,  has  cut  down  sig- 
nificantly on  paper  towels  by 
using  cloth  towels  at  sinks  that 
are  used  the  most. 

■ Kraft  envelopes  can  be  reused 
as  campus  mail  envelopes  by 
drawing  a line  down  the  centre 


and  ruling  off  spaces  for  new 
addresses,  says  Elizabeth  Hall 
of  the  Pest  Diagnostic  Clinic. 

■ Veterinary  science  student 
Laura  Johnson  initiated  her 
own  recycling  program  at  the 
Elora  Dairy  Cattle  Research 
Station.  She  brought  a blue  box 


into  the  station  and  collects 
recyclables  from  the  staff 
during  the  week.  She  sorts  the 
contents  and  takes  them  to  the 
city’s  recycling  depot,  along 
with  her  own  household  recy- 
clables. For  15  minutes’  work 
per  week,  she  has  helped 
reduce  the  amount  of  garbage 
thrown  out  at  the  station. 

We’re  interested  in  hearing 
about  your  efforts  to  reduce,  reuse 
and  recycle  on  campus.  Write  to 
At  Guelph.  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  or  call  Ext.  2592.  □ 

Fax  facts 

You  can  lower  your  fax  costs  and 
save  energy  and  resources  by  fol- 
lowing a few  simple  steps: 

■ If  you  send  faxes  long  distance, 
see  if  you  can  send  them  after  6 
p.m.,  when  rates  are  lower.  If 
you  work  very  late,  try  to  send 
them  after  1 1 p.m. 

■ Don't  send  photos  or  complex 
graphics  unless  they  are  neces- 
sary. They  take  longer  to  trans- 
mit and  usually  reproduce 
poorly. 

■ If  your  fax  machine  has  “fine” 
or  “half-tone”  settings,  make 
sure  they  are  turned  off  for  nor- 
mal transmission.  When  they 
are  on,  paper  takes  longer  to 
feed  through  the  machine  and 
phone  costs  go  up. 

■ Don't  send  legal-size  docu- 
ments unless  it’s  necessary.  If 
you  are  sending  a short  note, 
consider  using  a half  piece  of 
paper,  because  thermal  fax 
paper  is  both  expensive  and 
non-recyclable. 

■ It  you  do  a lot  of  faxing,  inves- 
tigate a service  such  as  Bell 
Canada's  FaxCom.  which  can 
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by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Styrofoam  “peanuts,”  the  small 
chips  used  as  packing  material, 
pose  a headache  for  organizers  of 
recycling  projects.  The  chips  are 
not  biodegradable,  they’re  bulky 
and  they're  a lot  of  trouble  to 
recycle. 

Making  them  used  to  involve 
using  chlorofluorocarbons,  the 
class  of  chemicals  linked  to 
destruction  of  the  ozone  layer. 
And  if  they're  left  in  the 
cardboard  boxes  they’re  packed 
in,  they  contaminate  the 
cardboard  recycling  process. 

Millions  of  chips 

But  a group  of  people  in  depart- 
ments around  campus  have 
worked  out  one  way  to  minimize 
these  problems.  With  the  co- 
operation of  a local  scientific 
supply  company,  they  have  or- 
ganized the  collection  and  reuse 
of  some  of  the  millions  of 
styrofoam  chips  that  arrive  on 
campus. 

As  early  as  1976,  chips  were 
returned  to  Fisher  Scientific,  an 
American  supply  company,  by 
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Recycling  action  around  campus 


Cheryl  Anderson-Langmuir,  a 
technician  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 
When  she  found  out  that  many  of 
the  chips  were  not  being  reused, 
however,  she  joined  forces  with 
people  from  the  departments  of 
Crop  Science,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ence and  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  to  Find  a better  solution. 
In  1990,  their  ad  hoc  committee 
contacted  Mandel  Scientific,  a 
laboratory  supply  company  in 
Guelph. 

“They  were  quite  pleased  to 
have  a chance  to  come  and  pick 
the  chips  up,”  says  Julie  Gold,  a 
PhD  student  in  the  Department  of 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
and  a member  of  the  committee. 
"Now  they’re  reused  right  here  in 
Guelph.” 

The  chips  are  collected  in 
fibreboard  drums  donated  by  Mc- 
Neil Consumer  Products,  and 
when  the  drums  are  full,  someone 
empties  them  into  sacks  and  calls 
Mandel  Scientific  to  take  the 
sacks  away.  The  work  involved  is 
minimal,  says  Gold,  noting  that 
the  person  who  empties  the  drums 
has  to  work  for  about  10  minutes 


every  two  weeks. 

The  only  problem  involved  in 
collecting  the  chips  is  preventing 
people  from  throwing  garbage 
into  the  drums,  she  says. 

The  chips  are  used  by  Mandel  to 
pack  the  shipments  it  sends  all 
over  Canada,  says  Jim  McGivney. 
the  company’s  warehouse 
manager.  He  collects  about  4C 
cubic  metres  of  chips  from  cam- 
pus each  month. 

Cuts  costs 

Other  forms  of  packing  material, 
including  chips  made  of  vegetable 
starch,  are  available,  but  are  ex- 
pensive. Reusing  the  chips  from  U 
of  G means  his  company  can  cut 
down  significantly  on  the  chips  it 
has  to  buy. 

The  collection  program  has  now 
spread  beyond  the  original  depart- 
ments, says  Gold,  although  not  all 
departments  have  been  as  en- 
thusiastic about  the  program  be- 
cause it  does  require  at  least  one 
person  willing  to  collect  the  chips. 
It  is,  however,  an  individual  pro- 
gram, she  says,  so  each  building 
or  department  can  make  its  own 
arrangements  for  pickup. 

Some  of  the  buildings  that  are 
involved  are  Crop  Science, 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition, 
Thombrough  and  Bovey.  Anyone 
interested  in  joining  the  program 
can  call  McGivney  at  763-2 145.0 


PhD  student  Julie  Gold  collects  styrofoam  packing  chips  from  collection 
drums  in  the  Axelrod  Building.  The  chips  are  reused  by  a company  in 
Guelph.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


FEEDING  BIRDS 
IN  APRIL 

We  often  feel  that  winter  is  over  as 
soon  as  the  snow  starts  to  melt  or 
we  have  a few  spring-like  days.  For 
wildlife,  these  can  be  the  leanest 
months,  since  most  wild  fruits, 
seeds,  etc.  have  all  been  eaten,  and 
no  spring  buds,  insects  or  seeds 
have  become  available.  To  help  you 
help  the  birds  we  supply  high  quality,  no-waste  mixes  - mixes  that 
contain  only  the  seeds  known  to  be  preferred  by  birds. 

Water  is  as  important  as  food  for  birds.  Some  birds,  such  as  robins, 
that  don’t  come  to  feeders,  can  be  attracted  to  your  yard  with  a bird 
bath  - we  have  several  models  in  stock. 

Any  effort  we  make  to  help  nature  is  is  rewarded  ten-fold.  Nature 
always  responds  with  beauty,  diversity,  and  an  increased  quality  in 
our  own  back -yard  environment! 


QAMJ  Quids  (JVIatu/ie  2kof) 
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When  the  chips  are 
down  . . . recycle  them 


cut  costs  substantially.  □ 
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Research  report 


Archive  membership 
opens  doors  for  social 
science  researchers 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Uof  G has  joined  a research 
consortium  that  will  give 
campus  researchers  direct  access 
to  the  world’s  largest  social  scien- 
ces data  archive. 

A group  of  Guelph  faculty  and 
staff  has  been  pushing  for  U of  G 
membership  in  the  Interuniversity 
Consortium  for  Political  and  So- 
cial Research  (ICPSR)  since 
1985,  says  Prof.  Fred  Evers, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
“The  educational  and  research 
merit  of  this  is  just  infinite,”  he 
says. 

ICPSR  is  supported  by  more 
than  320  member  academic  in- 
stitutions around  the  world,  in- 
cluding many  Canadian  univer- 
sities. It  offers  computer  access  to 
25,000  original  research  data  files 
compiled  since  1962. 

The  data  archive  is  particularly 
useful  to  graduate  students  and 
faculty  doing  research  in  sociol- 
ogy, political  studies,  economics, 
family  studies,  psychology,  an- 
thropology, agricultural  econo- 
mics, history,  geography,  and 
rural  and  international  develop- 
ment. Having  it  will  enhance  the 
library’s  research  resources  and 
help  draw  top-notch  graduate  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  Guelph,  Evers 
says. 

The  U of  G Library  agreed  last 
year  to  pay  the  initial  annual 
$10,000  membership  fee  to  join 
ICPSR  and  to  continue  partial 
funding  after  the  first  year. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  future  annual 
fees  will  be  covered  centrally  by 
the  library,  says  chief  librarian 
John  Black.  The  other  40  per  cent 
will  be  shared  by  user  depart- 
ments from  their  library  alloca- 
tions or  other  funds.  The  consor- 
tium insists  on  a long-term 
membership. 

U of  G has  desired  access  to  the 
archives  for  more  than  20  years, 
but  has  been  held  back  by  the  cost, 
says  Black.  ICPSR  membership 
has  meant  a tradeoff  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  other  materials,  he 


says,  but  “access  to  major  data 
archives  of  a variety  of  social 
science  materials  wouldn’t  other- 
wise have  been  possible.” 

The  documentation  centre  in  the 
library  is  managing  the  archive 
catalogues,  which  will  eventually 
be  accessible  on  the  University’s 
mainframe  computer  system. 
Computing  Services  provides  the 
expertise  needed  to  retrieve,  use 
and  store  data  files. 

In  addition,  computing  spe- 
cialists in  various  departments 
have  volunteered  to  assist  those 
interested  in  using  the  archive, 
says  Evers.  “A  lot  of  people  are 
very  excited  about  this.” 

Based  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  ICPSR  is  one  of  two 
major  social  science  data  archives 
in  the  world.  The  other  is  at  the 
University  of  Essex  in  England. 

Evers  says  archives  became  a 
popular  research  tool  during  the 
1970s,  when  there  was  a move- 
ment to  “promote  and  legitimize 
secondary  analysis  of  social 
sciences  data”  such  as  polls,  cen- 
sus information  and  surveys. 
“Given  the  cost  of  collecting  data, 
it  became  necessary  and  respon- 
sible to  make  data  available  to 
other  researchers." 

The  central  archives  evolved  as 
a practical  and  less  expensive  al- 
ternative to  individual  university 
archives.  It  became  a useful  re- 
search tool  as  the  stigma  attached 
to  doing  secondary  analysis  disap- 
peared, he  says. 

Now,  depositing  research  data  in 
the  archives  is  valued  as  highly  by 
scientists  as  publishing  a paper, 
says  Evers.  “It  became  a legit- 
imate professional  act,  something 
they  could  add  to  their  CVs.” 

Survey  data  contained  in  the 
ICPSR  archive  goes  back  to  about 
1962,  he  says,  but  “data  files  can 
go  back  as  far  as  someone  can 
construct  data  from  the  existing 
sources.” 

Major  headings  in  the  catalogue 
include  census  enumerations  (not 
including  the  Canada  Census), 
urban  studies,  wars,  aging,  eco- 


The world's  largest  social  science 
data  archive  is  now  at  the  finger- 
tips of  Guelph  researchers.  Bo 
Wandschneider,  Economics, 


shows  off  some  of  the  documen- 
tation and  data  that  have  already 
begun  to  arrive  based  on  requests 
from  campus  departments. 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 


nomic  behavior,  education, 
leadership,  geography  and  en- 
vironment, health  care,  legal  sys- 
tems and  mass  political  behavior. 

ICPSR  also  offers  summer 
credit  and  non-credit  courses  and 
workshops  at  Michigan  to  in- 
dividuals associated  with  member 
institutions.  The  summer  program 
includes  courses  on  computing, 


statistics  and  data  analysis,  math- 
ematics for  social  scientists  and 
survey  analysis,  and  specialized 
workshops  on  Latino  research  is- 
sues. quantitative  historical 
analysis  or  crime  and  criminal 
justice. 

For  archive  information,  call  Bo 
Wandschneider  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Ext.  8002.  □ 


Funding  news 

Food  programs 
seek  applications 

Applications  for  funding  from 
OMAF's  Red  Meat  II  Research 
Program  and  Ontario  Food- 
Processing  Research  Program  are 
due  May  I . Descriptions  of  each  of 
the  programs  are  available  from 
Barbara  Leachman  at  Ext.  8761. 
Proposals  should  be  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Research  before  sub- 
mission to  Kenneth  Boyd.  Educa- 
tion and  Research.  OMAF.  52 
Royal  Road.  Guelph  N I H I G3. 

Focus  on  diabetes 

The  National  Health  Research  and 
Development  Program  is  offering 
a special  research  initiative  to 
stimulate  and  focus  public  health 
and  health  services  research  on 
diabetes  among  aboriginal  com- 
munities in  Canada.  For  this  com- 
petition, aboriginal  is  defined  as 
status/non-status  Indians.  Inuit 
and  Metis.  The  deadline  for  letters 
of  intent  is  May  1.  Detailed  infor- 
mation and  submission  address 
can  be  obtained  from  Annette 
Clarke  at  Ext.  6927. 

NATO  extends 
program  eligibility 

The  NATO  Science  Committee 
has  extended  eligibility  for  its 
programs  to  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  This  means  scientists  in 
these  areas  can  participate  in 
NATO's  science  programs,  which 
include  collaborative  research 
grants,  advanced  research  work- 
shops, advanced  study  initiatives, 
intensive  courses,  expert  visits  and 
laboratory  links. 


Biotechnology:  a balancing  act 


What  does  the  public  need  and 
want  to  know  about  biotechnol- 
ogy? What  responsibility  does 
the  University  have  for  keeping 
the  public  informed?  These 
questions  and  more  will  be  ex- 
amined at  a day-long  workshop 
on  "How  to  Balance  the  Scales 
of  Biotechnology”  April  14. 

Speakers  include  Mike 


Pearson  of  OPIRG-Guelph; 
Rick  Walter  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Biotechnology: 
Deborah  Whale,  a farmer  and 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Institute  of  Ontario:  and 
Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  for  research.  Regis- 
tration is  $12  and  is  due  in  the 
Office  of  Research  April  4.  □ 


Atomic  agency  funds 
research  contracts 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency's  research  contracts  pro- 
gram seeks  proposals  for  projects 
in  the  areas  of  food  and  agricul- 
ture. human  health,  physical  and 
chemical  sciences,  marine  en- 
vironmental research,  nuclear 
power,  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment and  nuclear  safety.  Deadline 
for  submissions  is  May  31.  □ 


Deadlines 


April  22  is  the  deadline  to  apply 
for  grants  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation  and  Bedding  Plants 
Foundation  Inc. 

Applications  are  due  April  23 
for  the  G.  Allan  Roeher  Institute’s 
graduate  student  awards  and  re- 
search grants,  as  well  as  Secretary 
of  State  support  for  ethnic  re- 
search, visiting  lectureships  and 
Canadian  ethnic  studies  conferen- 
ces. 

Applications  must  be  submitted 
by  May  25  for  the  Smut  Visiting 
Fellowship  in  Commonwealth 
Studies  and  grants  from  the 
George  Lunan  Foundation.  R. 
Samuel  McLaughlin  Foundation 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

June  1 is  the  deadline  for  full 
proposals  to  the  Whitaker  Foun- 
dation for  medical  research 
projects  involving  the  use  of  en- 
gineering. June  15  is  the  deadline 
for  applications  to  SSHRC  for  the 
Teresa  Casgrain  P.D.  Fellow- 
ships. □ 
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GSA  names  executive 

The  1992/93  executive  of  the 
Graduate  Students  Association 
lias  been  named  by  acclamation. 
Taking  over  from  current  GSA 
president  Dave  Phipps  is  Christine 
Gottardo.  a student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry. 

Biomedical  sciences  student 
Balgil  Singh  is  the  new  vice-presi- 
dent. internal.  The  position  of 
vice-president,  external,  is  being 
shared  by  Lisa  McCormack. 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  and 
Rick  Smith.  Zoology.  Vice-presi- 
dent. activities,  is  Dawn  Kelk. 
Biomedical  Sciences.  No  decision 
on  vice-president,  finance,  has  yet 
been  made. 

Kelk  has  also  been  elected  a 
graduate  student  senator  for 
1992/93.  Others  senators  are 
Keith  McLean.  College  of  Arts: 
Tracey  Kerbler.  OAC:  Daniel 
Wilson.  CBS:  and  Rob  Froese. 
CPES.  Positions  are  still  vacant  in 
FACS.  CSS  and  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development. 

Students  honored 

The  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences  will  present  its  under- 
graduate awards  March  30  at  4 
p.m.  in  the  Branion  Room  of  the 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 
Building. 

Recipient  of  this  year’s  Hugh  D. 
Branion  Memorial  Scholarship  is 
fourth -year  student  Dorothy 
Ireton.  The  Brian  L.  Walker 
Memorial  Scholarship  goes  to 


fourth-year  student  Mandy 
McCorquondale.  The  Isabella 
Anderson  Conway  Memorial 
Scholarship  will  be  presented  to 
third-year  student  Roger  Stryker. 

Academic  achievement  awards 
for  the  course  '‘Fundamentals  of 
Nutrition"  go  to  Heather  Smyth. 
Shelley  Adams.  Fiona  Gilchrist, 
Jennifer  Jupp.  Sharon  Andratis. 
Eleanor  McNaughton  and  Chris 
Parent. 

Volunteer  to  walk 

Campus  Safe  Walk  is  looking  for 
summer  volunteers.  Program  co- 
ordinator Stephanie  Van  Egmond 
says  she  needs  at  least  35  people 
willing  to  work  a biweekly  shift 
from  9 p.m.  to  2 a.m.  from  May 
until  the  end  of  August.  If  you're 
interested,  drop  by  Room  2 1 2A  of 
the  University  Centre  or  call  Ext. 
4845. 

Powell  resigns 

CSA  president  Chris  Powell 
handed  in  his  resignation  last  week 
and  will  be  leaving  his  position 
three  weeks  short  of  the  end  of  his 
term.  Powell  says  he  is  leaving 
early  because  of  health  reasons. 

Youth  seminar 

The  39th  annual  Brandon  United 
Nations  youth  seminar  for  young 
people  aged  1 5 to  20  runs  May  7 
to  10  in  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
focuses  on  "Aboriginal  People  and 
the  Global  Environment.”  For 
more  information,  cal]  204-727- 
5675  or  International  Education 
Services  at  Ext.  6915.  □ 
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can  choose  from  a full  range  of  well-managed  alternatives,  structured  for  the 
future,  and  designed  to  meet  your  risk  and  return  requirements. 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 


Qara  M.  Marett 


Notices 


Human 

Resources 

report 


Appointments 

Martin  Hodgson  has  changed 
employment  from  engineering  as- 
sistant to  mechanical  engineer/ 
design  co-ordinator  in  the  En- 
gineering Department. 

Prof.  Alun  Joseph  has  been  ap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Department  of 
Geography  for  a Five-year  term 
beginning  July  1. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  March 
20.  the  following  opportunities 
were  available: 

Program  manager.  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  contrac- 
tually limited  from  April  1 to  Dec. 
3 1 . with  the  possibility  of  an  exten- 
sion.  Normal  hiring  range: 
$30,739  minimum;  $36,1 19  nor- 
mal hiring  limit;  $38,424  mid- 
point. 

The  following  position  was  avail- 
able to  on-campus  employees 
only: 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job 
rate:  $13.56  per  hour.  Probation 
rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower  than  job 
rate.  □ 


From  the 
archives 


1967 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month, 
Canada’s  policy  and  role  in  Viet- 
nam were  up  for  discussion  at  a 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Guelph 
Students’  International  Affairs 
Club.  Films  representing  the 
points  of  view  of  Hanoi.  Saigon 
and  Washington  were  followed  by 
a panel  of  speakers. 

1972 

Twenty  years  ago,  a census  of  harp 
seals  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
using  aerial  photography  began  as 
scientists  from  Guelph  tried  to  find 
an  accurate  model  for  the  seal 
population.  The  model  would  be 
used  to  assess  the  status  of  the  seal 
herds,  the  effect  of  manipulation 
of  stock  size  and  human  use  of  the 
animal. 


Debate  rescheduled 

A political  correctness  debate 
originally  scheduled  for  March 
24  has  been  rescheduled  to  April 
1 at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Speakers  are  Judy  Rebick,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Action 
Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  and  Alan  Borovoy, 
general  counsel  of  the  Canadian 
Civil  Liberties  Association.  Ad- 
mission is  free  for  members  of 
the  University  community,  $1 
for  others.  The  debate  was  or- 
ganized by  LIC  Programming. 

Vets  need  volunteers 

The  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  is  looking  for  volun- 
teers over  18  to  help  with  many 
tasks  around  the  hospital,  in- 
cluding exercising  animals, 
developing  radiographs  and 
delivering  samples.  Send 
resumes  to  Christi  Bilodeau, 
head  nurse  of  large  animal 
surgery,  or  call  Ext.  4146. 

A Valentine  cheque 

The  clowns  who  delivered  bal- 
loon bouquets  around  campus 
on  Valentine’s  Day  delivered  an 
extra  present  March  14  — a 
cheque  for  $2,500  to  Sister 
Christine,  who  works  with  the 
poor  and  homeless  in  downtown 
Guelph.  The  money  was  raised 
by  students  from  the  University 
Catholic  Community. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Jose  del  Valle,  Department 
of  Food  Science,  is  March  23  at  9 
a.m.  in  Food  Science  203.  The 
thesis  is  “Studies  on  the  Hard-to- 
Cook  Defect  of  Beans  ( Phaseolus 
vulgaris  L.).  His  adviser  is  Prof. 
Dave  Stanley. 

The  final  oral  exam  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Arlene  Yee,  Depart- 
ment of  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  is  March  27  at 
2 p.m.  in  VMI  101.  The  thesis 
topic  is  “A  Shiga-Like  Toxin  of 
Enteropathogenic  Escherichia 
Coli  Strain  H.I.8.”  Yee’s  adviser 


Spring  craft  show 

The  annual  Signs  of  Spring  craft 
show  and  sale,  featuring  the 
1 works  of  more  than  50  Canadian 
artisans,  runs  April  9 to  1 2 in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard. 
Hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is  free. 

A study  in  conflict 

A graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  is 
looking  for  people  who  have 
recently  experienced  conflict  to 
participate  in  a study.  For  more 
information,  call  Harry 
Stefanakis  at  Ext.  8319  or  Prof. 
Loraleigh  Keashly  at  Ext.  3976. 

Plant  tissue  workshop 

The  third  Canadian  workshop 
on  plant  tissue  culture  and 
genetic  engineering  takes  place 
June  17  to  20  on  campus.  For 
information  and  registration 
forms,  call  the  main  office  of  the 
Botany  Department,  Ext.  2730. 

Keep  off  the  grass 

The  Grounds  Department  asks 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity to  do  the  campus  ath- 
letics fields  a favor  by  not 
walking  on  them  until  May  l.  ln 
addition,  vehicles  should  be 
kept  off  grassy  areas  around  the 
University. 


is  Prof.  Carlton  Gyles. 

The  final  oral  exam  of  PhD  can- 
didate Kerst  Stelwagen.  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  is  April  1 0 at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Graham  Hall  3301. 
Stelwagen’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Don 
Grieve. 

The  final  oral  exam  for  PhD  can- 
didate Janice  Bailey,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  April  14  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Graham  Hall  3301. 
Her  supervisor  is  Prof.  Mary 
Buhr. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


Graduate  news 


1982 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Arts  Building 
became  the  MacKinnon  Building 
in  honor  of  the  first  dean  of  arts, 
Murdo  MacKinnon,  who  retired  in 
the  same  year.  □ 


PRIVATE 

SALE 

South  end  location  offers  proximity  to  the 
university  and  the  401.  Well-maintained 
3-bedroom  raised  bungalow  with  2 baths, 
family  room  with  fireplace,  hardwood  floors 
in  open  concept  living/dining  areas  and 
spacious  deck.  Price  of  $169,000  includes 
central  air,  central  vac,  all  window 
covenngs  and  5 appliancesll  Income 
potential.  Mustbeseenl 

837-0762 

TODAY! 


Around  town 


Giant  garage  sale 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival  in- 
vites everyone  to  do  some  bargain 
hunting  at  its  annual  garage  sale 
March  29  from  noon  to  4 p.m.  at 
the  Guelph  Farmers’  Market. 

Celebrate  wildlife 

Bird  banding,  a spider  show,  an 
owl  prowl  and  a woodcock  walk 
are  all  part  of  National  Wildlife 
Week  April  4 to  12.  Events  are 
being  held  daily  to  help  celebrate 
the  diversity  of  Canada’s  wildlife. 
They  include  a spider  show  April 
4 at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Public 
Library,  a swamp  tromp  April  5 at 
7 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Lake  Interpre- 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 

f°b  Teaching  and  Research 

TED  CARTER 

2x2  slides  In  colour  or  b&w  from  art  work  or  publications 
b&w  anlargements  from  negatives  or  colour  slides 
FAST  48  hour  service  with  pick  up  & delivery  at  your  office 

' ri&v  Visual  Methods 

W - Photography 


Slides  for  Teaching,  Research  & Industry,  B&W  Prints 

Ted  Carter  • 37  Balmoral  Dr  • Guelph  • 821-5905 


tive  Centre,  a discussion  of  On- 
tario bears  April  9 at  8 p.m.  at  The 
Arboretum  Centre,  an  owl  prowl 
April  10  at  8 p.m.  (leaving  from 
the  OVC  parking  lot)  and  an 
adopt-a-bird  program  April  12 
from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the 
Guelph  Lake  Interpretive  Centre. 
For  information  about  these  and 
other  events,  call  824-5838. 

On  being  a citizen 

Citizenship  development  classes 
are  again  being  offered  by  the 
Guelph  and  District  Multicultural 
Centre.  The  government,  history, 
geography  and  laws  of  Canada  are 
discussed  at  the  classes,  which  run 
Tuesdays  from  7 to  9:30  p.m.  at  the 
centre  at  128  Woolwich  St.,  Suite 
203.  The  classes  begin  April  21 
and  cost  $ 1 0.  To  resister,  call,  836- 
2222. 

Business  etiquette 

Guelph  Women  in  Networking 
presents  a workshop  on  polishing 
your  corporate  image  with  Emily 
McLean  of  People  Skills  Seminars 
in  Waterloo.  The  workshop  is 
April  7 at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Guelph 
Holiday  Inn.  Cost  is  $20  for  mem- 
bers, $25  for  non-members.  For 
reservations,  call  Kathy  Boyce  at 
836-2686.  □ 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  March  26 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Murine 
Coronavirus  Infections:  Vaccina- 
tion Strategies”  is  the  topic  at 
11:10  a.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 
Microbiology  Seminar  - Prof. 
Paul  Goodwin,  Environmental 
Biology,  looks  at  “Plant-Microbe 
Interactions”  at  noon  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 

VMI  Seminar  - Katherine 
Siminovitch  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  discusses  “Genetic  and 
Biochemical  Analysis  of  the  In- 
herited Immunodeficiency  Dis- 
ease Wiscott  Aldrich  Syndrome” 
at  2 p.m.  in  Pathology  2152. 
Board  of  Governors  - The 
monthly  meeting  is  at  4 p.m.  in  the 
Eccles  Centre. 

Music  in  Residence  - Student 
Housing  Services  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  present  a free  con- 
cert featuring  classical  guitarists 
Sean  Mclnnis  and  Catherine 
Shilton,  soprano  Karla  Clipperton 
and  Bruce  Frence  on  lute.  It 
begins  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Eccles 
Centre. 

Friday,  March  27 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Fatty  Acid  Metabolism  and 
Cell/Cell  Interaction:  Implica- 
tions in  Thrombosis,  Inflamma- 
tion and  Metastasis”  is  the  topic  of 
Mike  Buchanan  of  McMaster 
University  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 
Seminar  - Herb  Schellhom  out- 
lines “Regulation  of  Catalase  Ex- 
pression in  Escherischia  Coli ” at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 

Saturday,  March  28 

The  Arboretum  - Maple  Syrup 
Days  continue  today  and  Sunday 
from  9:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at  the 


Worship 


Sunday  Night  Worship,  an  inter- 
denominational service  of  singing, 
scripture,  reflection  and  prayer, 
runs  Sunday  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  Sunday  at  10:10  a.m. 
inThombrough  164  and  Monday 
at  12:10  p.m.,  Tuesday  at  8:10 
a.m.,  Thursday  at  12:10  p.m.  and 
Friday  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanstudy,  a feminist  study 
of  spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
“Sexism  and  God  Talk”  Thurs- 
days at  noon  in  UC  332. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  runs  Fridays  at  noon 
in  UC  533. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
is  Wednesday  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  □ 


We're  known  for  our 
quality  and  service 

We  offer  an  extensive  collection 
of  gif tware,  linens,  fine 
porcelain,  crystal  and  more. 
Imagine  how  helpful  our 

CfiftKtgistry 


service  can 


he. 


|l„ 

\ji4*UU*t4/ 


THE  GIFT  COLLECTION  - 

1 Quebec  St.  ♦ Guelph  ♦ 821-1260 


Members  of  the  U ot  G Choir  check  out  the  acoustics  in  a MacKinnon 
Building  stairwell  as  they  rehearse  for  their  April  4 concert  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  At  far  right  is  conductor  Robert  Hall. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


nature  centre.  Theatre  in  the  Trees 
features  My  Darling  Judith,  with 
buffet  dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  and 
show  at  8 p.m.  at  The  Arboretum 
Centre.  Tickets  are  $39.50  and  are 
available  from  the  UC  box  office. 

Tuesday,  March  31 

Our  World  - Jean  Steckle 
describes  her  research  on  native 
com  at  noon  in  UC  442. 
Psychology  Colloquium  - Shelly 
Hymel  of  the  University  of  Water- 
loo looks  at  “Children’s  Peer 
Relations:  The  Child’s  Perspec- 
tive” at  noon  in  UC  441. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “Baryon 
Asymmetry  of  the  Universe”  is 
explained  by  Larry  McLerran  of 
Minnesota  at  4 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Wednesday,  April  1 

Dynamical  Systems  Seminar  - 
Prof.  Bill  Langford,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  looks  at  “0(2) 
Mode  Interactions  and  Tori”  at  10 
a.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 

Food  for  Thought  - Jeff  Wilson, 
chair  of  AgCare,  explains  the  new 
Ontario  agriculture  environment 
agreement  at  noon.  For  location, 
call  Ext.  8909. 

Concert  - The  U of  G Concert 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Goddard,  performs  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Debate  - “Political  Correctness: 


Justice  or  Discrimination”  is  the 
topic  at  noon  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Bind- 
ing and  Transport  of  Drugs  by  P- 
Glycoprotein,  the  Multi-drug 
Resistance  Transporter”  is  the 
topic  of  Vesna  Rovic  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  222. 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - Jay 
Newsted  discusses  “Major 
Proteins  Associated  with  Sclero- 
tial  Development  in  Snow 
Moulds”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Agricultural  Alternatives  Club 

- An  international  perspective  on 
integrated  pest  management  is 
outlined  by  Paul  Hagerman  at 
5:15  p.m.  in  UC  344. 

Sociology  Lecture  - The  status  of 
the  land  claims  of  the  Teme- 
Augama  Anishnabai  natives  of 
Bear  Island  is  the  topic  of  Doug 
McKenzie,  director  of  negotia- 
tions for  the  tribe.  The  lecture  is  at 
7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  031. 

Thursday,  April  2 

Pathology  Seminar  - Trent 
Bollinger  describes  “Pathogeni- 
city of  Cochlosoma  Anatis  to 
Ducklings"  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Friday,  April  3 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Current  Topics  in  Lipoprotein 
Metabolism:  Dietary  Fatty  Acids 


ANDALUSITE 


Goldsmith  & Custom  Designed  .Jewellery 
Custom  designed  Handmade  jewellery  in  10K,  MK.  1HK  yellow  and 
white  gold 

Repairs  and  remodelling  of  nil  kinds  of  jewellery  in  silver,  geld  mid 
platinum 

Appraisals  for  insurance  and  other  purposes 
Engraving 

Selection  of  mass-produced  silver  and  gold  jewellery 


763-9780 


e/D 


58  Carden  SL,  Guelph  (across  from  City  Hall) 


The  Best  of  the  Blues  . . - 


EVERY  FRI.  in  the  BRASS  TAPS 

4:30  - 7:00  P.M.  NO  COVER  L.L.B.O. 


LIVE  MUSIC 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY  & WEDNESDAY  NIGHTS 


[ 


ii 


and  Oxidized  Lipoproteins"  is 
discussed  by  Murray  Huff  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - “Copepodology  for  the 
Ornithologist”  is  the  topic  of  Prof. 
Mark  Boileau  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 

Music  - The  Mel  Brown  Blues 
Jam  performs  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Brass  Taps. 


Saturday,  April  4 

Concert  - The  U of  G Choir,  with 
guests  John  Medina  and  Tris- 
kadekaphonia,  presents  a spring 
concert  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $8  general,  $6 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  at  the  Department  of 
Music  or  at  the  door. 

The  Arboretum  - The  Theatre  in 
the  Trees  production  My  Darling 
Judith  continues,  with  buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  show  at  8 p.m. 


Sunday,  April  5 

Drama  - Top  Girls,  the  Drama 
Department's  final  production  of 
the  semester,  opens  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  MacKinnon  Inner  Stage  and 
continues  nightly  at  8 p.m.  until 
April  10.  Tickets  are  $6.50  to 
$7.50  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Monday,  April  6 

Virology  Journal  Club  - The  In- 
terdepartmental Club  presents 
Prof.  Dean  Percy.  Pathology, 
giving  a review  and  update  on 
poliomyelitis  at  noon  in  VMI  101. 

Tuesday,  April  7 

Physics  Colloquium  - "Quasi- 
crystals and  Random  Tiling”  is 
explained  by  Katherine 
Slrandburg  of  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaushton  1 13. 


For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  "Calendar,”  call  Ext.  2592. 


BEST  WORLD  WIDE  FARES 


Buenos  Aires  $1,149.00 

Calgary  $289.00 

Edmonton  $289.00 

Gander  $282.00 

Halifax  $209.00 


London  $498.00 

Manchester  $498.00 

Montreal/Ottawa  $119.00 
Munich  $658.00 

Paris  $598.00 


Quebec  City  $162.00 

Regina  $259.00 

Rio  de  Janeiro  $1,049.00 

Rome/Milan  $738.00 

Sao  Paulo  $1,049.00 


Saskatoon  $259.00 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  $117.00 

SL  Johns  $282.00 

Sudbury  $100.00 

Thunder  Bay  $189.00 


Prices  quoted  are  round  trip  adull  tares  from  Toronto  via  Canadian  airlines.  Advance  purchase,  m 
apply.  Subject  to  availability  at  time  ol  booking. 


n , manrnum  ome  and  dale  ol  travel  restrictions 


All  the  ingredients 
fora 

Perfect  Meal 


i,  the  selection .. . 

, Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

' 12p.m.-2p.m.  ♦ $8^ 

Buffet  dinner 

?!jj\  7 days  a week  ♦ $1 195 

V All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carte 
menu  available. 

Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m.-2  p.m.  ♦ 1^5 


the  service . . . 

Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . . 


A cafe  serving  lood  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  for  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  for  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN 

^Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
^ Guelph,  Ontario 
Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 


AccuraTravel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  7M7 
Tel:  (519)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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824-1440 

TORONTO  W161 451-4486 


Now  Home  Ownership  Is  Twice  As  Easy: 

• Use  Your  R.S.E  Savings  Up  To 
$20,000  To  Purchase  Your  Home 

• 5%  Downpayment" 

% Mortgage"  Easy  Payment  Plan 


BUILT  BY 


GUELPH 


Sales  Office  Hours: 
Mon-Thurs,  1 - 8 pm 
Friday,  1 - 6 pm 
Sat,  Sun  & Holidays, 
1 1 am  - 6 pm 


Prices,  dimensions  and  specifications  are  approumate  and  subject  to  change  without  nolice  E.  & 0 E 
Conditions  may  apply  - see  sales  siatl  lor  details  "first  phase  only,  lor  3 years  0 A C. 

To  qualified  purchasers.  9 1/4\  for  5 years  0 A C 
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Guelph 


University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario 


Thought  for  the  week 

The  university  brings  out  all  abilities,  including  incapability. 

Anton  Cheko> 
^Discover 


Downtown! 
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NSERC,  milk  industry  launch  dairy  research  chairs 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Anew  multi-year,  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar  dairy  research 
venture  has  been  launched  at  U of 
G to  better  detect  food  pathogens 
in  dairy  products  and  exploit  the 
various  components  of  milk.  The 
effort  involves  the  support  of  two 
research  chairs  in  dairy  microbiol- 
ogy and  technology  for  the  next 
10  years. 

Announced  on  campus  Monday 
by  Minister  for  Science  Bill 
Winegard,  the  chairs  are  jointly 
funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil with  the  Ontario  Dairy  Council 
and  the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing 
Board.  They  mark  the  99th  and 
100th  chairs  sponsored  through 
NSERC ’s  Research  Partnerships 
program,  which  provides  match- 
ing funding  for  university-in- 
dustry collaboration.  (For  profiles 
of  the  chairs,  see  page  3.) 

“The  success  of  this  program  is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  we’ve 
reached  this  milestone  of  the 
100th  sponsored  industrial  re- 
search chair,”  said  Winegard. 
“The  technology  transfer  and 
graduate  training  central  to  the 
Research  Partnerships  program 
has  proven  very  popular.  This  is  a 
clear  statement  that  government 
and  industry  believe  in  university 
research.” 

Both  of  the  research  chairs  are 
located  in  the  Department  of  Food 


Science.  The  chair  of  dairy  tech- 
nology, held  by  Prof.  Douglas 
Dalgleish,  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Dairy  Council,  a trade  as- 
sociation of  72  member  com- 
panies that  use  milk  and  60  sup- 
pliers to  the  dairy  industry. 

Over  the  initial  five  years  of  the 
chair,  the  total  ODC/NSERC  con- 
tribution is  $1.75  million.  In  addi- 
tion, ODC  has  committed 
$625,000  for  the  second  five  years 
to  further  research. 


“The  members  of  the  ODC  are 
investing  in  the  future,”  said 
council  chair  Ross  Green.  ‘The 
combined  resources  of  the  dairy 
industry  are  making  this  possible, 
with  the  results  of  the  chair’s  re- 
search being  of  great  benefit  to  all 
members.  The  University  of 
Guelph  has  always  been  re- 
nowned for  its  dairy  science,  and 
the  addition  of  these  two  chairs 
will  ensure  that  a centre  of  excel- 
lence is  available  to  the  dairy  in- 


dustry in  the  future.” 

The  chair  of  dairy  technology 
will  conduct  fundamental  re- 
search that  will  make  the  base 
chemical  units  of  dairy  products 
(proteins,  fats  and  sugars)  more 
available  for  further  processing. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  variety  of  protein 
classes  — each  with  different 
properties  — found  in  milk. 

The  chair  of  dairy  microbiology, 
held  by  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  is 


co-sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board,  representing 
the  province’s  8,915  dairy 
farmers.  The  total  OMMB/ 
NSERC  contribution  over  the 
first  five  years  of  this  chair  is 
$1.57  million.  The  OMMB  has 
also  committed  $625,000  for  the 
second  five  years. 

This  chair  will  be  concerned 
with  revolutionizing  the  detection 
of  pathogens  in  dairy  products  to 


Continued  on  page  3 

B of  G urges  faculty  to  help  solve  fiscal  crisis 


Board  of  Governors  sent  a strong  message  to 
faculty  last  week  that  they  must  work  together 
with  the  administration  to  help  solve  the  current 
fiscal  crisis. 

Referring  to  the  “serious  financial  chal- 
lenge” facing  the  University,  Murray 
McEwan,  chair  of  the  finance  committee, 
commended  the  administration  for  holding 
widespread  consultations  on  campus  to  dis- 
cuss alternative  ways  to  reduce  the  deficit.  He 
expressed  the  committee’s  support  for  taking 
“serious  and  bold”  steps  to  address  a difficult 
situation. 

Board  members  noted  that  all  members  of  the 
University  community  need  to  participate  in 
these  discussions  and  contribute  to  a solution 
of  the  short-term  problem,  to  ensure  that  the 
University  will  be  able  to  meet  its  long-term 
goals.  The  board  said  it  is  not  prepared  to 
support  deficit  financing  when  the  budget 
comes  forward  in  May. 

Board  chair  Bill  Brock  also  said  that  Ontario 


university  board  chairs  as  a group  would  not 
go  to  the  government  to  lobby  for  more 
money. 

At  a time  when  private-sector  organizations 
and  governments  are  restructuring  to  survive, 
universities  must  find  a way  to  make  available 
funding  work  for  them.  Brock  said. 

Board  member  Kofi  Hadjor  said  the  board 
must  signal  faculty  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  solving  the  University’s  financial  problems. 

“The  movement  of  this  university  to  the  fu- 
ture requires  that  all  of  us  have  to  tighten  our 
belts,”  said  Hadjor.  “We  cannot  ask  the 
secretaries  and  everybody  eise  to  give,  give. 
give”  if  the  faculty  members  do  not  par- 
ticipate. “Faculty  cannot  have  it  good  when 
everything  is  good  and  have  it  good  when 
everything  is  bad.” 

Board  members  acknowledged  the  need  to 
maintain  the  important  relationship  between 
the  University  and  the  faculty.  At  the  same 
time,  faculty  should  not  “hide  behind  the 


legalities”  of  their  agreement  on  salary  and 
benefits,  said  Maureen  Sabia.  They  should 
look  beyond  them  to  the  changed  circumstan- 
ces affecting  the  whole  of  society. 

Some  board  members  said  that  some  parts  of 
the  University  community  may  not  yet  have 
grasped  the  gravity  of  the  budget  situation. 
Unless  people  believe  there  is  a serious  prob- 
lem, said  David  Weinberg,  they  will  not  be 
willing  to  consider  reopening  contracts  or 
making  sacrifices. 

The  administration  was  urged  to  provide  a 
full  analysis  of  the  use  of  resources,  including 
such  items  as  teaching  loads  and  course  enrol- 
ments. President  Brian  Segal  agreed  that  such 
an  analysis  would  offer  insight  to  all  students, 
faculty  and  staff. 

“Looking  at  the  budgets  now  through  dif- 
ferent eyes  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  the 
objectives  that  we’ve  set  for  ourselves,"  he 
said.O 
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Pension  news 

Included  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph  is  a newsletter  for 
retirees  only  from  the  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  Pen- 
sions. Other  members  of  the 
University  will  receive  the 
newsletter  through  campus 
mail.  The  task  force  is  also 
sponsoring  a series  of  town 
meetings  this  month,  begin- 
ning April  9 with  a noon-hour 
session  in  Room  164  of  the 
Thombrough  Building.  □ 


After  76  years  of  research,  scientists  in  the 
Department  of  Botany  and  School  of  En- 
gineering have  won  the  race  to  develop  the 
first  bicycle  tree  in  North  America.  Although 
bicycles  have  been  grown  for  centuries  in 


A bumper  crop! 

Asia  and  parts  of  South  America,  North 
Americans  have  never  been  able  to  grow 
more  than  spokes  or  the  occasional  set  of 
handlebars.  Guelph's  first  crop  of  bikes, 
shown  above,  will  be  ready  for  harvesting  in 


May.  On  hand  to  celebrate  the  harvest  will  be 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  original 
research  team,  retired  botany  professor 
Aprille  Foole. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Teach  more, 
prof  suggests 

The  senior  administration  is  to  be 
thanked  for  its  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss openly  U of  G’s  budget  situa- 
tion at  public  meetings. 

Although  the  suggestions  to  find 
additional  funds  in  the  short  term 
via  unpaid  holidays  and  salary 
donations  are  laudable,  though 
probably  illegal,  perhaps  a more 
direct  way  can  be  found  to  im- 
prove the  overall  number  of  cour- 
ses offered  by  the  full-time  faculty 
during  a time  of  instructional 
shrinkage. 

When  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald 
first  became  vice-president, 
academic,  he  encouraged  us  to 
decrease  the  number  of  courses 
we  were  teaching  at  the  time.  In 
my  department,  that  meant  a drop 
from  six  to  five  courses  a year,  an 
objective  recently  realized  by  the 
historians,  but  not  by  the  studio 
faculty. 

In  these  troubled  times,  I would 
welcome  an  administrative 
recommendation  to  increase  my 
teaching  assignments  to  six  cour- 
ses again,  provided  that  every  U of 

CLOTHING , 

LINGERIE, 

FASHION 
ACCESSORIES 
AND  PERFUME 


G faculty  member  took  on  one 
more  course  equivalent  (up  to  six 
in  total). 

This  would  result  in  the  addi- 
tional availability  of  640  or  so 
full-course  equivalents  for  dis- 
tribution within  individual  depart- 
ments and  schools.  (The  640 
equals  the  current  faculty  of  690 
less  the  50  positions  or  so  current- 
ly unfilled  that  MacDonald  indi- 
cates would  go  unfilled  during  at 
least  the  coming  three  years.) 

In  this  modest  way,  the  entire 
full-time  faculty  would  exhibit  its 
collective  good  faith  and  willing- 
ness to  maintain  the  quality  of  our 
curriculum. 

Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin 
Department  of  Fine  Art 

Generalizations 
hurt  everyone 

I am  writing  in  regards  to  your 
reference  to  the  (as  you  termed  it) 
“Muslim-backed”  death  threat 
against  author  Salman  Rushdie  in 
the  Feb.  26  At  Guelph  article  about 
Prof.  James  Harrison’s  book  on 
Rushie. 

1 can’t  help  wondering  whether 
we  would  have  referred  to  the 
threats  to  bomb  cinemas  showing 
The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ  as 
“Christian-backed.”  I think  not. 
We  would  have  recognized  that  to 
generalize  to  all  Christians  the 


threats  of  a minority  would  have 
been  a gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts  and  hurtful  to  the 
majority  of  Christians. 

Perhaps  we  should  extend  the 
same  courtesy  to  our  fellow  Ca- 
nadians who  are  Muslims  and,  in- 
deed, the  majority  of  Muslims  the 
world  over  who,  even  assuming 
they  did  find  the  book  offensive, 
may  not  agree  with  the  death 
threat. 

Misrepresentation  of  our 
Canadian  cultures,  of  which  Islam 
is  one,  is  hurtful  whenever  it  ap- 
pears in  the  popular  press. 

It  is  especially  hurtful  and  dis- 
turbing when  it  appears  in  a 
university  newspaper,  which 
should  be  leading  the  way  in  en- 
lightened views. 

Prof.  Farokh  Afshar 
University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development 

Touch  of  humor 

Editors  never  lose  their  sense  of 
humor,  despite  the  gloomiest 
times. 

In  the  March  25  issue  of  At 
Guelph,  on  the  top  half  of  the  front 
page,  we  read  the  headlines: 
“Senate  Brainstorms  on  Budget 
Woes”  and  “More  Broken  Pro- 
mises.” Turning  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  page,  we  see  “New  Pool 
Dives  Off  with  Sod-Turning 
Ceremony.”  Finally,  heading  the 


CIBC  advertisement  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  in  half-inch  type: 
“Need  Credit?" 

Prof.  David  Josephy, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

Gender  course 
would  help 

For  some  time.  I have  advocated  a 
graduate  interdisciplinary  course 
on  gender  for  our  campus.  Such  a 
course  would  be  participatory  in 
nature  and  would  be  designed  by 
groups  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents working  together. 

My  expectation  is  that  a series  of 
six  two-week  modules  would  be 
chosen  each  time  the  course  was 
taught.  Each  module  would  con- 
tain key  questions,  a series  of 
readings  and  a structure  for  dis- 
cussion, reflection  and  assign- 
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All  the  ingredients 

fora 

Perfect  Meal 


i)  the  selection . . . 

, Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

12p.m.-2p.m.  ♦ $895 

Buffet  dinner 

^ 7 days  a week  ♦ $1 195 

All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carte 
menu  available. 

Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m.-2  p.m.  + $1 195 


the  service . . . 

Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coflee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . 

A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  for  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  tor  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
2^  Guelph,  Ontario 
Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 


Senate  notes 


On  April  6,  the  Board  of  Under- 
graduate Studies  meets  at  9 a.m. 
and  the  Senate  Committee  of 
University  Planning  meets  at  3 
p.m.,  both  in  UC  424.  Senate  ex- 
ecutive meets  April  7 at  1 1 a.m.  in 
UC  424. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  struck  by 
Senate  to  suggest  initiatives  U of 
G might  pursue  in  response  to  the 
Smith  Commission  report  seeks 
comments  or  briefs  from  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community. 

Send  written  comments  by  April 
30  to  the  Senate  Office  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre  or  to  the 
co-chairs  of  the  committee  — 
Prof.  Connie  Rooke,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  English,  and  Prof. 
Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Verbal  comments  are  also  wel- 
comed by  the  committee.  The 
other  members  are  Profs.  Bob 
Ankli,  Economics;  Terry 
Beveridge,  Microbiology;  Nancy 
Bailey,  English;  Denis  Lynn, 


ments. 

The  choice  of  modules  could  be 
done  jointly  by  the  faculty  and 
students  participating  in  the 
course.  Over  time,  we  as  a univer- 
sity community  could  develop 
and  expand  the  number  of  these 
modules,  based  on  our  needs. 

Since  no  such  course  exists,  I 
would  welcome  comments  from 
students,  staff  or  faculty  inter- 
ested in  developing  such  a course. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lively 
debate  in  At  Guelph  around  en- 
gineering professor  Isobel 
Heathcote’s  chosen  style  of  teach- 
ing and  the  response  from  her 
“Topics  in  Toxicology”  class  is 
proof  enough  that  it  is  timely  for 
us  as  a university  community  to 
collaborate  to  create  this  interdis- 
ciplinary course. 

Elizabeth  Cockburn 
Rural  Extension  Studies 


Zoology;  Ernest  Dalrymple- 
Alford,  Psychology;  Walter 
Bilanski,  Engineering;  Harry 
Lane,  Drama;  Sandy  Middleton, 
Zoology;  and  Michael  Keefer, 
English;  Don  McIntosh,  Teaching 
Support  Services;  Laurie  Hall, 
Central  Student  Association;  and 
students  Wendy  Jolliffe,  Lome 
Jordan  and  Bemie  Cummins. 

To  obtain  a copy  of  the  Smith 
report,  call  Ext.  6758.  □ 

CS  A executive  elected 

Nona  Robinson  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation, succeeding  Chris 
Powell.  In  elections  last  week, 
Jean-Paul  Boyd  became  vice- 
president,  external;  Andrew  Noble 
became  vice-president,  internal. 

Four  referendums  failed  to  pass. 
Students  said  no  to  full-  and  part- 
time  student  government  fees,  the 
universal  student  bus  pass  and 
Carousel  magazine.  □ 
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Dairy  chair  seeks 
new  uses  for  milk 


Stories  by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Prof.  Douglas  Dalgleish,  who 
holds  chair  number  100  in  the 
NSERC  Research  Partnerships 
program,  sees  milk  as  a valuable 
resource  poised  to  spark  new 
spin-off  industries. 

Traditionally,  milk  was  seen  as 
a raw  product  for  further 
manufacturing,  but  Dalgleish 
says  it’s  a complex  substance 
just  waiting  for  creative 
development. 

“I  think  of  milk  in  a molecular 
way,”  he  says.  “The  base  chemi- 
cal units  of  dairy  products  — 
proteins,  fats  and  sugars  — have 
the  potential  to  be  used  to  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  milk  as  a 
raw  material.” 

As  holder  of  the  dairy  technol- 
ogy chair,  Dalgleish  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  variety 
of  protein  classes  — each  with 
different  properties  — found  in 
milk.  Introduced  to  non-conven- 
tional  situations,  these  proteins 
will  behave  in  novel  ways,  al- 
lowing new  products  to  be  for- 
mulated. Pharmaceuticals  and 
natural  food  additives  are  among 
the  possible  results  of  this  re- 
search. 

He  sees  himself  performing 
“potentiating”  research,  rather 
than  developing  products.  The 
results  of  his  research  will  be 
available  to  industry  to  use  to 
their  fullest. 


“My  goal  is  to  conduct  the  un- 
derlying fundamental  research, 
then  alert  others  who  can  adopt 
my  findings  into  their  process- 
ing capabilities.” 

Dalgleish  and  dairy  microbiol- 
ogy chair  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths 
will  be  establishing  a consult- 
ative panel  of  about  25  dairy  in- 
dustry members.  This  panel  will 
help  the  dairy  chairs  and  other 
Guelph  researchers  disseminate 
scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation on  their  research 
while  establishing  ties  to  in- 
dustry. Panelists  will  provide 
feedback  that  will  help  deter- 
mine the  course  of  dairy  re- 
search at  U of  G. 

The  consultative  panel  will 
benefit  milk  processors,  says 
Dalgleish.  “Small  operators 
can’t  afford  to  set  up  their  own 
research,  and  all  milk  proces- 
sors, including  big  ones,  are  in- 
terested in  maximizing  their 
product.  Helping  to  find  value- 
added  uses  for  milk  will  keep  the 
Canadian  dairy  industry  com- 
petitive with  the  United  States.” 
He  helped  establish  a similar 
consultative  process  in  Britain 
while  working  as  a physical 
chemist  at  the  Hannah  Research 
Institute,  a government  agrifood 
research  facility  in  Scotland. 

Dalgleish  hopes  to  build  an  in- 
itial research  team  consisting  of 
two  or  three  postdoctoral  fel- 
lows and  three  or  four  graduate 
students.  □ 


Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths 


Prof.  Douglas  Dalgleish  Photos  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Office  of  Research 

Food-borne  illness  under  attack 


The  holder  of  the  dairy 
microbiology  chair  comes  to 
Guelph  from  the  Hannah  Re- 
search Institute  in  Scotland, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  dairy 
microbiology. 

He  and  his  research  team  — 
seven  graduate  students,  a re- 
search assistant,  a visiting  scien- 
tist and  two  postdoctoral  fellows 
— will  concentrate  their  research 
on  pathogen  detection  systems. 

Griffiths’s  most  recent  project 
focuses  on  the  quick  detection  of 
mastitis,  a mammary  gland  in- 
fection caused  by  bacteria. 
“Mastitis  results  in  dramatic 
losses  in  the  milk  yield,  both  as  a 
result  of  infection  and  because  of 
the  forced  withdrawal  from  milk 
sale  during  treatment  with  an- 
tibiotics,” he  says. 

To  develop  a detection  system, 
the  team  is  using  luminescent 
bacteria  that  are  taken  from  deep 
sea  environments  and  glow  in  the 
dark. 

Remove  the  genes 

“We  remove  the  genes  that 
cause  the  luminescence  from  the 
bacteria  and  introduce  them  into 
viruses  specific  to  the  group  of 
organisms  we  want  to  detect."  he 
says. 

These  “lux”  genes  do  not  glow 
until  the  virus  infects  the  host,  so 
if  a glow  is  detected,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  mastitis-causing 
bacteria.  Luminescence  can  be 
detected  in  small  amounts  with 
simple  instrumentation  in  about 
30  to  40  minutes  from  a milk 
sample. 


The  genes  will  also  be  used  to 
determine  the  best  therapy  for 
treating  mastitis.  The  more  effec- 
tive the  treatment  is,  the  quicker 
the  luminescence  fades  and  dis- 
appears. This  will  be  helpful  in 
developing  strategies  for  com- 
batting hard-to-treat  strains  of 
mastitis,  minimizing  the  treat- 
ment time  when  the  affected  cow 
is  out  of  production. 

Illuminating  bacteria 

Griffiths  is  particularly  excited 
about  the  possibility  of  using  lux 

genes  for  illuminating  bacteria  in 
milk  products. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the 
safety  of  off-the-shelf  dairy 
products,  it  will  help  pinpoint 
sources  of  contamination  of 
products  during  process  and 
storage.  He  hopes  to  expand  this 
technology  to  test  fruit  juice  and 
poultry  carcasses. 

The  cost  of  food-borne  illness 
each  year  is  substantial."  he  says. 
“The  introduction  of  a pathogen 
detection  system  based  on  lux 
genes  could  have  benefits 
throughout  the  food  industry. 
Eventually,  I hope  that  an  on-line 
monitoring  system  is  developed 
so  that  food  products  can  be 
monitored  for  bacterial  con- 
tamination throughout  produc- 
tion.” 

Griffiths's  research  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  University  Re- 
search Incentive  Fund,  the 
Canadian  Egg  Marketing  Agen- 
cy. Agriculture  Canada  and  the 
Ontario  Food-Processing  Re- 
search Fund.  □ 


Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  who  holds 
industrial  chair  number  99  in  the 
NSERC  Research  Partnerships 
program,  has  his  sights  set  on 
revolutionizing  the  detection  of 
pathogens  in  dairy  products. 
That,  he  says,  will  reduce  the  in- 
cidence of  food-borne  illness, 
which  affects  an  estimated  two 
million  Canadians  annually. 

“I’m  aiming  at  making  rapid 
methods  of  detecting  organisms 
in  foodstuffs  applicable  through- 
out the  food  industry,”  he  says. 


Federal  government  ups  funding  to  three  granting  councils 


The  three  major  granting  councils 
will  get  an  additional  $321.5  mil- 
lion over  the  next  four  years  to 
support  university  research  and 
training. 

Budgets  for  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Coun- 
cil, the  Medical  Research  Council 
and  — despite  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  its  merger  with 
Canada  Council  — the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  will  increase  by 
four  per  cent  a year  until  1996. 

The  increase  is  in  addition  to 
funds  being  allocated  to  maintain 
the  councils’  existing  budgets, 
portions  of  which  were  due  to  ex- 
pire. The  total  value  of  the  new 


commitment  is  $1.2  billion  over 
four  years.  Altogether,  the  federal 
government’s  support  of  the  three 
granting  councils  will  be  $3.4  bil- 
lion from  1992  to  1996. 

“This  is  a major,  positive  com- 
mitment,” says  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  for  re- 
search. “It’s  a tough  time  for 
federal  budgets,  so  dedicating  this 
support  to  research  is  encourag- 
ing-" 

The  three  granting  councils  will 
direct  a significant  portion  of  the 
new  funding  to  innovative  pro- 
grams encouraging  collaboration 
and  interdisciplinary  research 
partnerships  with  the  private  sec- 
tor and  other  sponsors  of  research. 


training  and  technology  transfer. 

“This  support  is  urgently  needed 
and  warmly  welcomed,"  says 
Milligan.  "Being  competitive 
globally  depends  on  our  ability  to 
work  together  to  solve  problems 
and  create  ideas  and  technologies 
that  are  important  to  the  widest 
possible  community." 

The  announcement  about  the 
new  funding  was  made  by  Mini- 
ster for  Science  Bill  Winegard 
during  a speech  to  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario’s  Business 
School. 

‘The  importance  of  providing 
the  councils  with  secure  funding 
and  a stable  planning  environ- 
ment cannot  be  overstated.”  said 


Winegard. 

“The  councils  must  be  able  to 
forecast  their  resources  if  they  are 
to  answer  the  urgent  challenge  of 
improving  Canadian  competitive- 
ness through  university  research 


Chairs 

increase  food  safety  and  reduce 
the  incidence  of  food-borne  ill- 
ness. Areas  of  specialty  include 
the  quick  detection  of  mastitis. 

“Dairy  farmers  have  a vital  in- 
terest in  what  happens  to  their 
product  once  it  leaves  the  farm," 
said  Wes  Lane,  OMMB's  director 
of  communications  and  planning. 
“We  want  to  ensure  that  con- 


and  the  supply  of  highly  qualified 
personnel.  This  new  funding  will 
give  the  councils  the  flexibility  to 
plan  their  activities  and  enhance 
their  support  of  university  re- 
search and  training.’D 

Continued  from  page  / 

sumers  continue  to  be  provided 
with  dairy  products  of  the  highest 
possible  quality.  The  board  is  very 
pleased  to  be  involved  in  a re- 
search partnership  with  NSERC 
and  the  Ontario  Dairy  Council  to 
help  create  a strong  dairy  science 
expertise  at  the  University  of 
Guelph."  □ 
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Saving  paper,  time:  E mail  goes  campus  wide 

University  of  Guelph  - Electronic  Mail 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Paper  memos  and  letters  may 
eventually  become  quaint  customs 
of  the  past  as  electronic  mail  be- 
comes the  popular  choice  for  send- 
ing messages  on  and  off  campus. 

By  May  1,  the  University  plans 
to  extend  an  E mail  system  cam- 
pus wide.  Not  only  can  it  save 
time,  but  it  can  also  save  paper, 
money  and  space. 

To  send  a letter,  for  instance, 
requires  calling  up  a menu  on  the 
computer  screen  and  following  a 
few  simple  steps.  Press  the 
prescribed  key  and  off  your  letter 
goes,  racing  along  the  Univer- 
sity’s high-speed  network  to  ar- 
rive instantly  at  its  terminal  des- 
tination. An  urgent  little  beep  and 
flashing  signals  will  fanfare  its  ar- 
rival. It’s  a far  cry  from  envelopes, 
labels  and  photocopies. 

And  that’s  the  point.  No  more 
paper.  The  need  to  minimize 
paper  flow  and  streamline  com- 
munication was  the  reason  the 
Senior  Advisory  Council  decided 
last  fall  to  introduce  campus-wide 
E mail,  says  Ron  Elmslie,  director 
of  Computing  and  Communica- 
tions Services. 

Over  the  fall,  Elmslie  and  Phil 
Jones,  manager  of  CCS  support 
services,  came  up  with  a working 
model  for  the  University.  It  was 
initially  vetted  and  approved  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation Technology. 

Staff  and  faculty  will  be  able  to 
send  and  receive  messages  on  and 
off  campus  using  personal  com- 


Our  people 


Libraries  are 
hostages  to 


Electronic  Directory  Service  publishers , 

Senate  says 


■Aw* 


(Contains  electronic  mail  addresses) 


Academic  publishers  charge  ex- 
cessive prices  and  hold  univer- 
sities hostage,  said  Senate 
members  at  their  March  meeting 
after  learning  that  the  library  wants 
12  per  cent  more  next  year  for 


i 


Pegasus 


Office  C]  Mail 


J 

acquisitions. 

The  library  needs  $3,514,000 
next  year,  compared  with 
$3,139,000  this  year,  to  maintain 

( V ^ 

its  current  buying  power  and  keep 

up 

L !J 

up  with  a projected  15-per-cent 
increase  in  serial  subscriptions 

CMS 

CoSy 

costs.  Senate  learned. 

Fifteen  per  cent  is  excessive. 

Mail 

Mail 

said  Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  chair  of 

puters,  Macs  and  workstations. 
They  will  have  access  to  a central 
campus  directory  of  E mail  ad- 
dresses. And  they  will  be  able  to 
communicate  with  other  educa- 
tional institutions  connected  to  In- 
ternet, a global  electronic  infor- 
mation network.  All  this  is 
possible  through  the  University’s 
high-speed  network  now  in  place. 

For  departments  wired  as  Novell 
local  area  networks  (LANs),  staff 
and  faculty  will  use  an  electronic 
mail  package  called  Pegasus. 
CCS  tested  five  other  packages 
before  recommending  this  one. 


Novell 

Local  Area  Network 

Unlike  other  systems,  which 
wait  for  the  message  recipient  to 
“talk  to  it,”  it  sends  audible  and 
visual  signals  when  a message  has 
arrived,  says  Jones.  Its  menu  also 
seems  easier  to  follow  than  many 
others,  he  says. 

Electronic  file  folders  will  keep 
records  of  correspondence, 
without  a trace  of  paper. 

For  departments  without  Novell 
LANs,  staff  and  faculty  can  use 
the  University’s  ROLM  tele- 
phone system  to  send  messages 
via  CMS  or  CoSy  mail.  Where 
there  is  a Unix  workstation,  users 


can  send  messages  via  the  ELM 
system. 

Both  LAN-based  and  central 
mail  systems  will  be  available  by 
telephone  from  home. 

Pegasus  and  ELM  come  at  no 
cost  as  “freeware.”  The  Univer- 
sity won’t  have  to  pay  any  capital 
costs  to  acquire  the  system.  But 
the  supplier  of  Pegasus  requires  a 
fee  for  the  user  manual,  Jones 
says. 

CCS  plans  to  begin  training 
departments  how  to  use  the 
electronic  mail  system  in  May.  □ 


Prof.  Ralph  Brown,  School  of  En- 
gineering, presented  a paper  on 
“Beer  Quality  Assessment  Using 
Fuzzy  Production  Rules”  to  the 
Fuzzy  Group  at  the  First  World 
Congress  on  Expert  Systems. 

Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  spoke  on  “Free  Radicals 
in  Toxicology”  at  the  31st  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Toxicol- 
ogy in  Seattle. 

Shelly  Birnie-Lefcovitch  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Re- 
source Centre  has  received  a 
President’s  Scholarship  from 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  for  his 
doctoral  studies  in  social  work. 
He  is  investigating  the  attrition 
rate  of  first-year  students. 

Prof.  Sam  Lougheed,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  has  been  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Agricultural  Institute 
of  Canada  in  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  horticulture  as  a 
teacher,  scholar  and  researcher. 
He  will  be  installed  at  the 
institute’s  annual  meeting  in 
Brandon,  Man.,  this  summer. 

Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  spoke  at  the  Third  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Essential 
Fatty  Acids  and  Eicosanoids  in 
Australia.  His  topic  was  “Modifi- 
cation in  Human  Platelet  Phos- 
pholipids and  Agonist-Stimulated 
Phosphoinositide  Phosphoryla- 
tion by  N-3  Fatty  Acids.” 

Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser,  Geog- 
raphy, spoke  recently  at  Mans- 
field University  in  Pennsylvania 
on  “Public  Policy  Challenges  of 
Great  Lakes  Water-Level  Chan- 
ges.” His  lecture  is  part  of  the 
ongoing  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween Guelph  and  Mansfield. 

International  student  adviser 
Don  Amichand  has  received  an 
award  of  excellence  from  the 
Guelph  and  District  Multicultural 
Centre  for  his  work  to  eliminate 
racial  discrimination.  □ 


New  society  guards  academic  freedom 


A new  society  to  defend  academic 
freedom  has  launched  a member- 
ship drive  to  recruit  faculty  and 
students  from  U of  G and  other 
Ontario  universities. 

The  Society  for  Academic 
Freedom  and  Scholarship  sees  it- 
self as  a university  and  govern- 
ment watchdog  and  a lobby  group 
for  scholarly  values,  says  presi- 
dent Doreen  Kimura  in  a press 
release. 

“There  must  be  absolute 
freedom  in  universities  to  teach 
and  do  research,  including  that  on 
controversial  subjects,  regardless 
of  prescribed  or  popular  doc- 
trine,” says  Kimura,  a psychology 
professor  at  the  University  of 


Western  Ontario.  “To  the  degree 
that  race  relations  or  sexual 
harassment  policies  infringe  on 
that  right,  they  must  be  modified.” 

The  40-member  society  is  based 
at  Western  and  consists  of 
academics  from  a variety  of  facul- 
ties at  seven  universities.  Its  goal 
is  to  preserve  academic  freedom 
and  the  free  exchange  of  ideas, 
regardless  of  popular  doctrine. 

The  society  targets  politicians 
and  students  as  potential  threats  to 
excellence  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression at  universities. 

“Prominent  politicians  have 
suggested  that  quotas  be  estab- 
lished for  hiring  minorities  and 
women  rather  than  basing  deci- 


Committee  reviews  policy 


sions  on  merit  or  achievement,” 
says  Dave  Ankney,  a Western 
zoology  professor  on  the  society’s 
board  of  directors.  “Students  have 
attempted  to  restrict  the  free  ex- 
pression of  ideas  by  disrupting 
university  classes  of  professors 
with  whom  they  disagreed.” 

Academic  freedom  became  a 
hotly  debated  issue  at  Western 
about  three  years  ago  after 
psychology  professor  Phillipe 
Rushton’s  studies  linking  intel- 
ligence and  race  created  a storm 
of  controversy. 

The  society’s  fees  are  $20  for 
faculty  members,  $10  for  stu- 
dents. To  join,  contact  Kimura  at 
152  Albert  St.,  Unit  12,  London, 
N6A  1M1,  telephone  661-2061, 
fax  661-3029.  □ 


the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry.  Could  the  library 
use  electronic  media  to  help  “fight 
off  the  cartel  that  is  taking  our 
money?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  a hard  battle  to  fight,”  said 
chief  librarian  John  Black. 
“We’re  a captive  market.” 

Black  said  U of  G and  Queen’s 
University  are  experimenting 
with  using  the  electronic  network 
Internet  for  sharing  information. 
But  that  won’t  solve  the  problem, 
he  said.  “You  cannot  conduct  re- 
search on  entirely  remote  access, 
and  Canada  has  the  most  restric- 
tive copyright  laws  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.” 

President  Brian  Segal  said  some 
publishers  “really  do  have  us 
hostage.  There  must  be  a way  of 
research  libraries  bringing  some 
intense  pressure  on  these  monop- 
olies.” 

Black  said  libraries  have  not 
ganged  up  on  publishers  because 
“we  need  their  products  and  we’re 
caught  in  a web  of  national  (anti- 
trust) legislation  in  the  United 
States  that  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  act  together.” 

Prof.  Ted  Swart,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  said  the  in- 
creasing costs  are  puzzling.  Pub- 
lishers’ costs  should  actually  be 
decreasing  because  of  electronic 
submissions,  he  said. 

U of  G’s  acquisitions  budget 
was  $2.6  million  in  1 990/9 1 , com- 
pared with  $4  million  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  $4.4  mil- 
lion at  Queen’s,  $4.7  million  at 
McMaster  and  $5.2  million  at 
Western.  □ 


At  U of  G,  a Senate  committee  has 
been  reviewing  the  University’s 
policy  on  academic  freedom  and 
has  found  it  generally  acceptable. 

“On  the  whole,  we  felt  we  were 
not  in  too  bad  shape,”  says  Prof. 
Ian  McMillan,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  chair  of  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Free- 
dom. 


“We  have  primarily  been  con- 
cerned with  establishing  just  what 
we  mean  by  academic  freedom,” 
says  McMillan.  “It’s  a difficult 
area  to  talk  specifically  about.” 
Committee  proposals  for  chan- 
ges — largely  a change  of  em- 
phasis, says  McMillan  — will  go 
to  Senate’s  executive  April  9,  then 
to  Senate  in  May.  □ 
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Research  report 


Zhensbeng  Lou  with  a circular  farrowing  crate. 


Discovery  may  lead  to 
halting  viral  infections 


meningitis. 

To  identify  cell-surface  proteins 
involved  in  Echovirus  attach- 
ment. mice  were  immunized  with 
susceptible  cells  to  obtain  protec- 
tive monoclonal  antibodies.  The 
researchers  found  that  VLA  in- 
tegrins  — adhesion  molecules  im- 
portant in  the  interactions  be- 
tween cells  and  the  extracellular 
matrix  proteins  — can  mediate 
virus  attachment  and  infection. 

This  study  is  a collaboration  be- 
tween two  research  groups  at  the 
Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  at 
Harvard  Medical  School  — 
Jeffrey  Bergelson.  Michael 
Shepley  and  Robert  Finberg  in  the 
infectious  disease  laboratory  and 
Martin  Hemler  of  the  tumor  virol- 
ogy division.  Chan  was  an  MRC 
Centennial  Fellow  in  Hemler's 
group  before  coming  to  Guelph. 

Chan  is  continuing  his  work  on 
adhesion  molecules  on  campus. 
"We  now  know  the  identity  of  the 
molecule  responsible  for  viral  at- 
tachment to  cells.”  he  says.  "The 
next  step  is  to  learn  more  regard- 
ing the  functional  properties  of 
this  receptor.”  □ 


Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

A team  of  scientists  has  identified 
the  cell-surface  receptor  for  a 
human  virus. 

Identification  of  the  virus  recep- 
tor for  Echovirus  1 is  only  the  first 
step  towards  understanding  how 
the  virus  enters  human  cells,  says 
Prof.  Bosco  Chan.  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  a member  of  the 
research  team.  Ultimately,  the 
team  hopes  to  be  able  to  manipu- 
late the  receptor  to  prevent  the 
virus  from  infecting  human  cells. 

There  are  at  least  30  types  of 
Echoviruses  that  are  frequently 
the  cause  of  human  illnesses,  in- 
cluding viral  meningitis. 
Echovirus  — an  acronym  for 
enteric  cytopathic  human  orphan 
virus  — belongs  to  the  picor- 
navirus  family,  which  also  in- 
cludes the  polio  virus. 

Echovirus  usually  causes  mild 
infections,  and  symptoms  can  in- 
clude fever,  rash  and  mild  gas- 
troenteritis or  respiratory  disease. 
It  also  causes  aseptic  meningitis, 
not  to  be  confused  with  bacterial 


Home  improvements  fit  for  a pig  CF  foundation  supports  research 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

For  pigs,  going  around  in  circles 
may  mean  a better  way  of  life. 

Prof.  Frank  Humik  and  graduate 
student  Zhensbeng  Lou,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  have 
designed  circular  farrowing  crates 
— individual  housing  units  for 
nursing  sows  — to  improve  the 
animals’  mobility  and  comfort. 

At  the  same  time,  they’ve 
reduced  piglet  mortality,  a major 
concern  in  the  swine  industry. 

“Housing  is  one  way  to  provide 
improvements  in  farm  animals’ 
quality  of  life,”  says  Humik.  “If 
you  improve  their  quality  of  life, 
you  will  often  improve  produc- 
tivity as  well.” 

Farrowing  crates  are  a staple  on 
every  pig  producer’s  farm. 
They’re  used  to  confine  the  sow 
until  the  piglets  are  weaned,  so  she 
is  less  likely  to  roll  over  and  crush 
her  brood.  Typically,  the  crates 
are  rectangular  and  only  slightly 
bigger  than  the  sow’s  body. 

From  an  animal  welfare 
perspective,  however,  the  rectan- 


gular design  is  undesirable.  It’s 
narrow,  highly  restrictive  and  can 
cause  abrasions  on  the  sow’s  skin. 
In  these  crates,  the  sow  cannot  lay 
fully  lateral  to  nurse,  so  some 
piglets  are  denied  access  to  a teat. 

“Traditional  crate  designs  lack 
imagination,”  says  Hurnik. 
“They’re  rectangular  because 
pigs  are  oblong,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  rectangular  is  the  most 
desirable  design.” 

So  Humik  and  Lou  have  created 
circular  farrowing  crates  to  ad- 
dress the  current  design’s  inade- 
quacies. 

Their  galvanized  steel  crates 
have  an  open  concept  so  the  sow 
and  piglets  can  all  move  about 
more  freely.  The  design  allows 
the  sow  to  lay  laterally,  a position 
that  maximizes  teat  access  and  of- 
fers the  most  comfort  for  the  sow. 
Pif  lets  can  slip  in  and  out  of  the 
crate  for  water.  And  because  she 
has  greater  mobility,  the  sow  can 
avoid  squeezing  or  crushing 
piglets. 

“Sows  and  piglets  in  the  circular 
crates  appear  more  content,”  says 
Humik.  “Our  observations  show 


Clara  M.  Marett 


Goodreid 

INVESTMENT 

STRATEGY 

53.8% 


Annual  rate  of  return  for  year  ending  December  31,  1991. 

A managed  portfolio  of  quality  American  equities. 

Minimum  investment  $100,000  U.S. 


To  arrange  your  exclusive  briefing 
on  the  Goodreid  Investment 
Strategy,  call 


Exclusive  to 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


Clara  M.  Marett, 

B.A.  Queen's,  M.A.  Guelph 

822-8830 


* Past  performance  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  future  results. 


that  the  piglets  spent  more  time 
playing  than  those  in  the  rectan- 
gular crates.” 

The  researchers’  studies  also 
revealed  that  the  circular  crates 
can  reduce  piglet  mortality.  In  a 
pilot  test,  piglet  mortality  was 
lower  in  circular  crates  than  in 
rectangular  ones. 

The  circular  crates  for  the  pilot 
project  were  manufactured  in 
Welland.  “They’re  substantially 
cheaper  than  the  present  crates 
and  can  be  easily  adapted  for  use 
by  farmers,”  says  Humik. 

The  project  is  funded  by  the  On- 
tario Pork  Producers  Marketing 
Board.  □ 


The  Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  is  supporting  a new 
research  development  program 
that  will  capitalize  on  the  research 
advances  of  its  earlier  programs. 
The  new  program  is  aimed  at 
building  on  the  discovery  of  the 
CF  gene,  to  move  towards  a cure 
or  an  effective  control  for  CF. 

Funding  proposals  should  focus 
on  discovering  how  the  defective 
CF  gene  and  its  defective  CFTR 
protein  cause  CF  abnormalities  at 
the  molecular  and  cellular  levels. 
They  should  also  prepare  the  way 
for  new  therapies  to  control  or 
cure  the  disease. 

The  foundation’s  financial  com- 


mitment will  be  $2  million  over 
five  years.  Letters  of  intent  must 
be  submitted  by  May  1 to  the 
Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Founda- 
tion,  2221  Yonge  St..  Suite 
601, Toronto  M4S  2B4.  □ 

ERC  council 
names  chair 

Bruce  Lloyd  has  been  appointed 
chair  of  the  Equine  Research 
Centre  advisory  council,  succeed- 
ing Jack  Pemberton. 

Lloyd  is  the  owner  of  Trent  Val- 
ley Stables,  director  of  many  or- 
ganizations and  a trustee  of  the 
Ontario  Jockey  Club.  □ 


COUNTRY 

CLUB 


in  an  elegant  steak  and  seafood  restaurant  at 
Springfield  Golf  and  Country  Club  with  views  of  the 
course  from  every  table  in  the  dining  room. 


* Lunch  entrees  from  $5.85 

* All  Dinner  entrees  under  $20.00 


Banquet  rooms  accommodating  20  to  200  for 
parties,  weddings  and  other  special  occasions. 


Conference  rooms  offering  business  a unique 
working  environment  in  a relaxing  atmosphere 
for  meetings,  conferences  and  seminars. 

Enquiries  concerning  golf  membership  welcome. 


RESERVATIONS: 

51 9-821 -GOLF  (4653) 
Open  Daily:  1 1 a.m.  to  1 1 p.m. 
Conveniently  located  on  old 
Hwy  6 (Brock  Rd.) 
2 miles  north  of  Aberfoyle 


ENJOY 
FINE  DINING  . . . 


Springfield 
Golf  and 
Country  Club 
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Police  feel  the  economic  crunch 


U of  G constable  Stuart  Clarke  checks  a door  on  his  campus  rounds. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

The  tight  budget  climate  means 
University  Police  may  not  get  the 
extra  staff  they  need  to  handle  the 
demand  for  police  services,  says 
Ron  McCormick,  head  of  Security 
Services. 

"I'm  concerned  that  we’re 
spread  pretty  thin,"  he  says.  The 
department  has  put  in  a request  for 
four  more  officers,  but  with  the 
budget  situation,  “it’s  probably 
not  going  to  happen." 

The  1991  police  report,  released 
last  month,  shows  an  overall  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  offences 
reported,  especially  thefts, 
alarms,  disturbances  and  damage. 
Because  building  guards  were 
eliminated  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
internal  review,  campus  police  are 
also  now  handling  many  of  the 
guards'  responsibilities. 

Police  staff  now  consists  of  the 
chief,  four  sergeants,  10  special 
constables,  four  clerk/dispatchers 
and  two  parking  enforcement  of- 
ficers. Usually,  no  more  than  three 
police  officers  are  on  duty  at  any 
one  time. 

"I’ve  heard  it  said  that  there  are 
fewer  officers  than  bars  on  cam- 
pus." says  McCormick. 

In  1991.  police  responded  to  a 
total  of  2.431  reportable  occurren- 
ces, up  by  147  from  1990.  The 
biggest  increases  were  in  the  num- 
ber of  emergency  phone  alarms, 
up  from  40  to  127;  fire  alarms, 
from  84  to  130;  disturbances, 
from  94  to  136:  noise  complaints, 
from  21  to  50:  and  thefts,  from 
397  to  482.  Losses  from  thefts 
totalled  $199,787.  Property 
damage  also  increased  last  year, 
with  a total  of  323  occurrences 
valued  at  $67,230. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  park- 
ing tickets  issued  increased  from 
16,534  to  19,720  and  the  number 
of  vehicles  towed,  from  1,881  to 
2,458. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  occur- 
rences such  as  library  alarms  and 
motor  vehicle  collisions  de- 
creased in  frequency. 


Of  all  the  incidents  on  campus, 
177  led  to  charges  in  provincial 
court.  More  than  half  of  those 
people  were  not  members  of  the 
University  community.  Of  the  82 
community  members  who  were 
charged,  80  were  students  and  two 
were  employees.  In  addition,  92 
charges  were  laid  before  the 
University’s  judicial  committee. 

Although  Police  Chief  Murray 
Milson  sees  no  clear  pattern  of 
activity  in  the  crime  statistics,  he 
believes  the  increase  in  the  num- 


ber of  thefts  may  be  because  of  the 
economic  climate. 

Theft  and  property  damage  are 
the  kinds  of  crimes  that  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  low  staff- 
ing levels,  he  says.  Routine 
patrols  are  important  in  prevent- 
ing these  crimes,  and  “more  of- 
ficers would  make  campus  patrols 
much  easier.  It’s  for  the  ongoing, 
everyday  demands  that  we’re  run- 
ning short.  There  may  be  sym- 
pathy out  there  for  that,  but  there’s 
no  money."  □ 


Police  beat 


University  Police  investigated  the 
following  incidents  in  February: 
Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Twenty-eight  occurren- 
ces of  damage  totalling  $3,752 
were  reported.  Police  investigated 
six  disturbances  and  two  break- 
and-enter  complaints. 


Harassment  and  assaults:  Police 
investigated  six  assault  com- 
plaints, including  two  sexual  and 
one  harassment,  as  well  as  four 
nuisance  telephone  calls. 
Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  three  charges  under 
the  Liquor  Licence  Act  for  unlaw- 


fully having  liquor  in  a public 
place. 

Thefts:  Forty-five  cases  of  theft 
involving  University  and  private 
property  were  reported.  Valued  at 
$16,343,  this  property  included 
bicycles,  clothing,  cash  and 
stereo/VCR  equipment.  One  case 
of  fraud  was  also  investigated. 
Trespassing:  Police  laid  11  char- 
ges under  the  Trespass  to  Property 
Act. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to  16 
electronic  alarms  for  emergency 
personal  assistance,  15  of  which 
were  false,  three  false  telephone 
alarms  and  26  false  fire  alarms. 
Vehicle  offences:  Seven  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  inves- 
tigated, including  one  hit-and-run 
accident.  Police  laid  a variety  of 
Highway  Traffic  Act  charges  and 
issued  six  warnings.  □ 


TRADUCTEURS 1 

I BOSFORD  I 

I TRANSLATORS 

♦ top  quality  translation  ♦ specializing  in  English  to 
French  ♦ Technical/scientific  terminology  or  trade 
jargon  ♦ Hard  copy  and  diskette  ♦ Very  competitive 
prices  ♦ Free  estimates 

64  Albert  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  1C8 
Phone:  (519)  823-8962  Fax:  (519)  766-9573 


Concerned  about  your 
indoor  air  quality? 

♦ carpet  cleaning 

♦ upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

the  total  cleaning  service 


CALL  TODAY  836-7340 


You  can  depend  on  us! 
Valerie  Poulton 


PRIVATE 

SALE 

South  end  location  oilers  proximity  to  the 
university  and  the  401.  Well-maintained 
3 bedroom  raised  bungalow  with  2 baths, 
family  room  with  fireplace,  hardwood  floors 
in  open  concept  hving/dining  areas  and 
spacious  deck.  Price  of  $169,000  includes 
central  air,  central  vac,  all  window 
covehngs  and  5 appliances  1 1 Income 
potential.  Must  be  seen! 

837-0762 

TODAY! 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate Robert  Jackman,  Food 
Science,  is  April  4 at  9 a.m.  in  Food 
Science  206.  The  thesis  is 
“Tomato  Fruit  Texture:  The  In- 
fluence of  Ripening,  Chilling  and 
Turgidity.”  His  adviser  is  Prof. 
Dave  Stanley. 

The  final  exam  of  PhD  candidate 
Vincent  D’Souza,  Food  Science, 
is  April  6 at  9 a.m.  in  Food  Science 
206.  The  thesis  is  “Chemical  and 
Physical  Properties  of  High  Melt- 


ing Glycerides  from  Commercial 
Margarines,  Shortenings  and 
Hydrogenated  Canola  Oil."  His 
adviser  is  Prof.  John  deMan. 

The  final  exam  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Paul  van  der  Werf,  Land 
Resource  Science,  is  April  9.  The 
seminar  is  at  1 : 1 0 p.m.  in  Richards 
022,  followed  by  the  defence  in 
Richards  01 B.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Effect  of  Various  Composts  on 
Established  Turf  Grass.”  His  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Tom  Bates.  D 


Classifieds 

„ . Partially  furnished  basement  apart- 

Por  sale  ment  in  private  home,  prefer 

Twn  tirkPts  tn  Vancouver,  leaving  ’ 

April  21,  Heather,  Ext.  8524.  Bachelor  apartment,  $350  a month 

„ , . . . . , includes  utilities,  available  May  1, 

Cake  business  must  be  able  to  Ex|  2512  or  856.47e6. 

deliver  in  Toronto,  418-533-0374. 

One-bedroom  apartment  in  home, 
989  Jeep  Cherokee  4 x 4.  57,000  $625  month  inc|udes  utimi 

km,  certified,  821-8953  evenings.  avai,able  May  , , 836-6293. 

'986  G'and  ^ Sd'  "ew  ,ireS'  One-bedroom  apartment,  no  smok- 
Ext.  41 84  or  824-0628  evenings.  inQ  0,  Dets  S55P  a month  indudes 

1983  Camaro,  five-speed,  837-  utilities,  763-1385. 

Three-bedroom  condo,  available 

Four  antique  Persian  rugs,  Ext.  April  1 $895  plus  utilities,  Ext.  4018 
2240  or  763-4684  evenings. 

Air-brushed,  handpainted  T-shirts,  0ne  bedroom  in  two-bedroom 
763-5345  apartment,  female  grad  student 

Registered  Rottweiler  pups,  all  a month,  763-3784  evenings, 
shots  and  tatooed,  740-0044.  _ „ 

Toshiba  turntable,  never  used,  still  ment,  $450  inclusive,  Ext.  4018  or 
in  box,  824-9982  evenings.  763-4684  evenings. 

Collectibles  in  Waterford  crystal  One-bedroom  apartment,  May  1, 
china  and  silver,  both  sterling  and  Andrea,  Ext.  6698,  or  Joanne,  Ext. 
plated  pieces,  836-1 1 63.  4474. 

Packard  Bell  286 computer,  40-meg  Five-bedroom  semi-detached 
hard  disk,  5 1/4”  and  3 1/2"  disk  home,  available  May  1,  $1,300  a 
drives,  Ext.  3687  or  823-8999.  month  plus  utilities,  Carolyn,  Ext. 

MAC  SE,  IMB  RAM,  twin  drives,  

keyboard  and  mouse,  837-1069.  Two-bedroom  basement  apart- 

Two  beige  sinks,  booster  car  seat,  smokers,  $900  a month  includes 
antique  trunk,  birdcage,  small  chest,  utilities,  821-8494  or  821-2772. 

837-2002  evenings.  

1 984  Chev  estate  wagon,  new  tape/  graduate  or  professional,  non- 
radio and  snow  tires,  837-2002.  smoker,  $360  a month  plus  utilities, 

1979  Volvo  station  wagon,  new  

snow  tires,  837-2002  evenings.  Furnished  room  in  private  home, 

Macintosh  printer,  dot  matrix  smoker,  no  pets,  $325  a month  in- 
Seikosha  1000AP,  Ann,  Ext.  8759.  eludes  utilities,  837-9665. 

For  rent  Large  bedroom  in  country  home,  1 5- 

One-bedroom  apartment  in  home,  of  house  with  one  female,  leave 

near  campus,  $625  inclusive,  avail-  message  at  740-9623. 

able  May  1 , 836-6284.  

Furnished  two-bedroom  bungalow  smoker  to  share  with  graduate  stu- 
near  University,  available  July  to  dent,  near  campus,  $300  a month 
January,  824-7329.  plus  utilities,  Ext.  4089  or  767-6606. 

Three-bedroom  hobby  farm,  eight 

acres,  30  minutes  to  Guelph,  avail-  rYdiucu 

able  June  1,  Ext.  8568  or  848-5018  Partner  to  build  and  run  dog  ken- 
evenmgs.  ne|Si  investment  required,  land 

Ocean-front  Neva  Scotia  retreat  available,  good  location,  740-0044. 

onlf  3 ilable  July  1 • Ext’  French  student  would  like  to  live  with 

3038  or  836-7707  evenings.  English-speaking  family  this  sum- 

Three-bedroom  townhouse.  ap-  nrer,  766-1834. 

P'ia"c®s-  avallBble  end  of  April,  Mature  non-smoker  to  share  three- 
51  ,050  a month,  821  -7574.  bedroom  townhouse  with  one  other 

„ person,  $400  a month,  Ext.  3694  or 

Two-bedroom  penthouse  or  three- 

bedroom  unit  in  countrv.  *796  a 763-0369  evenings. 

month  plus  utilities,  740-0044.  Temporary  accommodation  for 

Three-bedroom  townhouse,  avail-  f,ostd°cl°ral  fallow  and  family  lor 
able  May  1,  $048  a month  plus  ?!^nra"dR  s™™r  rT’onths'  Ext 
utilities.  707-0994  nr  767-6705  2/19  or  BJb-blOB. 

evenings.  Guide  uniform,  size  10;  Darda  race 

Three-bedroom  lurnished  home  5*!j  0398  and  accessories, 

with  cat.  available  Julv  1 tn  Dec  31  821  -9401  awnings. 

$900  a month  plus  utilities,  621-  Used  desk  suitable  tor  a studenti 
Ruth,  Ext.  8707. 

Partially  furnished  home  available  three-bedroom  unfurnished  house, 
Aug.  15  to  July  1993,  non-smoker,  must  be  in  good  area,  close  to 
references,  837-2002  evenings.  transportation  824-751 3. 

Two  rooms  in  home  to  share  with  Baseball  fans  who  want  to  par- 

issfnti  prefer  female  non-smoker,  ticipale  in  an  American  League 

$280  a month  includes  utilities,  837-  basebal,  , Karen  Ex,  2124u 
3363  evening* 

One-bedroom  apartment,  available  Available 

utilities  824-6670  Summer  lawn  and  driveway  care, 

! I 763-5345. 

Main  floor  of  furnished  bungalow,  _... . 

I three  bedrooms,  available  July  1 for  Child  care,  part-  or  full-time,  lunch 

1 one  year,  $850  a month  plus  utilities,  P'°v'ded-  S,one  Road  area'  837‘ 

1 763-2246.  3424 
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Calendar 


Top  Girls,  the  Drama  Department’s  final  production  for  this  semester,  opens  April  5 at  the  Inner  Stage.  Above, 
from  left,  are  students  Lisa  Cameron,  Cathie  Webb  and  Diane  Montgomery. 


Photo  by  Martha  Tancock.  University  Communications 


Thursday,  April  2 

Pathology  Seminar  - Trent 
Bollinger  describes  “Pathogeni- 
city of  Cochlosoma  Anatis  to 
Ducklings”  at  11:10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Pension  Session  - The  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  Pensions  is  of- 
fering a drop-in  information 
session  to  help  people  complete 
the  pension  survey.  It  runs  from 
1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m.  in  UC  442. 
Concert  - Classical  guitarist 
Jukka  Savijoki  of  Finland  per- 
forms at  12:10  and  1:10  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Friday,  April  3 

Poster  Display  - Graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  electron  microscopy 
workshop  present  a poster  display 
of  their  work  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
in  UC  103. 

Nutritional  Sciences  Seminar  - 
“Current  Topics  in  Lipoprotein 
Metabolism:  Dietary  Fatty  Acids 
and  Oxidized  Lipoproteins”  is 
discussed  by  Murray  Huff  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141. 

Music  lecture  - Prof.  Ed.  Phillips 
explores  “Smoke,  Mirrors  and 
Prisms:  Tonal  Contradiction  in 
the  Music  of  Faure”  at  noon  in 
MacKinnon  107. 

Evolution  and  Systematics 
Seminar  - “Copepodology  for  the 
Ornithologist”  is  the  topic  of  Prof. 
Mark  Boileau  at  3:10  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  259. 


Plant  tissue  workshop 

The  third  Canadian  workshop 
on  plant  tissue  culture  and 
genetic  engineering  takes  place 
June  17  to  20  on  campus.  For 
information  and  registration 
forms,  call  Prof.  Ken  Kasha  in 
the  Department  of  Crop 
Science,  Ext.  2507. 

Montgomery  talk 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
Third  Age  Leaming-Guelph  is 
April  8 at  10  a.m.  at  The  Ar- 
boretum. Guest  speaker  is 
professor  emeritus  Elizabeth 
Waterston  of  the  Department  of 
English,  who  will  discuss  “L.M. 
Montgomery:  A Life  and  its 
Mirrors.” 

Study  needs  volunteers 

A research  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology 
working  with  Prof.  Don 
Yarmey  is  looking  for  men  will- 
ing to  participate  in  a study  of 
psycho-legal  issues.  Subjects 
will  receive  $5.  Call  Sue 
Guidolin  at  ExL  3550  or  go  to 
Room  501  in  the  MacKinnon 
Building. 

Fashion  show 

A spring  fashion  show  to  benefit 
the  Guelph-Wellington  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Meptal  Health 
Association  takes  place  April  7 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  Italian-Canadian 
Club.  Cost  is  $15.  For  tickets, 
call  836-6220. 


Music  - The  Mel  Brown  Blues 
Jam  performs  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
Brass  Taps. 

Saturday,  April  4 

Concert  - The  U of  G Choir,  with 
guests  John  Medina  and  Tris- 
kadekaphonia,  presents  a spring 
concert  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Tickets  are  $8  general,  $6 
for  students  and  seniors,  and  are 
available  at  the  Department  of 
Music  or  at  the  door. 


O’many  O ’Mahoneys 

The  40lh  annual  world  gather- 
ing of  O’Mahony/Mahony/ 
Mahoney  families  takes  place 
June  20  to  22  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland.  For  information,  call 
the  Canadian  representative  of 
the  O'Mahoney  Society,  Merrill 
Gribbons,  824-1292. 


Pakistan  development 

The  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  development  pre- 
sents a talk  by  Shoaib  Suban 
Khan,  general  manager  of  the 
Aga  Khan  Rural  Support  Pro- 
gram (AKRSP)  in  Pakistan, 
April  6 from  10  «*.m.  to  noon  in 
Room  303  of  the  MacKinnon 
Building.  Khan  will  discuss 
AKRSP's  experiences  in  devel- 
oping local,  intermediate  and 
apez  organizations  to  take 
charge  of  sustainbale  develop- 
ment in  northern  Pakistan.  A 
video  on  AKRSP  will  be  shown 
at  9:15  a.m.  for  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  program. 


PCs  gather 

The  campus  Progressive  Con- 
servative Association  is  hosting 
“Unity  Today  for  Tomorrow,” 
an  evening  in  support  of  the 
party,  April  3 at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Faculty  Club.  Speakers  include 
Minister  for  Science  Bill 
Winegard  and  Hugh  Segal,  a 
senior  adviser  to  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney.  Cost  is  $10. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  - My  Dar- 
ling Judith  continues  at  The  Ar- 
boretum Centre,  with  buffet  at 
6:30  p.m.  and  show  at  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $38.50  and  are  available 
from  the  UC  box  office. 

Sunday,  April  5 

Drama  - Top  Girls,  the  Drama 
Department's  final  production  of 
the  semester,  opens  at  2 p.m.  at  the 
MacKinnon  Inner  Stage  and  con- 
tinues nightly  at  8 p.m.  until  April 
10.  Tickets  are  $6.50  and  $7.50 
and  are  available  at  the  UC  box 
office. 

Monday,  April  6 

Virology  Journal  Club  - The  In- 
terdepartmental Club  presents 
Prof.  Dean  Percy,  Pathology, 
giving  a review  and  update  on 
poliomyelitis  at  noon  in  VMI 101. 

Tuesday,  April  7 

Pension  Session  - The  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  Pensions  is  of- 
fering a drop-in  information 
session  to  help  people  complete 
the  pension  survey.  It  runs  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  OVC  2683. 
Physics  Colloquium  - “Quasi- 
crystals  and  Random  Tiling”  is 
explained  by  Katherine 
Strandburg  of  the  Argonne  Na- 


Worship 


Sunday  Night  Worship,  an  inter- 
denominational service  of  singing, 
scripture,  reflection  and  prayer, 
runs  Sunday  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  Sunday  at  10:10  a.m. 
in  Thombrough  164  and  Monday 
at  12:10  p.m.,  Tuesday  at  8:10 
a.m.,  Thursday  at  12:10  p.m.  and 
Friday  at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 

Womanstudy,  a feminist  study 
of  spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
“Sexism  and  God  Talk” 
Thursdays  at  noon  in  UC  332. 
Womanspirit.  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  runs  Fridays  at  noon 
in  UC  533. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
is  Wednesday  at  12:10  p.m.  inUC 
533.0 


tional  Laboratory  at  4 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  113. 

Wednesday,  April  8 

Dynamical  Systems  Seminar  - 
Kaijun  Zhan  explains  "Symmetri- 
cally Coupled  Oscillators”  at  10 
a.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Top- 
ography of  the  Membrane-Bound 
Colicin  El  Channel  Peptide"  is 
the  topic  of  Lome  Palmer  at  noon 
in  MacNaughton  222. 

Plant  Physiology  Program  - 
George  Espie  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  explains  "Carbon 
Dioxide-Concentrating  Mech- 
anisms in  Cyanobacteria”  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 1 7. 

Pension  Session  - An  information 
session  about  the  pension  survey 
for  night-shift  employees  begins 
at  10:45  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
105. 

Thursday,  April  9 

Pension  Meeting  - A town  meet- 
ing to  discuss  U of  G's  pension 
plans  begins  at  noon  in 
Thombrough  164. 

Concert  - Student  pianist  Heather 
Chwastiak  performs  at  noon  in 


MacKinnon  107. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Doug  Campbell  describes 
“Experimental  Infection  with 
Borrelia  Burgdorferi  in  the 
Meadow  Vole  and  White-Footed 
Mouse”  at  1:10  a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152. 

Craft  sale  - Signs  of  Spring,  a 
craft  show  and  sale  featuring  the 
work  of  more  than  50  artisans, 
runs  in  the  UC  from  10  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  today  and  tomorrow.  10  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  Sunday.  Admission  is  free. 

Friday,  April  10 

Lecture  - Sofia  Moshevich  dis- 
cusses “Shostakovich  as  Inter- 
preter of  His  Own  Music”  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  - The  last 
two  performances  of  My  Darling 
Judith  are  today  and  Saturday  at 
The  Arboretum  Centre.  Buffet  is 
at  6:30  p.m.,  followed  by  the 
show  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $38.50. 

Sunday,  April  12 

The  Arboretum  - Take  a Sunday 
afternoon  walk  and  watch  The 
Arboretum’s  reawakening  as 
wildlife  return  from  their 
southern  travels  or  become  active 
after  a winter  rest.  Walks  begins 
at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  April  14 

Workshop  - “Balancing  the 
Scales  of  Biotechnology”  is  the 
topic  of  a series  of  workshops  run- 
ning from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  The 
Arboretum.  For  information,  call 
the  Office  of  Research  at  Ext. 
6929. 

Wednesday,  April  15 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 

Jackie  Dulson,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  talks  about 
“Regulation  of  Phytochrome 
Gene  Transcription”  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Agricultural  Alternatives  Club 
- Tom  Klein-Beemink  of  the  On- 
tario Environment  Network  gives 
an  update  on  current  issues  at  5: 1 5 
p.m.  in  UC  344. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  “Calendar,"  call  ExL  2592. 


SINGLES  NETWORK 

Science  Connection  is  a North  America-wide  "singles  network"  for 
science  professionals/academics  and  others  interested  in  science  or 
natural  history.  For  information,  please  contact  us  at  the  address  or 
phone  below. 

Science  Connection  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  389.  Port  Dover.  Ontario  N0A  1N0 
(519)  583-2858 


Spring 

CRAFT  SHOW 
University  Centre 
APRIL  9,  10,  1 1,  12 
- Admission  is  Free  - 


presents 


Notices 


BEST  WORLD  WIDE  FARES 


$162 

Saskatoon 

$259 

Timmins 

$122 

$259 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

$117 

Vancouver 

$299 

$1,049 

St.  Johns 

$279 

Victoria 

$348 

$738 

Sudbury 

$100 

Windsor 

$97 

$1,049 

Thunder  Bay 

$189 

Winnipeg 

$199 

Prices  quoted  are  round  trip  adult  fares  from  Toronto,  taxeseitra.  Advance  purchase,  minimum . maiimum  time  and  dale  ot  travel  rcstnebons 
apply.  Subject  to  availability  at  time  ot  booking. 


WIEtLOBE 


Accura Travel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1 H 7M7 
Tel:  (519)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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Pension  news 

Included  in  this  issue  is  a 
newsletter,  for  retirees  only, 
from  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Pensions.  Other 
members  of  the  University 
will  receive  the  newsletter 
through  campus  mail. 

The  task  force  launches  a 
series  of  town  meetings  April 
8 at  noon  in  Room  164  of  the 
Thornbrough  Building. 
Other  sessions  are  April  15, 
22  and  29  at  noon  and  April 
29  at  8 p.m.  — all  in  Room 
103  of  the  University  Centre. 

The  task  force  is  sending 
reminders  out  to  everyone 
that  responses  to  the  pension 
survey  are  due  by  April  1 3.  □ 


It  meats  with  their  approval 


Researchers  in  the  Department  of  Nutritional  in  promoting  health  and  preventing  chronic  Woodward,  graduate  student  Lyn  Hillyer  and 
Sciences  say  red  meat  could  have  a new  role  disease.  Above,  from  left,  are  Prof.  Bill  Prof.  Tammy  Bray.  See  story,  page  8. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Office  of  Research 


Co-op  job  placements  getting  harder  to  find 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

Co-op  students  are  finding  it  har- 
der to  get  summer  placements  this 
year  due  to  Canada’s  weakening 
economy,  says  Bruce  McCallum, 
associate  director  of  Career  Ser- 
vices. 

Less  than  65  per  cent  of  co-op 
students  starting  work  terms  in 
May  have  found  study-related 
jobs  so  far,  says  McCallum.  Typi- 
cally, 75  to  80  percent  would  have 
found  placements  by  this  time  in 
the  past. 

“It’s  very  unusual,”  he  says.  “Up 
to  now  our  employment  record 
has  been  outstanding.”  Still, 
Guelph’s  65-per-cent  placement 
rate  is  better  than  the  50-per-cent 
rate  some  other  universities  have 
achieved  so  far,  he  says. 

Of  approximately  740  co-op  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  U of  G programs, 
about  325  are  seeking  May  place- 


ments for  the  summer.  Of  those, 
2 1 0 have  found  study-related  jobs 
and  95  are  still  looking,  says 
McCallum.  Last  year,  225  co-op 
students  were  looking  for  summer 
jobs,  and  most  found  one. 

About  a dozen  resumes  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  employers,  he  says, 
and  several  students  have  found 
unrelated  work.  Others  have 
dropped  out  of  co-op  altogether 
because  of  a 19-per-cent  fee  in- 
crease announced  in  March,  he 
says.  Students  must  pay  $288  per 
work  semester,  up  from  $242. 

With  five  weeks  still  remaining 
before  work  terms  begin,  "I’m 
cautiously  optimistic  that  many 
more  employment  opportunities 
will  arise,”  he  says.  “But  I’m 
afraid  we  won’t  be  able  to  satisfy 
everybody.” 

The  tight  job  market  is  hurting 
all  students.  Forty  per  cent  fewer 
employers  are  recruiting  on  cam- 
pus. Part-time  job  postings  are 


down  25  per  cent  and  summer  job 
listings  are  down  40  percent,  says 
McCallum. 

Anticipating  this  year’s  employ- 
ment problems.  Career  Services 
staff  have  had  to  take  new  steps  to 
recruit  employers.  They’ve  tar- 
geted special  mailings  and  made 
special  phone  calls  to  potential 
employers. 

They’ve  also  encouraged  stu- 
dents to  search  for  jobs  themsel- 
ves. 

“For  the  most  part,  student  ex- 
pectations are  more  realistic  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past,”  says 
McCallum.  “They  know  what  the 
economy  is  like  and  perhaps 
haven’t  expected  as  much  from 
the  system  as  they  have  in  the 
past.” 

Last  year,  co-op  students  could 
turn  in  work-term  reports  based 
on  study-related  volunteer  work  if 
they  couldn’t  find  paying  jobs 
linked  to  their  academic  studies. 


It’s  all  part  of  a flexible  approach 
that  recognizes  an  increasingly 
limited  job  market,  he  says. 

“Because  things  are  bad,  we  will 
bend  over  backwards  to  help  stu- 
dents get  over  this  hump  and 
remain  in  the  co-op  program.” 

Co-op  spans  40  academic 
programs,  and  jobs  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  find  in  some  areas  than 
others,  says  McCallum.  "There 
are  pockets  of  problems  and  pock- 
ets of  good  news.” 

The  job  market  is  "really  soft”  in 
engineering,  human  services  and 
physics,  better  in  computing 
science,  chemistry  and  agricul- 
ture, and  best  of  all  in  agricultural 
economics  and  business,  horticul- 
tural science  and  hotel  and  food 
administration. 

Students  in  the  psychology  co- 
op program  are  particularly  suf- 
fering because  they’re  competing 
for  government  jobs  in  social  ser- 
vices, which  are  “very  strapped” 


for  funds,  he  says. 

Any  students  who  are  unable  to 
find  work  will  be  encouraged  to 
return  to  school  and  take  a dif- 
ferent work  term. 

Because  of  the  recession,  enrol- 
ment in  some  co-op  programs 
may  be  curtailed,  says  McCallum. 
But  the  total  number  of  co-op  stu- 
dents may  actually  go  up  because 
new  programs  are  being  added 
regularly.  Most  recently,  eco- 
nomics and  plant  biology 
programs  joined  the  list. 

McCallum  says  U of  G's  co-op 
program  has  a healthier  place- 
ment record  than  some  other 
universities  because  Career  Ser- 
vices has  concentrated  on  recruit- 
ing many  small-  to  medium-size 
businesses,  rather  than  a few 
major  ones. 

“If  you  put  all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket,  you  could  be  in  trouble,” 
he  says.  □ 
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Allen  urges  universities  to  collaborate,  take  risks 


Editor’s  note:  This  article  by 
Richard  Allen,  Ontario  minister 
of  colleges  and  universities,  ap- 
peared in  the  March  23  issue  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Bul- 
letin. It  is  reprinted  here  with 
The  Bulletin's  permission. 

Ontario’s  universities  are  facing  a 
new  reality,  as,  indeed,  is  our 
whole  province.  During  decades 
of  rapid  growth,  we  grew  accus- 
tomed, to  a standard  of  living  that 
is  the  envy  of  other  provinces  and 
wealthy  nations. 

This  growth  — the  result  of  hard 
work  — provided  us  with  the  so- 
cial infrastructure  we  deserved, 
that  all  Canadians  deserve.  We 
paid  for  the  infrastructure  through 
our  wages,  through  our  jobs. 
During  this  period,  government 
revenues  reflected  our  prosperity. 
Now,  government  revenues 
reflect  a recession. 

Suddenly,  a brake  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  economy.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  all  the  jobs  lost  in  Canada 
last  year  were  lost  in  Ontario.  In 
1991,  for  the  first  time  since  1945, 
government  revenues  dropped. 
This  was  a dramatic  reversal  from 
the  prosperity  of  the  1980s  and 
one  that  financial  indicators  sug- 
gest will  continue  for  the  next  two 
years.  At  the  same  time,  these 
economic  circumstances  have 
dramatically  increased  the  pres- 
sure on  our  social  safety  net. 

For  a government  trying  to  battle 
a recession  and  a five-year  freeze 
on  federal  transfer  payments 
while,  at  the  same  time,  trying  to 
ease  the  hardship  that  the  reces- 
sion has  created  for  tens  of 
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thousands  of  Ontarians,  the 
downturn  in  the  economy  has  had 
a profound  influence  on  the  way 
we  do  business. 

In  the  face  of  this  new  reality,  we 
consulted  with  our  transfer 
partners  in  the  postsecondary  sec- 
tor to  let  them  know  we  were 
going  to  have  to  make  some  tough 
decisions  relating  to  the  funding 
of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
We  listened  carefully  to  the  argu- 
ments about  underfunding,  argu- 
ments that  I have  supported  in  op- 
position as  in  government. 

Although  these  arguments  are 
no  less  compelling  now,  the 
revenue  shortfall  facing  the 


tire  university  sector,  or  at  least 
part  of  it,  and  which  require  fund- 
ing to  put  into  effect,  will  be 
eligible  for  transitional  assistance 
from  the  treasury.  The  amount 
universities  receive  will  depend 
on,  among  other  things,  the 
quality  of  each  proposal  and  the 
degree  of  creativity  and  consen- 
sus behind  it. 

We  are  seeking  consensus  from 
all  the  players  in  the  university 
sector  because  consensual 
proposals  address  and  simul- 
taneously harmonize  disparate  in- 
terests. They  are  therefore  often 
the  soundest,  with  the  best  chance 
of  succeeding. 


campuses.  We  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  develop  and  improve  the 
climate  for  underrepresented 
groups  not  only  by  making 
universities  more  accessible,  but 
also  by  making  sure  that  the 
necessary  supports  exist  that  will 
allow  these  individuals  to  succeed 
in  their  studies. 

By  being  open  and  more  acces- 
sible to  underrepresented  groups 
in  our  society,  universities  will  in- 
evitably become  more  account- 
able to  the  communities  they 
serve  because  their  student  body 
will  reflect  the  changing  social 
and  cultural  composition  of  our 
province. 


I am  confident  we  can  turn  present 
circumstances  into  a long-term 
benefit  if  we  face  the  future  in  the 
right  spirit. 

Richard  Allen 


province  simply  prevents  us  from 
responding  to  the  problems  of  the 
postsecondary  system  as  we 
might  wish. 

The  treasurer’s  announcement 
limiting  transfer  payments  to  one, 
two  and  two  per  cent  over  the  next 
three  years  speaks  to  the  new 
reality  that  this  government  and 
all  its  transfer  partners  must  face. 
It  is  a reality  that  implies  change, 
one  that  requires  rethinking  under 
the  pressure  and  frustration  of 
realizing  that  the  limitless  aspira- 
tions for  Ontario’s  universities  are 
bound  by  limited  resources. 

I believe  we  are  up  to  this  chal- 
lenge. I am  convinced  the  com- 
mitment of  administration,  facul- 
ty, support  staff  and  students  to 
postsecondary  education  will  see 
us  through  this  difficult  time.  That 
is  why  we  are  bringing  together 
representatives  of  all  these  groups 
to  work  with  the  government  on 
short-  and  long-term  task  forces  to 
explore  ways  to  reshape  our 
postsecondary  institutions. 

Universities  have  already  sub- 
mitted proposals  to  the  short-term 
task  force  on  ways  to  restructure 
the  university  system.  Proposals 
that  are  applicable  across  the  en- 


This type  of  dialogue  has  al- 
ready begun  and  I have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  degree  of  openness 
shown.  Students,  faculty,  support 
staff  and  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  recognized  that, 
when  confronted  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  job  losses,  reductions  in 
programs  or  diminished  acces- 
sibility, the  best  decisions  are 
those  that  are  taken  together. 

Apart  from  being  a response  to 
these  difficult  times,  this  gravita- 
tion towards  co-operative 
decision  making  is  also  a logical 
response  to  a desire  for  more  ac- 
countability within  the  postsecon- 
dary system  itself.  After  all,  if  dif- 
ficult decisions  are  made  together 
and  if  the  responsibility  is  to  be 
assumed  collectively,  then  we  are 
likely  to  see  new  relationships 
forming  between,  say,  university 
presidents  and  support  staff,  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  students  and 
support  staff. 

Over  the  last  year,  this  larger 
debate  about  accountability  has 
presented  itself  in  several  forms. 

If,  for  example,  our  universities 
are  to  respond  fully  to  the  needs  of 
all  Ontarians,  all  must  feel  there  is 
a legitimate  place  for  them  on  our 


A more  literal  notion  of  account- 
ability, but  just  as  important,  in- 
volves finding  ways  to  assure  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario  that  our 
universities  are  fulfilling  their 
designated  roles  and  spending  tax 
dollars  wisely. 

Last  fall,  the  government,  with 
the  assistance  of  representatives 
of  the  university  community, 
launched  a task  force  to  examine 
how  universities  can  better  ac- 
count for  the  goals  they  set  and  the 
public  money  used  in  achieving 
them.  Although  there  are 
numerous  mechanisms  within  the 
university  sector  to  measure  ac- 
tivities, such  as  financial  and  en- 
rolment reporting,  program 
reviews  and  external  audits,  a 
public  perception  exists  that  more 
should  be  done  in  this  area. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  task  force 
on  accountability  has  identified  a 
long  list  of  goals  in  areas  such  as 
governance,  academic  policy  and 
financial  and  business  affairs 
management.  It  will  evaluate  cur- 
rent methods  of  assessing  ac- 
countability, examine  how  suc- 
cessful methods  might  be 
expanded  on  a system-wide  basis 


and  recommend  new  ways  to  as- 
sure the  public  that  Ontario 
universities  are  using  the  funds 
they  receive  wisely. 

One  could  also  argue  that 
another  form  of  accountability 
that  we  ought  to  look  at  is  the 
relationship  between  teachers  and 
their  students,  especially  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  educa- 
tion. 

It  may  be  that  the  pedagogy  we 
practise  at  the  moment  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  kind  of  excellence 
we  want  to  see  in  our  university 
system. 

There  is  currently  much  reflec- 
tion on  the  teaching  modes  and 
practices  in  our  institutions  and, 
wherever  that  leads  us,  we  must 
ensure  that  as  students  pass 
through  our  system,  they  are 
provided  with  multiple  oppor- 
tunities to  think  critically  and  in- 
teract at  an  intellectually  high 
level  with  their  fellow  students. 

There  are  many  challenges  that 
face  Ontario  universities,  and 
some  of  these  require  changing 
people’s  thinking,  taking  risks, 
even  breaking  moulds.  But 
whether  we  are  dealing  with 
restructuring  and  reshaping  the 
system  or  with  questions  of  acces- 
sibility, equity  or  accountability, 
the  key  to  success  will  be  our 
ability  to  collaborate  and  enter 
into  meaningful  partnerships  with 
one  another. 

I am  convinced  that  the 
government’s  commitment  to  ac- 
cessibility, equity  and  quality 
education  is  shared  by  all 
stakeholders  in  the  postsecondary 
system,  as  is  an  understanding  of 
the  need  to  be  fiscally  responsible 
in  especially  difficult  times. 

Given  the  high  calibre  of  those 
who  work  and  study  at  our  univer- 
sities, I am  confident  we  can  turn 
present  circumstances  into  a long- 
term benefit  if  we  face  the  future 
in  the  right  spirit. 

What  is  clear  is  that  government 
alone  cannot  find  the  solutions  to 
deal  with  the  pressures  on  the 
university  system.  Let  us  look  on 
this  time  as  an  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  work  together  to  reshape 
our  universities  creatively,  so  they 
may  continue  to  express  the 
educational  excellence  that  On- 
tario will  depend  on  for  its  future 
prosperity.  □ 
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We  aren’t  alone 

As  U of  G struggles  with  how  to  reduce  a projected  $9-million 
deficit  in  the  1992/93  operating  budget  there  may  be  some  solace 
from  the  knowledge  that  we  are  not  in  this  alone. 

Well  overhalf  of  Ontario’s  universities  recorded  an  accumulated 
operating  deficit  by  the  end  of  1990/91 , according  to  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities’  Financial  Report  of Ontario  Universities, 
1 990-91.  This  represents  acombined  deficit  position  of  $59  million 
shared  among  17  universities  and  affiliated  colleges. 

COU  lists  these  universities  and  colleges  as  having  unap- 
propriated operating  deficits  at  the  end  of  the  1990/9 1 fiscal  year: 


■ Carieton  University  $4. 1 85,000 

a University  of  Guelph  1,746,000 

a Algoma  University  College  358,000 

a Ontario  College  of  Art  1,403,000 

a Queen’s  University  4,004,000 

a Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  9,406,000 

a University  of  Toronto  17,508,000 

a St  Michael’s  College  3,758,000 

a Trent  University  707.000 

a University  of  Waterloo  4,033,000 

a Renison  College  432,000 

a St  Paul’s  College  146,000 

a University  of  Western  Ontario  7,817,000 

a King’s  College  and  Sl  Peter’s  Seminary  1 35,000 

a Wilfrid  Laurier  University  776,000 

a York  University  2,674,000 


Even  more  universities  may  be  driven  into  a deficit  position,  says 
the  COU  report,  and  those  that  are  already  canying  deficits  may 
find  themselves  in  an  ever-worsening  position.  □ 
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Signalling  correctly  and  wearing  a helmet  are  two  of  the  keys  to  safe  cycling. 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Cycle  safely  — it’s  a jungle  out  there 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

As  the  snow  and  ice  disappear  from  the  scene, 
more  and  more  people  are  switching  their  mode 
of  transportation  to  bicycles.  Although  dedi- 
cated cyclists  hit  the  road  all  year  long,  the  real 
boom  in  cycling  begins  in  the  spring  as  the 
weather  improves. 

Before  you  haul  your  machine  out  of  the 
garage  and  try  to  find  the  key  for  your  lock, 
take  a few  minutes  to  brush  up  on  your 
knowledge  of  safe  cycling. 

Keep  it  in  shape 

Before  you  start  riding,  check  your  bike  for 
roadworthiness.  Tires  should  be  properly  in- 
flated, brakes  and  gears  working.  The  Motor 
Vehicles  Act  specifies  that  all  bicycles  must 
have  a white  or  amber  front  light  for  night 
riding,  a red  rear  light  or  reflector,  reflective 
tape  on  the  forks  — white  on  the  front  and  red 
on  the  rear  — a bell  or  hom  and  a braking 
system.  Improper  lighting  can  cost  you  a fine 
of  $13  75. 

Provincial  laws  do  not  yet  require  all  cyclists 
to  wear  helmets,  but  smart  cyclists  don’t  have 
to  be  told.  For  $30  to  $100,  you  can  buy  a 
helmet  that  meets  all  safety  requirements  from 
the  Canadian  Standards  Association  or  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute.  A 
good  helmet  will  reduce  the  risk  of  head  in- 
juries by  85  per  cent,  according  to  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Finally,  a Guelph  bylaw  requires  that  all 
bicycles  be  licensed.  For  $4,  you  can  register 
the  make,  model  and  serial  number  of  your 
bike  with  Guelph  City  Police.  In  return,  your 
bike  is  entered  on  the  computer  system,  and 
you  get  a small  notification  sticker  to  scare  off 
potential  thieves. 

The  laws  of  the  jungle  . . . 

They’re  better  known  as  the  rules  of  the  road, 
but  it  can  be  a jungle  out  there  when  motorists, 
cyclists  and  pedestrians  are  ignorant  or  un- 
aware of  their  responsibilities. 

The  Motor  Vehicles  Act  is  specific:  bicycles 
are  vehicles  and  are  bound  by  the  act.  All 
traffic  offences  that  you  commit  on  two  wheels 
can  get  you  into  the  same  trouble  they  would 
if  you  were  on  four. 

■ Failing  to  stop  at  a stop  sign  or  traffic  light 
or  riding  the  wrong  way  down  a one-way 
street  can  cost  you  $78.75.  On  top  of  that, 
you  may  get  up  to  three  demerits  off  your 
driver’s  licence.  An  offence  on  a bicycle  can 
destroy  a clean  driving  record. 

■ Careless  driving  (stunting,  weaving  in  and 
out  of  traffic)  will  cost  you  $253.75,  unless 
the  offence  is  so  serious  that  the  police  insist 
you  appear  in  provincial  court  to  explain 
yourself  to  the  judge,  who  will  decide  your 
fate. 

The  proper  place  to  ride  is  on  the  right  side 
of  the  right-hand  lane.  If  you  plan  to  make  a 
left  tum.  cross  into  the  left-hand  lane  or  turning 


lane  when  it  is  safe,  and  make  the  tum  as  if  you 
were  a motorist. 

At  some  intersections,  the  left-turn  traffic 
light  will  not  tum  green  unless  a car  is  there  to 
trigger  it,  so  you  may  have  to  move  to  the  right 
side  of  the  lane  to  make  sure  that  a car  can  pull 
up  and  activate  the  light.  Make  sure,  however, 
that  you  make  the  tum  either  behind  or  ahead 
of  cars,  not  beside  them,  so  that  oncoming  cars 
can  see  you. 

And  don’t  forget  to  signal  when  you  change 
lanes,  tum  or  slow  down.  Are  motorists  and 
pedestrians  supposed  to  read  your  mind?  It’s 
common  courtesy  and  a basic  safety  rule. 
Standard  hand  signals  are,  in  case  you’ve  for- 
gotten: 

■ right  tum:  left  arm  extended  to  the  side  and 
bent  up  so  that  the  forearm  makes  a right 
angle  to  the  upper  arm; 

■ left  tum:  left  arm  extended  straight  out  to  the 
side;  and 

■ slow  or  stop:  left  arm  extended  and  pointing 
downward  at  an  angle. 

Another  important  point,  although  not  one 
that  is  legally  required,  is  courtesy.  The  at- 
titude cyclists  and  motorists  should  have,  says 
Maggie  Laidlaw  of  the  U of  G Cycling  Club, 
is  not  “us  versus  them,”  but  rather  “share  the 
road.” 

For  more  information  on  cycling  and  the 
Motor  Vehicles  Act,  call  the  Guelph  City 
Police  community  relations  department. 

See  and  be  seen 

One  thing  all  cyclists  need  is  high  visibility. 
In  most  accidents  between  cyclists  and 
motorists,  motorists  claim  they  “just  didn’t  see 
the  cyclist,”  says  Laidlaw.  Part  of  this  is  be- 
cause motorists  aren’t  used  to  looking  out  for 
cyclists,  but  part  of  it  is  because  cyclists  have 
not  done  their  best  to  be  visible. 

■ Wear  light-colored  clothing.  You  can  also 
buy  a loose-fitting  reflector  vest  to  wear 
over  regular  clothing. 

■ Use  headlights  and  tail-lights  when 
visibility  is  bad  — not  just  at  night,  but 
whenever  rain,  fog  or  twilight  make  you 
harder  to  see.  You  can  get  headlights  that 
work  with  a small  generator  attached  to  your 
front  wheel  or  battery-powered  lights. 
Remember,  the  lights  are  mandatory. 

■ Ride  steadily  on  the  right  side  of  the  lane  of 
traffic,  not  dodging  in  and  out. 

Another  important  way  to  make  sure  you  are 
noticed  is  eye  contact.  Laidlaw  recommends 
making  eye  contact  with  drivers  because  “then 
you  know  they’ve  seen  you.” 

If  you  can’t  make  eye  contact,  you  should 
assume  that  you  haven’t  been  seen.  And  that 
leads  us  to  . . . 

Assume  the  worst 

“Be  a defensive  cyclist,”  says  Laidlaw.  Look 
at  the  cars  around  you.  Is  the  person  beside  you 
at  the  light  going  to  tum  right  in  front  of  you? 
Is  the  driver  who  just  pulled  into  that  parking 
space  going  to  open  the  car  door  as  you  ride 


by?  Is  that  pedestrian  going  to  cross  in  front  of 
you?  Stay  alert  to  the  actions  of  others. 

Bike  security 

In  1991,  University  Police  received  69 
reports  of  stolen  bicycles.  Sad  to  say.  theft  is 
becoming  epidemic  and  bicycles  are  an  easy 
target  — they’re  light,  portable  and  easy  to 
sell.  You  can  help  thwart  thieves  by  taking  a 
few  precautions. 

■ Invest  in  the  best  U-lock  you  can  afford. 
Even  they  aren’t  foolproof,  but  they  may 
encourage  a potential  thief  to  go  look  for 
easier  pickings. 

m Lock  the  frame  of  your  bike  to  a solid, 
immovable  object.  Chain-link  fences  are 
not  solid,  and  locking  just  your  front  wheel 
is  an  invitation  to  thieves.  In  addition,  lock 
up  all  removable  pieces  (seats,  pumps, 
quick-release  wheels)  or  take  them  with 
you. 

■ Write  down  the  make,  model  and  serial 
number  of  your  bike  and  keep  it  in  a safe 
place.  If  you’ve  registered  your  bike  with 
the  police,  they  will  have  this  information. 
As  soon  as  your  bike  is  reported  missing,  the 
police  can  put  the  serial  number  on  their 
province-wide  computer  system,  so  if  your 
bike  turns  up  in,  say.  Thunder  Bay,  the  local 
police  will  know  that  it  was  stolen  and  who 
it  belongs  to.  Not  a bad  deal  for  $4. 

Cycling  in  Guelph 

Guelph  is  a long  way  from  a cycling  para- 
dise, says  Laidlaw.  The  growth  of  population 
in  the  last  few  years  has  meant  more  cars  on 
the  road  and  more  cyclists,  too. 

“Car  drivers  have  become  more  aggressive, 
like  Toronto  drivers,"  she  says,  “yet  they  don ‘t 
have  the  bicycle  savvy  that  Toronto  drivers 
have.  Many  people  don’t  think  cyclists  belong 
on  the  road,  but  we’re  vehicles,  too.’’ 

The  Cycling  Club  has  been  lobbying  for 
many  years  for  improved  conditions  for 
cyclists  on  the  roads  of  Guelph.  They  were 
instrumental  in  getting  Guelph  city  council  to 
consider  adding  bicycle  lanes  to  Gordon  Street 
when  the  street  is  renovated,  a decision  that 
should  be  made  soon. 

The  University  is  also  not  very  bicycle- 
friendly,  says  Laidlaw,  pointing  to  the  lack  of 
lock-up  rooms,  especially  for  students  living 
in  residence,  and  shower  facilities.  But  chan- 
ges can  be  expensive,  and  she  doubts  that  in 
the  current  tough  economy  much  progress  will 
be  made. 

The  good  news  for  cyclists  is  that  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Transport  will  soon  be  releasing  a 
comprehensive  report  on  bicycle  use  in 
municipalities.  The  report  will  contain  recom- 
mendations on  what  communities  should  do  to 
accommodate  their  cycling  populations. 

In  the  meantime,  all  cyclists  can  do  their  part 
to  keep  themselves  and  the  people  around 
them  safe.  □ 


Nutrition 
series  links 
diet  and 
disease 

There  are  many  myths  about  nutri- 
tion, says  Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  ac- 
ting chair  of  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences.  But  it’s  a 
science  that  can  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  and  help  people  live 
more  productively,  she  says. 
“Public  awareness  of  nutritional 
science  and  its  application  in  daily 
lives  is  a key  factor  in  disease 
prevention.” 

Prof.  Betty  Miles,  an  applied 
human  nutritionist  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies,  agrees. 
“It’s  important  for  people  to 
recognize  that  what  we  eat  in- 
fluences our  health  and  that  infor- 
mation is  available  to  help  people 
make  wise  choices.  Canada’s 
Guidelines  for  healthy  eating,  for 
example,  are  intended  to  in- 
fluence the  decisions  people  make 
every  day  — in  restaurants,  in  su- 
permarkets and  in  the  kitchen." 

To  help  provide  people  with  the 
information  they  need  to  make 
wise  decisions  about  the  food  they 
eat,  Bray  and  Miles  are  co- 
ordinating a continuing  education 
program  called  “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional 
Strategies  for  Disease  Preven- 
tion.” A series  of  six  presentations 
beginning  April  20,  it  runs  Mon- 
day evenings  (except  May  18) 
from  7:30  to  10  p.m.  in  Room  103 
of  the  University  Centre. 

Speakers  are  faculty  from  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Scien- 
ces and  the  division  of  applied 
human  nutrition  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies,  which  are 
sponsoring  the  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  Women’s 
Health  Advisory  Committee. 

On  April  20,  Prof.  Donna 
Woolcott,  Family  Studies,  will 
discuss  Canada’s  guidelines  for 
healthy  eating.  On  April  27,  the 
topic  is  “Nutrition  and  Brain  Dis- 
orders” with  Prof.  Bill  Bettger, 
Nutritional  Sciences. 

The  question  of  whether  nutri- 
tion is  a factor  in  diabetes  will  be 
discussed  May  4 by  Profs.  Laura 
Nagy,  Nutritional  Sciences,  and 
Deborah  O'Connor,  Family 
Studies.  “Healthy  Weight:  To 
Diet  or  Not  to  Diet?”  is  the  topic 
May  1 1 with  Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka, 
Family  Studies. 

On  May  25,  Profs.  Bruce  Holub, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  and  Nina 
Mercer,  Family  Studies,  will  dis- 
cuss whether  nutrition  is  a risk 
factor  in  heart  disease.  The  series 
concludes  June  1 with  Prof.  Jim 
Kirkland  and  Kelly  Meckling- 
Gill,  Nutritional  Sciences,  on 
“Cancer  Incidence:  Genetic  and 
Dietary  Factors.” 

Cost  is  $20  per  session,  $50  for 
any  three  sessions  or  $ 1 05  for  the 
entire  series.  To  register,  call  Ext. 
3956.  □ 

Inquest  planned 

An  inquest  will  be  held  this  month 
to  re-examine  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  death  of  a student 
in  1990. 

James  Stanley  Harrison  was 
found  in  a stairwell  in  South 
Residences  Dec.  8, 1 990,  and  died 
the  same  day.  The  death  was  ruled 
a suicide. 

At  the  request  of  the  family,  the 
coroner’s  office  will  hold  an  in- 
quest in  Guelph  beginning  April 
23.  Results  are  expected  in  May.D 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


April  Fool  joke 

When  I read  the  front-page  article 
in  this  week’s  At  Guelph,  "B  of  G 
Urges  Faculty  to  Help  Solve  Fiscal 
Crisis,”  I was  stunned  by  the 
remarks  made  by  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  I hadn’t  read 
anything  similar  since  the  recently 
defunct  Pravda  regularly  pub- 
lished the  fulminations  of  the  now- 
disbanded  Central  Committee  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

But  then  I looked  at  the  picture 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and 
finally  noted  the  date  of  this 
week’s  edition  (April  1)  and  real- 
ized. to  my  great  relief,  that  At 
Guelph  had  succeeded  totally  in 
taking  me  in  with  an  April  Fool’s 
Day  prank. 

Good  show!  And  I applaud  B of 
G for  being  such  good  sports  in 
lending  their  names  to  a terrifical- 
ly humorous  article,  especially 
Maureen  Sabia  for  allowing  her 
name  to  be  associated  with  the 
ludicrous  comment  regarding  the 
possibility  that  U of  G faculty 
might  “hide  behind  the  legalities” 
of  their  financial  agreement.  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha  ... . 

Prof.  George  Renninger 
Physics 

Apology  due 

In  the  April  1 issue  of  At  Guelph , 
Board  of  Governors  member 
Maureen  Sabia  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  faculty  should  not  “hide  be- 
hind the  legalities”  of  their  agree- 
ment on  salaries  and  benefits. 


This  innuendo  is  unworthy  of  a 
member  of  the  board.  Many  facul- 
ty (especially  the  members  of  the 
salary  committee)  have  been 
working  long  hours  since  before 
Christmas,  discussing  the  Faculty 
Association’s  possible  responses 
to  the  University’s  budget  prob- 
lems with  representatives  of  the 
administration. 

Sabia’s  comment  is  an  insult  to 
their  efforts  and  a gratuitous  inter- 
ference in  the  ongoing  process  of 
consultation  that  she  professes  to 
encourage.  We  believe  faculty 
deserve  a public  apology  from 
her. 

Profs.  David  Josephy,  Frances 
Sharom,  Alan  Mellors,  Nick 
Westwood,  Warren  Piers, 
Mark  Baker,  Mike  Cocivera 
and  Glenn  Penner, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

Need  more 
information 

I was  disturbed  by  the  tone  of  the 
article  “B  of  G Urges  Faculty  to 
Help  Solve  Fiscal  Crisis”  and 
wondered  if  its  intent  was  to  fur- 
ther polarize  relationships  within 
the  University  community. 

First  of  all,  the  article  leads  me 
to  wonder  what  the  “University” 
is,  as  Board  of  Governors  is  re- 
ported to  have  acknowledged  “the 
need  to  maintain  the  important 
relationship  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  faculty.” 

My  view  is  that  our  community, 
U of  G,  is  composed  of  a variety 


of  individuals  who  identify  with 
different  groups  at  different  times. 
These  may  be  staff  associations, 
faculty  associations,  administra- 
tion, departments,  colleges, 
schools,  student  councils,  majors, 
programs  and  so  on.  The  boun- 
daries are  fuzzy,  the  identifica- 
tions are  fluid  and  the  loyalties  are 
dispersed.  But  isn’t  the  context 
always  this  community,  the 
University  of  Guelph? 

I,  too,  am  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  seeking  wide- 
spread consultation  to  discuss 
ways  to  reduce  the  deficit.  But  it 
would  be  helpful  to  me  if  I had  a 
much  firmer  grasp  of  the  entire 
fiscal  status  of  the  University. 
This  could  come  from  a careful 
and  thoughtful  explanation  and 
discussion  of  a current  audited 
financial  statement  of  this  institu- 
tion, detailing  its  assets  and 
liabilities  and  its  cash  flow,  both 
past  and  projected. 

In  discussing  the  assets,  it  should 
be  argued  why  the  sale  of  proper- 
ties or  mortgaging  property  is  not 
advisable  in  the  short  term  and 
what  the  long-term  gains  are  ex- 
pected to  be.  Without  this  infor- 
mation, it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
contribute  substantially  to  a solu- 
tion to  the  current  short-term 
problem. 

It  is  also  difficult  for  me  to  be 
convinced  how  serious  the  prob- 
lem is  when  I do  not  have  this 
information.  When  I go  into  the 
bank  for  a loan  or  a student  applies 
for  a loan,  assets  and  liabilities 
have  to  be  declared  to  convince 
the  lender  that  there  is  security  or 
need.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  board 
and  the  administration  to  provide 
the  University  community  with 
the  same  information  if  support, 
in  a spirit  of  co-operation,  is 
desired. 

In  my  view,  the  board  must  more 
clearly  articulate  why  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  support  deficit  financing. 
What  is  meant  by  this?  Many  of 


us  own  homes,  have  loans  for 
cars,  have  borrowed  money  to 
finance  our  children’s  education. 
Is  the  board  suggesting  that  this 
strategy  is  inappropriate  for  the 
University? 

The  board  will  have  to  convince 
me  that  a carefully  developed  and 
responsible  borrowing  strategy  is 
an  inappropriate  solution  to  the 
current  short-term  problems. 

It  is  true  that  many  private-sec- 
tor organizations  and  govern- 
ments are  restructuring  to  survive. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  govern- 
ment has  substantially  helped  a 
number  of  private-sector  or- 
ganizations so  they  can  survive. 

We  know  that  politics  have 
played  a role  here.  Do  board 
chairs  as  a group  consider  the 
private-sector  organizations  that 
have  received  government  assis- 
tance more  deserving  than  univer- 
sities? Are  board  chairs  unwilling 
to  use  their  considerable  influence 
to  lobby  for  universities?  If  so,  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  their 
reasoning. 

Clearly,  government  spending 
must  be  controlled  and  the 
University  should  operate  with  a 
balanced  budget  over  the  long 
term.  But  in  the  short  term,  let  us 
explore  all  the  alternatives  openly 
and  arrive  at  a consensus  that  the 
way  chosen  is  really  the  chosen 
way. 

I see  no  long-term  benefit  in 
restructuring  this  institution  if  it 
means  losing  highly  qualified  and 
experienced  personnel  to  the 
realms  of  unemployment.  Surely 
with  the  considerable  body  of  ex- 
pertise on  this  campus,  we  can 
find  some  innovative  solutions  to 
the  current  crisis,  solutions  that 
would  preserve  the  integrity  of 
this  community  and  ensure  the 
continued  strength  and  quality  of 
our  academic  programs. 

Prof.  Denis  Lynn 
Zoology 
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Can  this  be  the 
same  board? 

The  headline  reads  “B  of  G Urges 
Faculty  to  Help  Solve  Fiscal 
Crisis.”  Is  this  the  same  B of  G 
whose  members  supported  the 
golden  handshake  and  enhanced 
pension  to  our  former  president?  Is 
this  the  same  board  that  approved 
the  interest-free  loan  to  our  current 
president?  Are  these  the  same 
people  who  approved  all  the  costs 
of  all  the  new  buildings  on  cam- 
pus? The  new  arena?  The  new 
pool? 

Maureen  Sabia  says  faculty 
should  not  “hide  behind  the 
legalities"  of  their  agreement. 
Where  was  she  when  U of  G “hid 
behind  the  legalities"  to  deprive 
Staff  Association  members  of 
two-thirds  of  their  1990  pay  equi- 
ty settlement? 

The  only  question  that  remains 
is:  “Who  created  the  fiscal  crisis?” 
I say,  not  faculty  and  certainly  not 
staff. 

Sheila  Trainer 
Zoology 


Consider  other 
revenue  sources 


At  one  of  the  recent  budget  ses- 
sions in  War  Memorial  Hall,  I 
raised  questions  about  U of  G’s 
revenue  sources.  Now,  I would 
like  to  challenge  the  administra- 
tion to  list  all  other  sources  of 
University  revenue,  not  just  the 
ones  outlined  at  the  meeting. 

Where  are  these  revenues 
going?  If  none  of  them  are  liquid 
enough  to  be  of  help  in  times  of 
emergency,  why  not?  What  crea- 
tive means  are  being  used  to 
generate  further  income  from  ex- 
isting land  holdings,  etc.? 

Considering  all  the  money  spent 
recently  on  consultants  to  tell  us 
where  to  cut  back,  perhaps  if  even 
a small  portion  of  this  money  were 
used  to  obtain  advice  about 
schemes  to  generate  funds,  it 
would  be  as  wisely  used. 

The  president  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  public  funds  should  not  be 
used  for  money-making  ventures. 
I don’t  buy  that  argument.  I don’t 
believe  U of  G has  held  to  that 
itself,  nor  have  other  universities. 
(The  University  of  Toronto  has 
proposed  moving  Varsity  Sta- 
dium 100  feet  south  to  free  up 
valuable  commercial  land  along 
Bloor  Street!) 

I realize  that  funds  from  these 
other  sources  are  used  more  tradi- 
tionally for  capital  projects.  As  I 
suggested  at  the  budget  meeting, 
perhaps  we  will  not  have  that 
luxury  in  the  future,  nor  will  any 
Ontario  university.  I also  ap- 
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predate  the  president’s  reply  that 
the  provincial  government  will 
have  to  decide  what  it  can  fund. 

I would  agree  that  what  is  really 
needed  is  a government  task  force 
to  decide  how  to  better  rationalize 
the  whole  university  system  in 
Ontario,  rather  than  a squeeze  that 
forces  each  individual  university 
to  strangle  itself  to  the  point  of 
reducing  quality  below  accept- 
able levels  (such  as  crucifying 
libraries  and  graduate  programs). 

I would  urge  the  president  to  use 
what  influence  he  has  to  push  the 
government  forward  with  a 
serious  study  of  the  broader  pic- 
ture. 

Such  a task  will  take  time,  how- 
ever, and  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  immediate  crisis.  Major 
consolidations  and  restructuring 
of  U of  G will  also  take  time  and 
not  solve  the  current  problems. 

That  is  why  it  is  appropriate  to 
consider  other  sources  of  revenue 
as  a way  to  prevent  total  chaos  and 
a loss  of  quality  education.  Even 
if  it  is  only  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  the  further  five-per- 
cent  reduction  requested  this 
week,  rather  than  trying  to  clear 
the  deficit  entirely,  it  would  be 
worth  it. 

It’s  only  a matter  of  time, 
anyway.  Eventually,  the  deficits 
must  be  paid  off  or  covered  by 
something  and  that  something  is 
not  likely  to  be  government  funds. 
Why  save  for  the  future  with  one 
fund  now,  while  threatening  that 
there  may  not  be  any  future  for 
Guelph.  Perhaps  the  future  is  now. 

I understand  there  might  be 
some  politics  to  the  situation.  We 
don’t  want  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  think  we  have  any  other 
funds  that  can  bail  us  out.  If  U of 
G is  afraid  of  this  argument,  then 
play  real  hardball  instead  of  crip- 
pling the  University.  Run  a $ 14- 
million  shortfall.  Don’t  admit  to 
having  any  “fat”  in  the  system  that 
can  be  trimmed  (or  at  least  not 
without  more  careful  and  longer- 
term  rationalization  of  programs, 


As  president  of  the  U of  G Staff 
Association,  I wish  to  present 
some  of  my  concerns  about  U of 
G’s  1992/93  operating  budget 
projections  and  the  adminis- 
tration’s request  to  have  the 
UGSA  reopen  the  second  year  of 
our  two-year  agreement. 

It  disturbs  me  that  the  University 
has  emphasized  increases  in 
operating  expenses  due  to  legis- 
lated benefits  and  negotiated  in- 
creases, as  well  as  substantially 
less-than-expected  grants  from 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  as  the  causes  of  its 
fiscal  “crisis.” 

After  UGSA  executive  mem- 
bers studied  the  auditor’s  report 
for  1991  and  the  projected 
1 992/93  operating  budget  and  dis- 
cussed the  figures  with  John 
Miles,  director  of  Financial  Ser- 
vices, we  concluded  that  other 
factors  played  a significant  role. 

Although  total  personnel  costs 
from  1990  to  1991  increased  by 
the  same  percentage  as  total 
revenues  (12.4  percent),  other  ex- 
penses rose  by  more  than  22  per 
cent.  During  this  period,  the 
University  increased  its  invest- 
ment in  plant  assets  by  more  than 
$45.6  million.  This  led  to  an  in- 
crease in  building  expenses  of 
more  than  57  per  cent.  The  aggres- 


etc.). 

Don’t  give  the  government  the 
impression  we  are  lazy  bureau- 
crats who  can  easily  be  worked 
harder  and  paid  less.  Tell  them  we 
need  the  money  and  they  can  bail 
out  the  system  eventually  when 
“they”  have  done  “their” 
homework  of  reassessing  the 
whole  university  structure  in  On- 
tario. 

The  current  struggle  should  not 
be  so  much  between  the  faculty 
and  the  administration  at  Guelph, 
but  between  all  of  us  and  the 
governments  involved. 

Unfortunately,  the  onus  has 
usually  been  on  individual  univer- 
sities to  account  for  deficit  spend- 
ing. Any  change  in  policy  will  not 
be  immediate.  For  the  imminent 
future,  the  game  becomes  one  of 
survival  of  the  fittest.  I suggest 
that  the  “typically  fit”  are  univer- 
sities that  own  gravel  pits  in  Pus- 
linch  County. 

Prof.  Mary  Deutsch-McLeish 
Computing  and  Information 
Science 

Transfers 
are  not  loans 

In  the  March  25  At  Guelph  article 
“Budget  Fact  Sheet,”  various 
University  funds  are  described  — 
the  Heritage  Fund,  general  endow- 
ment funds,  scholarship  funds  and 
special  capital  funds. 

There  is  no  special  capital  fund, 
but  there  is  a special  capital  ac- 
count that  was  established  within 
the  ancillary  fund  in  1 989/90. 

In  the  University’s  April  1991 
financial  statement  (footnote  5, 
page  7),  we  learn  that  $10.6  mil- 
lion was  previously  transferred 
from  the  “special  capital  account” 
of  the  ancillary  fund  to  make  up 
for  shortfalls  in  fund  raising  by  the 
capital  fund. 

The  administration  has  been 
calling  these  transfers  loans.  The 
loans  are  long  term,  one  being  for 
34  years.  The  loans  have  been 


sive  building  campaign  left  U of 
G with  a $13. 6-million  deficit  in 
expendable  accounts,  largely  due 
to  an  $ 18-million  bank  loan  for 
fiscal  1991. 

This  rapid  expansion  program, 
paid  for  in  part  by  operating  funds, 
future  revenues  and  borrowed 
money,  will  mean  ongoing 
demands  on  the  expendable  ac- 
counts and  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  Guelph’s  temporary 
budget  problems. 

I believe  that  it  is  because  of  all 
these  reasons  that  the  University 
asked  the  UGSA  to  change  the 
increase  in  the  second  year  of  our 
collective  agreement.  Among 
other  things,  the  University 
proposed  that  the  5.6-per-cent 
cost-of-living  increase  due  this 
July  1 be  phased  in  over  three 
years.  In  return  for  this  conces- 
sion, the  University  did  not  in- 
clude any  job  security  proposals. 
The  actual  dollars  saved  would  be 
about  $1  million. 

Before  bringing  details  of  the 
University  proposals  to  the  mem- 
bership, we  are  waiting  for  the 
administration  to  provide  clari- 
fication on  some  of  the  items.  We 
are  also  waiting  for  information 
on  the  true  numbers  in  the  Staff 
Association,  including  the  num- 
ber of  currently  vacant  positions. 


made  to  departments,  ancillary 
enterprises  and  buildings.  Be- 
cause the  amount  is  currently 
stated  as  $12  million,  it  appears 
that  an  additional  $1.4  million 
was  diverted  from  non-capital  in- 
come to  long-term  capital  projects 
in  the  last  1 1 months. 

The  budget  fact  sheet  states  that 
the  sources  of  funding  for  the  spe- 
cial capital  fund  (account)  are  the 
interest  from  the  Heritage  Fund 
and  profits  from  ancillary  opera- 
tions. But  interest  and  profits  from 
these  sources  in  the  last  few  years 
is  less  than  $ 1 2 million.  So  where 
did  the  rest  of  the  $12  million, 
which  has  already  been  spent  on 
capital  costs,  come  from? 

Furthermore,  it  is  questionable 
whether  operating  income  from 
interest  on  the  Heritage  Fund  and 
profits  from  ancillary  operations 
should  be  used  as  sources  of  funds 
for  the  special  capital  account. 
The  University  already  has  a capi- 
tal fund-raising  operation 
employing  many  people. 

Calling  these  $ 12-million  trans- 
fers loans  is  semantic  dissem- 
bling. When  a loan  is  made  by  a 
lender,  it  is  the  borrower  who  pays 
interest  on  the  loan  and  also 
repays  the  principal.  Yet  we  see 
that  current  and  future  income  of 
the  special  capital  account  itself 
(the  lender)  will  be  used  “to 
finance  and  repay  (the)  $12  mil- 
lion in  capital  debt.”  Very  intrigu- 
ing. 

The  lender  gives  the  loan,  pays 
the  interest  on  the  loan  and  repays 
the  principal  of  the  loan,  and  the 
borrower  pays  no  interest  and 
never  repays  the  loan.  This  is  non- 
sense. The  borrower,  in  this  case 
the  capital  fund,  must  pay  the  in- 
terest and  repay  the  principal. 

Thus,  under  the  current  arrange- 
ment, these  loans  are  not  loans. 
They  are  direct  transfers  of  in- 
come from  the  operating  expend- 
ables account  to  the  capital  fund, 
which  the  capital  fund  is  not 
paying  back  to  the  ancillary  fund. 
Under  this  arrangement,  faculty. 


In  addition,  we  are  seeking  ad- 
vice from  a labor  relations  con- 
sultant on  the  advisability  of 
agreeing  to  reopen  a collective 
agreement  that  we  negotiated  in 
good  faith.  Our  lawyer  is  advising 
us  on  the  legal  implications. 

I realize  that  all  of  this  takes 
time,  but  I believe  it  is  imperative 
that  the  executive  understands 
precisely  what  the  proposal 
means.  There  can  be  no  room  for 
misunderstanding.  Once  we  have 
all  our  concerns  addressed,  we 
will  present  the  proposal  to  the 
membership  and  ask  for  their  sug- 
gestions and  opinions. 

I also  have  concerns  about  the 
various  options  put  forth  by  the 
administration  as  additional  solu- 
tions for  deficit  reduction.  They 
include  four-day  work  weeks, 
eight-  to  1 1 -month  appointments, 
layoffs  or  leaves  without  pay.  We 
do  not  dismiss  any  of  these  op- 
tions out  of  hand,  but  we  want  to 
ensure  that  our  members  clearly 
understand  the  implications. 

The  University  has  indicated 
that  salary-sensitive  benefits  will 
be  paid  and  that  U1C  may  be  avail- 
able for  any  unpaid  period.  Will 
jobs  be  saved?  If  so,  how  many? 
Are  these  alternatives  to  reopen- 
ing our  contract?  I believe  these 
issues  should  be  addressed  before 


staff  and  students  have  so  far  con- 
tributed $12  million  involuntarily 
to  capital  projects,  even  though 
many  of  us  also  voluntarily  con- 
tributed to  the  capital  campaign. 

All  capital  costs  should  be  paid 
out  of  capital  fund  receipts. 
Operating  expenses  should  be 
paid  out  of  current  income  sour- 
ces, including  interest  earned  on 
endowments  and  profits  from  an- 
cillary operations.  The  $12  mil- 
lion already  spent  on  capital  costs 
can  be  reclaimed  for  operating  by 
taking  external  mortgages  on 
these  assets.  But  in  addition,  the 
mortgage  payments  and  repay- 
ments of  principal  must  be  paid 
out  of  the  capital  fund,  which  is 
supposed  to  raise  money  for  capi- 
tal uses. 

It  is  nonsense  to  think  that  the 
special  capital  account  in  the  an- 
cillary fund  can  pay  interest  or 
repay  principal  to  itself.  If  the 
capital  fund  pays  the  interest  and 
repays  the  principal,  then  the  $12 
million  would  be  completely 
recovered  for  use  in  current 
operating.  If  this  were  done,  the 
planned  deficit  would  be  only 
$2.1  million,  not  $14.1  million. 

Capital  fund  raising  is  the 
responsibility  of  some  proportion 
of  the  approximately  63  FTEs  al- 
located to  the  University  Affairs 
and  Development  budget.  The 
costs  of  capital  fund  raising 
should  also  be  paid  from  capital 
fund  receipts.  Even  the  United 
Way  or  the  Cancer  Society  pay 
their  costs  of  fund  raising  out  of 
the  funds  raised.  If  salaries  and 
costs  for  capital  fund  raising  are 
being  paid  out  of  the  operating 
budget,  then  even  more  operating 
income  is  being  diverted  into  the 
capital  budget. 

I do  not  accept  the  policy  and 
practice  of  subsidizing  capital  ac- 
quisitions out  of  current  operating 
income  when  there  is  a large  staff 
involved  in  capital  fund  raising. 
With  good  management,  there 
should  not  be  any  shortfalls  in  the 
first  place. 


employees  are  asked  to  state 
preferences  for  one  option  over 
another. 

The  UGSA  also  wants  to  ensure 
that  staff  members  do  not  feel 
pressured  into  “requesting"  one 
of  these  options.  We  need  time  to 
discuss  all  this  with  the  Univer- 
sity. As  the  exclusive  bargaining 
agent,  we  have  that  right. 

As  of  April  2,  the  Staff  Associa- 
tion is  waiting  for  information  we 
have  requested  before  talking  to 
the  membership.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  preparing  a questionnaire 
for  our  members  to  find  out  what 
options  they  might  prefer  or  sug- 
gest. 

I realize  that  UGSA  members 
and,  indeed,  all  U of  G employees 
wish  this  whole  process  was  be- 
hind us.  It  seems  that  before  we 
had  time  to  forget  our  high-stress 
levels  generated  during  the  inter- 
nal review,  we  began  to  be  inun- 
dated with  news  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s financial  “crisis.”  Now, 
people  are  worried  all  over  again 
about  their  future  at  Guelph. 

I hope  the  current  situation  can 
be  resolved  soon.  The  impact  of 
the  last  two  years  on  the  Uni- 
versity’s employees  has  been 
tremendous. 

Diane  Boyd 
President,  UGSA 


Thus,  the  budget  situation  is  not 
as  grave  as  the  administration 
urges  us  to  believe.  But  there  are 
issues  regarding  the  priorities  and 
practices  of  allocating  the  operat- 
ing income  of  the  University. 

Prof.  John  Liefeld 

Consumer  Studies 

Stop  killing 

the  messengers 

I sat  through  the  last  Senate  meet- 
ing and  became  lost  in  a miasma 
of  deja  vu.  The  “Senate  Brain- 
storms on  Budget  Issues”  article  in 
the  March  25  issue  of  At  Guelph 
stated  the  seriousness  of  our  fiscal 
position.  We  appear  to  be  teeter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  another  finan- 
cial disaster,  caused  by  those 
useful  scapegoats  “them,”  never 
“us.” 

Perhaps  it’s  time  the  “us’s" 
started  to  make  realistic  state- 
ments. I belong  to  two  units:  The 
Arboretum,  which  is  taking  a 33- 
per-cent  cut  in  budget,  and  the 
Institute  for  Environmental 
Policy  and  Stewardship,  which  is 
being  cut  100  percent. 

Short  $4  million,  we  say,  and 
still  counting.  If  true,  surely  we 
should  try  to  reduce  that  number 
and  aim  at  $0.  One  would  there- 
fore not  be  expecting  a front-page 
announcement  of  $3-million  and 
$700,000  bills  for  sports.  These 
are  not  picked  on  for  any  other 
reason  than  the  fact  that  they  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  At 
Guelph  along  with  the  Senate  dis- 
cussion. 

Five  million  dollars  for  Zavitz 
Hall.  Untold  millions  for  the 
Bovey  Building.  The  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  appears 
to  have  a large  crane  attacking  it. 
A new  residence,  a new  teaching 
centre  and  on  and  on. 

Has  something  gone  wrong? 
Let’s  not  talk  about  heritage  funds 
and  alumni  donations,  as  I am 
sure  all  are  protected  for  adequate 
reasons  as  being  sacrosanct,  but 
surely  there  are  not  two  or  three 
universities,  only  one.  How  can 
one  group  build  and  put  in  the 
bank,  while  elsewhere  on  cam- 
pus, throats  are  being  cut  with  a 
rather  rusty  old  fiscal  knife? 

"Our”  solution  (not  "theirs") 
might  well  be  to  remind  ourselves 
that  U of  G is  a single  unit  and  that 
perhaps  we  might  have  enough 
money  if  we  didn’t  rush  off  in 
many  directions  and  end  up  like 
the  Jabberwocky  — debilitated 
by  far  too  many  initiatives 
without  substance  or  proper 
budget  restraints. 

Still,  it  is  basically  “our"  univer- 
sity as  well  as  "theirs,”  and  we 
will  have  to  find  a compromise. 
Close  the  University  for  a month, 
attract  donations  of  a substantial 
nature  (for  programs,  not  to  build 
another  brick  elephant),  turn  the 
spring  semester  into  a distance 
education  semester. 

These  are  a few  of  many  sugges- 
tions that  are  being  passed  around 
the  campus,  but  if  we  choose  one. 
at  least  we  will  be  doing  things 
together,  with  no  individual  chal- 
lenge, but  making  a collective 
compromise  to  generate  a benefi- 
cial solution  to  a complex  situa- 
tion. 

Stop  killing  the  messengers, 
rebuild  the  communication 
process  at  all  levels,  modify 
demands  and  expectations  and. 
who  knows,  we  might  even  be 
better  for  it!  The  University  cer- 
tainly would. 

Prof.  Keith  Ronald 
The  Arboretum/IEPS 
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Classifieds 

For  rent 

9'9",  Robert,  823-8350. 

Four-level  sidesplit  home  on  quiet 
street,  1 /4-acre  lot,  836-6874. 

Executive  home  in  Puslinch,  17 
acres,  824-0449  or  763-2222. 

Crib  set,  solid  maple,  Ext.  3942  or 
821-6790. 

Shared  housing  for  two  non-smok- 
ing students,  utilities  included,  refer- 
ences, 822-2904  evenings. 

Two-bedroom  apartment,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  references,  avail- 
able May  1,  821-5412  evenings. 

Large  bedroom  in  country  home,  1 5- 
minute  drive  to  campus,  share  rest 

Wanted 

of  house  with  one  female,  leave 
message  at  740-9623. 

Non-smoking  professional  to  share 
spacious  townhouse  near  Univer- 

For  sale 

sity  with  one  other,  $400  a month 
inclusive,  Ext.  3644  or  763-0369. 

1 986  Toyota  Camry,  four-door,  five- 
speed,  58,000  km,  Paul,  837-2205. 

Rock  tumbler  to  rent,  borrow  or  buy. 
Barney,  Ext.  6121  or  856-4606. 

1983  Camaro,  five-speed,  837- 
3911. 

Small  apartment  within  15  minutes 
of  campus,  preferably  with  barn  for 
two  horses,  Tina,  1-924-2335. 

French  IBM  typewriter  element  for 
IBM  selectric,  Ext.  3330. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581. 

Toyota  Tercel,  automatic,  71,000 
km,  certified,  821-7233  after  6 p.m. 

1985  Dodge  600,  auto,  air,  cruise, 
160,000  km,  certified,  823-1845. 

Registered  Rottweiler  pups,  all 
shots  and  tattooed,  740-0044. 

Persian  rug,  pastel  colors,  13’8"  x 

Photographic  Services 


Teaching  • Research  • Promotional  • Personal 


Professional  production  of: 

colour  slide  and  print  film  processing  • black  and  white 
processing,  prints  and  slides  • copy  negatives  and 
enlargements  in  black  and  white  or  colour  • duplicate  slides 
passport  and  portrait  photos  • custom  print  mounting  and 
laminating  • custom  studio  and  location  photography 

Blackwood  Hall,  Rm.  216,  ext.  2757 


APPLE 

Auto  Glass  ^ 


WINDSHIELDS 


& 

6 

& 
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Windshield  Repair 
Safety  Glass 

(For  Heavy  Duty  Equip.,  etc.) 

Mobile  Service 
(At  No  Extra  Cost) 

Sun  Roofs 


& 

& 


Auto  Upholstery 

(Seat  Repairs) 

Convertible  Tops 
(Boat  Tops) 

Vinyl  Tops 


locaffy  o*ned  and  qparjted 


837-2690 

660-A  IMPERIAL  RD.N. 

(Between  Woodlawn  & Speedvale) 

“WE'RE  OPEN  SATURDAY  MORNINGS  TOO!" 


NUL00K  DRAPERIES 

951  Gordon  Street  ♦ 763-3555 

Personal  shopping  ♦ Bring  your  measurements 
Custom  made  ♦ Any  size  4-  Over  300  colour  selections 
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The 

LARGEST 

Warehouse  Clearance 
In  Ontario 
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SPECIAL  FACTORY  SALE 
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\ 

Recently  purchased  bankruptcy  stock  from  Louvre  Drape. 
Frontenac  & Heashade  and  we  re  passing  70%  savings  to  you! 
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Science  fair 
opens  today 


More  than  200  regional  public  and 
high  school  students  will  show  off 
their  scientific  skills  at  the  19th 
annual  Waterloo-Wellington  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Fair,  being 
held  in  Kitchener  April  8 to  11. 

U of  G has  long  been  involved 
with  the  fair,  providing  funding, 
organizational  help,  judges  and 
sometimes  even  space,  says  Prof. 
Bob  Winkel,  academic  assistant 
in  the  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science  and  publicity 
co-ordinator  for  the  fair. 

“It’s  a tradition  that  regional 
universities  promote  and  en- 
courage scientific  endeavors  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  school 
levels,  since  these  schools  act  as 
feeder  schools  to  the  university,” 
he  says.  “It  works  to  our  ad- 
vantage if  we  can  stimulate  inter- 
est in  science.” 

Projects  can  come  from  almost 
any  area  of  science.  Topics  in  the 
past  have  included  maternal  be- 
havior, vermicomposting,  hydro- 
ponics, lung  capacity  and  “Coke 
versus  Pepsi.” 

Judging  is  based  on  “good  scien- 
tific principles,  clear  writing,  in- 
genuity and  curiosity,”  says 
Winkel.  The  experience  can  be 
valuable  for  students,  he  says,  and 
“a  fairly  significant  number  of 
students  who  are  repeat  winners 
go  on  to  become  experimen- 
talists.” 

Winners  of  the  regional  fair  will 
go  on  in  May  to  the  Canada-wide 
fair,  which  this  year  is  being  held 
in  Sudbury.  □ 


Student 

speak 

by  Scott 
McNichol 

Changing  trends 

Admission  grades  are  getting 
higher,  students  are  getting 
younger  and  women  are  making 
up  an  increasingly  higher  propor- 
tion of  U of  G’s  student  popula- 
tion. These  are  some  of  the  trends 
the  Student  Environment  Study 
Group  has  discovered,  based  on 
registration  data  and  the  results  of 
an  incoming  student  survey. 

Admission  grades  of  entering 
students  have  increased  sig- 
nificantly over  the  past  five  years, 
the  group  found.  In  199 1,51  per 
cent  of  entering  students  had  an  A 
average,  compared  with  18  per 
cent  in  1987.  Fewer  than  five  per 
cent  had  grades  of  C or  lower  in 
1991,  compared  with  33  per  cent 
in  1987. 

Of  new  students  entering  U of  G 
in  the  fall  of  1991,  67  per  cent 
were  female,  an  increase  of  1 1 per 
cent  over  the  past  five  years.  And 
the  proportion  of  entering  stu- 
dents aged  19  or  younger  has 
jumped  from  74  per  cent  in  1987 
to  81  percent  in  1991. 

Students’  reasons  for  coming  to 
university  are  varied,  but  84  per 
cent  of  those  surveyed  said  they 
believe  university  is  important  to 
leam  more  about  things,  77  per 
cent  are  here  to  get  a good  job  and 
64  per  cent  said  they  came  to  gain 
a general  education. 


IT’S  NOT 
TOO  LATE 

FOR  KROWN  RUST  CONTROL 

Only  Krown  Rust  Protection  is  formulated  to  dry  your 
body  steel  and  then  repel  new  moisture. 

Sticky  oils  and  waxes  just  can't  adhere  to  wet 
metal,  nor  can  they  creep  into  cracks  and  crevices 
like  Krown. 

Your  car  will  look  better  and  last  longer.  Drop  in 
and  see  tor  yourself. 


rown 


549  Massey  Road 


Rust  Control  System 


824-7770 


Clara  M.  Marett 


Goodreid 

INVESTMENT 

STRATEGY 

53.8% 


Annual  rate  of  return  for  year  ending  December  31,  1991. 
A managed  portfolio  of  quality  American  equities. 

Minimum  investment  $100,000  U.S. 


Exclusive  to 


To  arrange  your  exclusive  briefing 
on  the  Goodreid  Investment 
Strategy,  call 

Clara  M.  Marett, 


MIDLAND  WALWYN 


B.A.  Queen's,  M.A.  Guelph 


822-8830 


‘Past performance  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  future  results. 


Horsing  around 

The  Equestrian  Club  will  sponsor 
a series  of  workshops  focusing  on 
the  care  and  management  of  hor- 
ses, starting  in  September. 

All  students  with  an  interest  in 
horses  are  welcome  to  attend. 
Topics  will  include  equipment, 
care  and  health. 

The  Equestrian  Club  is  looking 
for  people  willing  to  lead  the 
workshops.  Anyone  interested 
should  visit  the  club  in  Room  217 
of  the  University  Centre  or  call 
Ext.  4972. 

Ontarion  editor  named 

Drew  Avis  will  become  the  new 
editor  of  the  Ontarion  in  May,  suc- 
ceeding Max  MacDonald. 

Avis  has  worked  on  the  On- 
tarion for  the  past  five  years,  serv- 
ing as  a reporter,  news  editor  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  will  complete  his  honors  BA 
in  English  and  philosophy  at  the 
end  of  this  semester. 

Avis’s  goals  for  the  paper  are  to 
get  more  involved  in  investigative 
journalism  and  to  broaden  cov- 
erage of  student  activities  and  in- 
terests. “I  plan  to  include  a more 
in-depth  student  community 
calendar,”  he  says. 

Avis  is  also  talking  with  layout 
editor  Lance  Lefort  about  a new 
look  for  the  Ontarion.  His  debut 
issue  will  appear  the  first  week  in 
May. 

Volunteers  needed 

Campus  Safe  Walk  is  looking  for 
summer  volunteers.  Program  co- 
ordinator Stephanie  Van  Egmond 
says  she  needs  at  least  35  people  to 
work  a biweekly  shift  from  9 p.m. 
to  2 a.m.,  from  May  until  the  end 
of  August.  If  interested,  call  her  at 
Ext.  4845.  □ 


Human 

Resources 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  3, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Fire  Prevention  Officer,  Security 
Services.  Probation  rate:  $14.73  an 
hour;  after  three  months,  $15.51; 
after  one  year,  $16.91. 

The  following  position  was 
available  to  on-campus  employ- 
ees only: 

Plumber/Steamfitter,  Mainte- 
nance. Job  rate:  $17.97  an  hour. 
Probation  rate:  $.20  lower  than  job 
rate. 

It  is  the  University's  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-campus 
applicants.  To  determine  the 
availability  of  University  employ- 
ment opportunities,  visit  Client  Ser- 
vices on  Level  5 of  the  University 
Centre  or  call  telephone  836-4900  □ 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE 
$175,000  836-5223 


OPEN  HOUSE  Sat./Sun.  1-5 
34  Drew  Street 
3+Br.  Air/Vac/Beckerman  K. 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  April  9 

Pension  Meeting  - A town  meet- 
ing to  discuss  U of  G's  pension 
plans  begins  at  noon  in  Thom- 
brough  164. 

Concert  - Student  pianist  Heather 
Chwastiak,  a student  of  Rosemary 
Collins,  performs  at  noon  in  Mac- 
Kinnon 107. 

Craft  sale  - Signs  of  Spring,  a 
craft  show  and  sale  featuring  the 
work  of  more  than  50  Canadian 
artisans,  runs  in  the  UC  from  10 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.  today  and  tomor- 
row, 10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Saturday 
and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Sunday. 
Admission  is  free. 

Drama  - Top  Girls,  the  Drama 
Department’s  final  production  of 
the  winter  semester,  plays  tonight 
and  Friday  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
Kinnon Inner  Stage.  Tickets  are 
$7.50  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office. 

Friday,  April  10 

Music  Lecture  - “Shostakovich 
as  Interpreter  of  His  Own  Music” 
is  the  topic  of  Sofia  Moshevich  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Theatre  in  the  Trees  - The  last 
two  performances  of  My  Darling 
Judith  are  today  and  Saturday  at 


Around  town 


All  that  Jazarus 

Montreal  clarinetist  Mark  Simons 
is  the  featured  player  when  Jazarus 
presents  its  fifth  annual  jazz  con- 
cert April  1 1 at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 64 
of  the  Thornbrough  Building. 
Tickets  are  $6  in  advance,  $7  at  the 
door. 

Art  shop  opens 

Local  artists  and  artisans  have 
combined  forces  to  sponsor  a new 
store  featuring  their  works.  Called 
Guelph  Artisans,  the  store  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Eaton  Centre  down- 
town. The  venture  was  organized 
by  the  Guelph  Creative  Arts  As- 
sociation, the  Guelph  Hand- 
weavers  and  Spinners  and  the 
Canadian  Embroiderers’  Guild, 
with  help  from  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council. 

Link  with  the  past 

Cemeteries  can  be  a source  of  in- 
formation about  the  history  of 
families  and  communities,  as  well 
as  a place  for  quiet  memories.  The 
Wellington  County  Museum  is  of- 
fering a workshop  on  cemeteries 
May  1 0 with  Robert  Leverty  of  the 
Ontario  Historical  Society.  For  in- 
formation or  to  register,  call  the 
museum  at  846-0916. 

The  art  of  history 

"Art  and  Artists  of  Wellington 
County”  is  the  topic  of  an  il- 
lustrated lecture^by  Judith  Nasby, 
director  of  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre,  at  the  April  12  meeting 
of  the  Wellington  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  The  talk  will  feature 
slides  from  the  an  centre,  the  Wel- 
lington County  Museum  and 
private  collections.  The  meeting 
begins  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Aboyne  Hall 
at  the  Wellington  County  Museum 
and  Archives. 


The  Arboretum  Centre.  Buffet 
dinner  begins  at  6:30  p.m.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  show  at  8 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $38.50. 

Sunday,  April  12 

The  Arboretum  - Take  a Sunday 
afternoon  walk  and  watch  The 
Arboretum’s  reawakening  as 
wildlife  return  from  their  southern 
travels  or  become  active  after  a 
winter’s  rest.  Walks  begin  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  April  14 

Workshop  - “Balancing  the 
Scales  of  Biotechnology”  is  the 
topic  of  a series  of  workshops  run- 
ning from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  The 
Arboretum.  For  information,  call 
the  Office  of  Research  at  Ext. 
6929. 

Wednesday,  April  15 

Pension  Meeting  - A town  meet- 
ing to  discuss  U of  G’s  pension 
plans  begins  at  noon  in  UC  103. 
Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
Jackie  Dulson,  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy and  Genetics,  talks  about 
"Regulation  of  Phytochrome 
Gene  Transcription”  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  1 17. 


Pottery  sale 

The  annual  spring  sale  of  the 
Waterloo  Potters’  Workshop  is 
May  1 and  2 at  First  United 
Church,  located  at  King  and  Wil- 
liam streets  in  Waterloo.  Hours  are 
6 to  9 p.m.  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Saturday.  Admission  is  free. 
The  annual  juried  show  of 
members’  new  work  opens  May 
14  with  a reception  from  7:30  to 
9:30  p.m.  at  the  Homer  Watson 
House  and  Gallery  in  Kitchener. 
The  show  runs  until  June  21. 

Arts  council  meets 

Readings  from  the  journals  of 
Lucy  Maud  Montgomery  will  be 
featured  at  the  17th  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Guelph  Arts  Coun- 
cil April  13  at  7:30  p.m.  at  10B 
Carden  Street.  Prof.  Mary  Rubio 
and  Barbara  Conolly,  Department 
of  English,  will  read  from 
Montgomery’s  personal  journals. 
Elections  for  the  council’s  board 
of  directors  will  also  be  held. 

Suzuki  concert 

“The  Soothing  Harmonies  of  Or- 
pheo,”  the  final  concert  in  the 
Suzuki  chamber  music  series,  is 
April  26  at  3 p.m.  at  Chalmers 
United  Church.  The  program  in- 
cludes medieval  and  Renaissance 


Agricultural  Alternatives  Club 
- Tom  Klein-Beemink  of  the  On- 
tario Environment  Network  gives 
an  update  on  current  issues  at  5: 1 5 
p.m.  in  UC  344. 

Thursday,  April  16 

Concert  - Classical  guitar  student 
Sean  Mclnnis  performs  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Sunday,  April  19 

The  Arboretum  - Tromp  through 
the  wild  goose  woods  swamp  and 
discover  the  interesting  creatures 
that  live  there.  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

Monday,  April  20 

Virology  Journal  Club  - The  In- 
terdepartmental Club  presents 
Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  speaking 
on  “Evolutionary  Changes  in  In- 
fluenza Virus”  at  noon  in  VMI 
101. 

Tuesday,  April  21 

Concert  - Voice  student  Karla 
Clipperton,  a student  of  Glynn 
Evans,  gives  aconcert  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  107. 


dance  music  for  flute  and  harp  per- 
formed on  historical  instruments 
by  David  Gerry  and  Marie 
Lorcini.  Tickets  are  $13  general, 
$10  for  students  and  seniors,  and 
are  available  from  the  Suzuki 
String  School  of  Guelph. 

Citizenship  classes 

Citizenship  development  classes 
are  again  being  offered  by  the 
Guelph  and  District  Multicultural 
Centre.  Beginning  April  21,  they 
run  Tuesdays  from  7 to  9:30  p.m. 
until  May  12  at  the  centre,  128 
Woolwich  St.,  Suite  203.  Cost  is 
$10.  To  register,  call  836-2222. 

Farming  and  debt 

Ten  Days  for  World  Development 
will  sponsor  a public  meeting  on 
“Food,  Farming  and  Debt:  Global 
Issues”  April  9 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Parish  Hall  in  Fergus. 
Speakers  are  author  Brewster 
Kneen;  Alice  Muriithi,  who  works 
with  women’s  groups  in  rural 
areas  to  increase  their  income- 
generating opportunities;  Bev 
Slater,  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Canada  Food- 
grains  Bank;  and  Graham  Hart, 
president  of  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Professional  Agrologists. 


presents 


vSig'llS  of 
Spring 

CRAFT  SHOW 
University  Centre 
APRIL  9,  10,  1 1,  12 
- Admission  is  Free  - 


Senate  - The  April  meeting  of 
Senate  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  1 13. 

Wednesday,  April  22 

Pension  Meeting  - A town  meet- 
ing to  discuss  U of  G’s  pension 
plans  begins  at  noon  in  UC  103. 


Worship 


Sunday  Night  Worship,  an  inter- 
denominational service  of  singing, 
scripture,  reflection  and  prayer, 
runs  Sunday  at  6 p.m.  in  UC  103. 

Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  Sunday  at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in 
Thornbrough  164  and  Monday  at 
12:10  p.m.,  Tuesday  at  8:10  a.m.. 
Thursday  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  and  Friday 
at  8:10  a.m.  in  UC  533. 


Publications 


An  article  on  "Women's  Action  in 
Third-World  Communities:  Why 
Popular  Education  is  Not  Enough” 
by  Prof.  Nora  Cebotarev,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Development 
Studies,  Vol.  12,  No.  2,  1991. 

Prof.  Gauri  Mittal,  School  of 
Engineering,  is  co-author  of  the 
book  Experimental  Methods  in 
Food  Engineering  with  Shai 
Rizvi  of  Cornell  University.  The 
book  was  published  by  Van 
Nostrand  Reinhold. 

Prof.  Peter  Chisholm  and  grad- 
uate student  John  Van  Voorst, 
School  of  Engineering,  have  pub- 
lished Solid-Waste  Production  in 
Land-Based  Culture  of  Rainbow 
Trout  (Oncorhynchus  MykissJ, 
program  and  abstracts  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Consortium  at  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  Syracuse. 

An  article  on  the  “Detection  of 
Infectious  Laryngotracheitis 
Virus  Infected  Cells  with  Cloned 
DNA  Probes”  by  Prof.  Eva  Nagy, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Im- 
munology.  appeared  in  the 
Canadian  Journal  of  Veterinary 


Plant  Physiology  Program  - 
Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  Botany, 
describes  “Nutrient  Exchange  In- 
terfaces in  Mycorrhizal  Roots”  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 1 7. 


For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


Womanstudy,  a feminist  study 
of  spiritual  roots,  focuses  on 
"Sexism  and  God  Talk”  Thurs- 
days at  noon  in  UC  332.  Woman- 
spirit,  a spiritual  journey  for 
women,  runs  Fridays  at  noon  in 
UC  533. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
is  Wednesday  at  12:10  p.m.  in  UC 
533.0 


Research , 1992,56. 

Prof.  Jan  Thorsen  and  graduate 
student  Ian  York,  VMI.  publish- 
ed an  “Evaluation  of  a Subunit 
Vaccine  for  Bovine  Adenovirus 
Type  3”  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Veterinaty  Research  53  (2). 

Prof.  Ron  Hinch,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  is  author  with 
Walter  DeKeseredy  of  Women 
Abuse:  Sociological  Perspec- 
tives, published  by  Thompson 
Educational  Publishing.  Hinch 
also  edited  Debates  in  Canadian 
Society,  which  was  released  in 
March  by  Nelson  Canada.  □ 


Our  people 


A reception  will  be  held  April  30 
for  Prof.  Ken  King.  Land  Re- 
source Science,  who  is  retiring 
after  36  years  with  the  University. 
He  was  the  first  agrometeorologist 
in  the  department  and  served  as 
department  chair  from  1976  to 
1983.  The  reception  runs  from 
7:30  to  10  p.m.  in  the  Faculty 
Club.  RSVP  to  Denise  Brenner. 
Ext.  6364.  by  April  15.  □ 


Wellington  Early  Learning  Centres  Inc. 

A non-profit  community  group  dedicated  to  providing 
quality  childcare  in  Guelph  since  1986. 

♦ TWO  LOCATIONS  ♦ 

COLLEGE  KING 

Early  Learning  Centre  Early  Learning  Centre 

College  Ave.  at  Hanlon  King  St.  between  Eramosa  & Grange 

CURRENTL  Y ACCEPTING  REGISTRA  RONS 
FOR  CHILDREN  2 1/2  TO  5 YEARS  OF  AGE 
Morning/afternoon/full  day  programs  4 small  group  learning  centres 
nurturing  environment  4 fully  qualified  ECE  teachers 
day  & field  trips  4 inside  & outside  play 
FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  CONTACT  ALUSON  OR  DIANNE  763-5540 


PERSONAL 

INCOME  TAX 

PREPARATION 

Check  these  features: 

4 $33. 99  individual  rate  ($52. 99  family  rate) 
4 free  pick-up  and  delivery 
4 two  day  service,  guaranteed 
4 Revenue  Canada  approved 
4 Special  senior  rates 
For  confidential,  accurate  & professional 
preparation  of  your  tax  return  call  me, 

GARRY  DAVIDSON  at  766-1858  (office)or  763-3087  (home) 


BEST  WORLD  WIDE  FARES 


Amsterdam 

$419 

Florida 

$199 

Manchester 

$399 

Regina 

$259 

St.  Johns 

$279 

Belfast 

$399 

Gander 

$279 

Montreal/Ottawa 

$119 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

$1,049 

Thunder  Bay 

$189 

Buenos  Aires 

$1,149 

Halifax 

$199 

Munich 

$658 

Rome/Milan 

$738 

Vancouver 

$299 

Calgary 

$279 

London 

$399 

Paris 

$598 

Sao  Paulo 

$1,049 

Victoria 

$348 

Edmonton 

$289 

Los  Angeles 

$339 

Quebec  City 

$162 

Saskatoon 

$259 

Winnipeg 

$199 

apply.  Subject  lo  availability  al  lime  ol  booking. 


Accura Travel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  7M7 
Tel:  (519)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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Research  report 


Front  row,  from  left:  Profs.  Mansel  Griffiths  and 
Douglas  Dalgleish.  Second  row:  OMMB  communica- 
tions director  West  Lane,  NSERC  president  Peter 


A good  rap  for  red  meat 


Morand,  President  Brian  Segal,  Minister  for  Science 
Bill  Winegard,  ODC  chair  Ross  Green  and  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  for  research. 


NSERC  names  chairs  99  and  100 


Chairs  99  and  100  were  front  and 
centre  March  30  as  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Re- 
search Council  (NSERC),  the  On- 
tario Milk  Marketing  Board 
(OMMB)  and  the  Ontario  Dairy 


Council  (ODC)  launched  two  re- 
search chairs  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Science. 

NSERC  chair  number  99,  a 
dairy  microbiology  chair  co- 
sponsored by  the  OMMB,  is  held 


by  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths.  It  has 
received  $ 1 .57  million  for  the  first 
five  years,  with  an  additional 
$625,000  committed  by  the 
OMMB  for  the  second  five  years. 

Chair  number  100,  a chair  for 
dairy  technology  co-sponsored  by 
the  ODC,  is  held  by  Prof.  Douglas 
Dalgleish.  It  has  been  granted 
$1.75  million  for  the  first  five 
years,  with  an  additional 
$625,000  committed  by  the  ODC 
for  the  second  five  years.  □ 

Leduc  to  head 
Canada  Council 

Paule  Leduc,  president  of  the  So- 
cial Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council,  will  become 
director  of  the  Canada  Council 
when  the  two  councils  formally 
merge  July  1.  Leduc  succeeds 
Joyce  Zemans.  □ 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 
A common  compound  found  in 
red  meat  means  it  could  have  a 
new  role  in  promoting  health  and 
preventing  chronic  disease,  say 
two  researchers  in  the  Department 
of  Nutritional  Sciences. 

Profs.  Tammy  Bray  and  Bill 
Woodward  say  red  meat’s  high 
concentration  of  glutathione 
fights  free  radicals  and  may  boost 
the  immune  system.  This  com- 
pound could  be  important  in  com- 
batting diseases  like  AIDS,  cancer 
and  alcoholism. 

“Meat  has  had  a bad  rap  in  the 
past,  even  though  we  knew  the 
minerals,  vitamins  and  protein  it 
supplies  were  an  important  part  of 
a balanced  diet,”  says  Bray. 
“Now,  we  think  a new  role  for 
meat  can  be  promoted.” 

Glutathione,  found  mainly  in  red 
meat  and  organ  meat,  has  several 
important  roles.  First,  it  enhances 
the  body’s  defences  against  dis- 
ease by  stabilizing  free  radicals, 
which  are  associated  with  aging, 
cancer,  heart  disease,  arthritis  and 
a number  of  other  diseases. 

The  researchers  believe  glutath- 
ione's free-radical  stabilization 
ability  may  also  play  a role  in 
promoting  immune  functions  that 
are  important  for  resisting  infec- 
tions. In  addition,  glutathione 
combines  with  toxins  in  the  body 
to  form  water-soluble  substances 
that  are  easily  excreted. 

Bray  and  Woodward  have 
pooled  their  expertise  to  focus  on 
defence  functions  that  play  key 
roles  in  maintaining  health  and 
fighting  disease.  Bray  specializes 
in  nutrition  and  toxicology 
problems;  Woodward’s  interests 
lie  in  malnutrition  and  its  as- 
sociated depression  in  immune 
functions. 

Their  current  study,  which  is 
supported  by  the  U.S.  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  is  ex- 
amining the  effectiveness  of 


glutathione  for  optimizing  the 
body’s  defence  against  damaging 
agents  such  as  toxins  and  infec- 
tious organisms.  The  researchers 
are  particularly  interested  in 
groups  they  call  physiologically 
labile  — the  young,  with  imma- 
ture and  undeveloped  immune 
systems,  and  the  elderly,  with 
both  deteriorated  immune  sys- 
tems and  free-radical  defences. 

They’re  also  studying  whether 
glutathione,  when  extracted  from 
meat  and  administered  in- 
travenously or  orally,  will  stimu- 
late rapid  improvements  in  the 
body's  defence  against  harmful 
agents  during  rehabilitation  from 
malnutrition.  This  work  is 
relevant  to  malnutrition  as  it  oc- 
curs in  famine  victims,  as  well  as 
to  patients  suffering  from  cancer, 
AIDS  and  alcoholism. 

In  the  most  severe  forms  of  mal- 
nutrition, a depletion  in  tissue  and 
blood  glutathione  levels  occur. 
This  is  associated  with  an  increase 
in  chemical  and  drug  toxicity  and 
an  increase  in  infectious  diseases. 
According  to  Bray,  stimulating 
detoxification  and  immune 
defence  systems  during  the  early 
stabilization  phase  of  the  patient’s 
rehabilitation  — the  first  two  to 
three  days  — is  critical. 

The  researchers  think  glutath- 
ione may  be  helpful  in  stimulating 
these  systems.  And  in  healthy 
people,  glutathione  can  play  a 
preventive  role,  as  part  of  a 
balanced  diet. 

“Nutrition  is  a rational  and  at- 
tractive health  strategy  for  op- 
timizing free-radical  and  immune 
defences  in  the  general  popula- 
tion,” Woodward  says.  □ 

Biotechnology: 
a balancing  act 

A few  spaces  are  still  available  in 
the  day-long  workshop  “How  to 
Balance  the  Scales  of  Biotechnol- 
ogy” being  sponsored  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Workshop  April  14. 

Speakers  include  Mike  Pearson 
of  OPIRG-Guelph;  Rick  Walter  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Biotech- 
nology; Deborah  Whale,  a farmer 
and  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Institute  of  Ontario;  and 
Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice-presi- 
dent for  research. 

Cost  of  the  workshop  is  $12.  For 
more  information,  call  Ruthanne 
Finnigan  at  Ext.  6929.  □ 

Female  science 
students  receive 
NRC  support 

An  information  session  about  the 
National  Research  Council ’s  train- 
ing program  for  women  enrolled  in 
the  first  year  of  an  undergraduate 
science  or  engineering  program 
will  be  held  April  15  at  4 p.m.  in 
Room  442  of  the  University 
Centre. 

The  program  provides  financial 
aid  and  career-related  research 
training,  giving  priority  to  dis- 
ciplines where  women  have  tradi- 
tionally been  underrepresented  — 
engineering,  physics  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  award  is  for  three  years, 
providing  $10,000,  $12,000  and 
$15,000  in  years  one,  two  and 
three  respectively.  Awards  begin 
Sept.  1,  1992.  Applications  are 
due  in  the  Office  of  Research  by 
April  30.  □ 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


• 

Omelettes  Made  to  Order 

• 

Stir  Fried  Pork 

• 

Stir  Fried  Chicken 

• 

Stir  Fried  Vegetables 

• 

Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 

• 

Octoberfest  Sausage 

• 

Roast  Chicken 

• 

Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 

• 

Seafood  Casserole 

• 

Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 

• 

Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 

• 

Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 

• 

Breakfast  Sausages 

• 

Potatoes  O'Brien 

• 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

• 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

• 

Bean  Salad 

• 

Waldorf  Salad 

• 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

• 

Potato  Salad 

• 

Pasta  Salad 

• 

Smoked  Trout 

• 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 

• 

Pate  de  la  Maison 

• 

Sliced  Breast  of  T urkey 

• 

Sliced  Genoa  Salami 

• 

Sliced  Festival  Ham 

• 

Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 

• 

Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 

• 

International  Cheese  Board 

• 

Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 

• 

Home  Made  Muffins  and  Pastries 

• 

Chocolate  Mousse 

• 

Various  "Low  Cal"  Desserts 

• 

Brownies 

• 

Fruit  Pies 

• 

Coffee,  Tea,  iced  Tea 

• 

Assorted  Fruit  Juices 

• 

Excellent  Service 

• 

Great  Value 

• 

Pleasant  Atmosphere 

the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 


HOW  YOU  LIVE  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  WHERE  YOU 
LIVE 


Gordon  near  Kortrlght 
in  Guelph 


mmm 

’hasel  V y 


The  luxury  condominium  townhouses  at  Parc  Place 
tantalize  you  with  breathtaking  open  concept  designs, 
sun-drenched  rooms,  spacious  private  sundecks,  decorative 
ceramics  and  marble  fireplaces. 

Parc  Place  Condominiums  - a special  community  that  gives 
new  meaning  to  grandeur.  Our  model  suite  is  open  for  your 
viewing  pleasure. 


X 3 


!1 69, 900 


SALES  CENTRE  HOURS: 

Tugs.  toThurs.  1 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 
Sunday  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
MANDY  BRIGSTOCKE 
Sales  Consultant 


Invest  In  Your  Future 
r.vSr.  With  Only  SSOO  Down 
On  Phase  II 


1 homes 

verdone 


Members  ol  the  Guelph  & District 
Home  Builder's  Association. 


Thought  for  the  week 

“Be  Yourself!”  is  about  the  worst  advice  you  can  give  to 
some  people.  Tom  Masson 

^Discover 

DOWNTOWN 


UELPH 


University  of  Guelph,  Guelph,  Ontario 
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Last  call  for  surveys 


Pension  surveys  were  due 
Monday,  but  if  you  haven’t 
sent  yours  in  yet,  you  can  still 
make  your  opinions  known  by 
filling  the  survey  out  today  and 
sending  it  by  campus  mail. 

If  you’ve  already  sent  it  in, 
ignore  the  reminder  card  you 
may  have  received  in  campus 
mail. 

Response  to  the  survey  from 
University  employees  has 
been  good,  says  Susan  Faber, 
survey  committee  chair  for  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions. 

The  task  force  is  urging  part- 
time  and  temporary  employees 
to  fill  out  the  surveys,  even  if 
they  don't  belong  to  Univer- 


sity pension  plans,  she  says.  A 
version  of  the  survey  was 
drafted  specifically  for  non- 
members. 

Surveys  are  being  mailed  out 
to  pension  recipients  this 
week.  Reminder  cards  will 
also  be  sent  to  this  group. 

The  task  force  is  holding  a 
series  of  town  meetings  to  hear 
concerns  and  ideas  as  it  pulls 
together  its  feport,  due  in  June. 
Today,  a meeting  to  discuss 
early  retirement  begins  at  noon 
in  Room  103  of  the  University 
Centre. 

Other  meetings  are  sched- 
uled for  April  22  and  29  at 
noon  and  April  29  at  8 p.m.  in 
Room  1 03  of  the  centre.  □ 


Working  the  bugs  out 


Prof.  Gard  Otis,  Environmental  Biology,  is  part  of  a research  team 
trying  to  build  a Canadian  bee  that  can  resist  the  deadly  parasite 
traceal  mite.  See  story  on  page  7. 

Photo  by  Sherry  MacKay,  Office  of  Research 


What  to  do  with  Cruickston  Park? 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

In  1968,  a large  farm  estate 
featuring  a historical  English- 
style  manor  was  bequested  to  the 
University.  In  1990,  after  manag- 
ing most  of  the  Cambridge 
property  for  1 7 years,  U of  G took 
full  possession  of  Cruickston  Park 
Farm.  Now  it’s  looking  for  sug- 
gestions on  what  to  do  with  it. 

Few  people  know  about  the  be- 
quest from  the  late  Michael  Wilks 
Keefer.  So  the  President’s  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Cruickston 
Park,  created  last  year,  has  pre- 
pared information  packages  to 
distribute  this  month  to  faculty, 
staff,  student  and  interest  groups. 
An  open  house  is  also  planned  for 
the  near  future. 

Historical  houses 

Cruickston  Park  Farm  borders 
the  Grand  River  north  of  Cam- 
bridge and  features  a cluster  of 
historical  houses  and  farm  build- 
ings, including  a stately  130-year- 
old  stone  manor. 

The  9S0-acre  property  is  a 
diverse  mix  of  productive  farm 
land  — now  leased  to  farmers  — 
mature  woodlots  and  floodplain 
lands. 

Except  for  the  manor,  the  houses 
are  occupied  by  staff  and  one 
family  member,  the  son  of  the  late 
Margaret  Keefer.  Only  two  U of 
G research  projects  have  ever 
been  conducted  at  the  farm. 

Pressing  question 

The  most  pressing  question  is 
what  to  do  with  the  manor,  an 
imposing  three-storey  stone 
house  with  servants’  quarters, 
marble  fireplaces,  libraries  and  a 
wine  cellar. 

Turning  the  39-room  manor  into 
a conference  centre  managed  by 
the  University  in  possible  partner- 
ship with  corporations  and  other 
institutions  has  been  considered, 
says  Cruickston  committee  chair 
Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture. The  University  has  al- 
ready used  it  for  meetings. 

The  committee  intends  to  ex- 
plore the  site’s  potential  for  re- 
search and  teaching  as  well  as 
development,  says  Taylor.  At  the 
same  time,  it  sees  the  University’s 
role  as  environmental  steward, 
protecting  environmentally  sensi- 
tive areas  and  archeological  sites 
containing  aboriginal  artifacts 
along  the  river  bank. 

The  committee  will  examine 
suggestions  and  concerns  at  a 
May  15  workshop  and  will 
prepare  a draft  of  recommenda- 


An  aerial  view  of  Cruickston  Park  Farm. 


tions  for  further  public  response  in 
the  fall.  A final  report  will  go  to 
President  Brian  Segal  by  Decem- 
ber. 

Taylor  says  the  committee  aims 
to  develop  a framework  — a set  of 
guidelines  rather  than  a specific 
development  plan  — for  making 
future  decisions  about  Cruickston 
Park.  In  this  way,  future  planning 
can  be  flexible,  he  says. 

Four  objectives 

The  committee  has  four  objec- 
tives: 

■ fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  gift; 

■ exploring  research  and  teach- 
ing potential  of  the  property; 

■ maximizing  long-term  finan- 
cial benefits  from  this  property 
asset;  and 

■ achieving  environmental 
stewardship. 

The  property  is  a “diverse,  sen- 
sitive and  complex  piece  of  land 
that  is  going  to  challenge  our  plan- 
ning abilities  to  meet  all  these  ob- 
jectives.” Taylor  says. 

In  addition,  the  committee  will 
try  to  involve  the  surrounding 
community  in  the  discussion 
about  the  future  of  the  property,  he 
says.  □ 


For  more  about  Cruick- 
ston Park  Farm  — the 
history,  the  property 
and  plans  for  its  future 
— turn  to  page  4. 
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Trustees  named  to  Heritage  Fund 


Board  of  Governors  has  approved 
24  trustees  to  oversee  the  Heritage 
Fund,  a permanently  endowed 
trust  fund  established  from  net  an- 
nual proceeds  from  University  real 
estate  assets. 

The  trustees  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  five-year  terms.  The 
appointments  are  renewable, 
providing  that  trustees  who  are 
members  of  B of  G or  employees 
of  the  University  continue  those 
affiliations.  ■ 

Trustees  are  responsible  for 
managing  the  Heritage  Fund  in  ac-  ■ 
cordance  with  the  declaration  of  ■ 
the  trust.  ■ 

Honorary  chair  of  the  board  is  ■ 
University's  chancellor  Lincoln  ■ 
Alexander.  Chair  is  Ian  Murray,  a 
former  chair  of  B of  G.  The  man-  ■ 
aging  director  of  the  trust  is 
University  treasurer  Roger  ■ 
Phillips. 


The  trustees  are: 

■ President  Brian  Segal; 

■ Ralph  Boyce  of  Siesta  Break- 
ers, Florida; 

■ John  Bradley  of  Brad-Lea 
Meadows  Limited,  Chatham; 

■ Mona  Campbell  of  Mohill 
Farms,  Puslinch; 

■ Dorinda  Fuller  of  London; 

■ Herbert  Heimbecker  of  Parrish 
and  Heimbecker  Limited. 
Toronto; 

Keith  Laver  of  Springwood 
Roses  Limited,  Caledon; 

Alan  Marchment  of  Toronto; 
Michael  McMillan  of  Guelph; 
Frederick  Metcalf  of  Guelph; 
Kenneth  Murray  of  Ayr, 
Gordon  Nixon  of  St.  Catha- 
rines; 

W.B.  Pattison  of  Pattison  Infor- 
mation Inc.,  Toronto; 

Jack  Pemberton  of  C.A.  Pem- 
berton & Co.  Limited,  Toronto; 


CIP  candidates  to  speak 


Candidates  for  the  position  of 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs  (CIP)  will  give 
public  lectures  on  campus  this 
week  and  next. 

The  lectures  begin  April  15  with 
economist  Syed  Rahman  of  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada 
speaking  at  2 p.m.  in  Room  103  of 
the  University  Centre.  Phillip 
Rawkins,  director  of  the  Ryerson 
International  Development 
Centre,  will  speak  April  16  at  2 
p.m.  in  Room  442  of  the  centre. 

On  April  21,  David  Glover,  as- 
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sociate  director  of  the  economic 
policy  program  of  the  Internation- 
al Development  Research  Centre, 
will  speak  at  2 p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Prof.  Jim  Shute,  acting  director  of 
CIP,  will  speak  April  22  at  2 p.m. 
in  UC  103. 

All  interested  faculty,  staff  and 
students  are  invited  to  attend  the 
two-hour  presentations  and  sub- 
mit written  comments  to  any 
member  of  the  search  committee. 
Chaired  by  Academic  Vice-Presi- 
dent Jack  MacDonald,  the  com- 
mittee consists  of  FACS  Dean 
Richard  Barham;  Prof.  Eleanora 
Cebotarev,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology; Susan  James  of  CIP; 
Prof.  Ian  McMillan,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  and  CBS  Dean 
Bruce  Sells.  □ 


■ Alan  Secord  of  Secord  Animal 
Hospital,  Toronto; 

■ Hany  Seymour  of  Pathfinder 
Learning  Systems,  Toronto; 

■ Donald  Shaver  of  the  Shaver 
Group,  Cambridge; 

■ Standford  Snyder  of  Eastern 
Farm  Machinery,  Guelph; 

■ Terry  Wardrop  of  George  Wes- 
ton Limited,  Toronto; 

■ Roger  Warren  of  Brawley 
Cathers  Limited,  Toronto; 

■ David  Weinberg  of  CIBC 
Development  Corporation, 
Toronto;  and 

■ Donald  Ziraldo  of  Inniskillin 
Wines  Inc.,  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake. 

University  resource  people  in- 
clude Charles  Ferguson,  vice- 
president,  administration;  Gerry 
Quinn,  vice-president,  university 
affairs  and  development;  and  John 
Armstrong,  director  of  the  Real 
Estate  Division. 

Four  Heritage  Fund  committees 
have  been  struck  — executive, 
heritage  enhancement,  invest- 
ment management  and  real  estate. 

Ian  Murray  chairs  the  executive 
committee,  which  acts  on  behalf 
of  the  board  of  trustees  when  the 
board  is  not  meeting.  Kenneth 
Murray  is  chair  of  the  heritage 
enhancement  committee,  which  is 
responsible  for  cultivating  major 
donor  interest  in  contributing  to 
the  trust. 

Campbell  chairs  the  investment 
management  committee,  which 
directs  investment  of  the  endow- 
ment. McMillan  is  chair  of  the  real 
estate  committee,  which  will  pro- 
vide direction  on  the  develop- 
ment, operation  and  sale  of  real 
estate  assets  of  the  fund,  as  as- 
signed by  B of  G. 

The  full  board  of  trustees  held  its 
first  meeting  March  27.  □ 
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Faculty,  students  honored 

The  Central  Student  Association 
and  the  Student  Involvement  Net- 
work, in  association  with  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  recently  presented  awards 
in  recognition  of  teaching  and  stu- 
dent involvement. 

Receiving  the  CSA-sponsored 
Teacher  Excellence  Awards  were 
Profs.  Evan  Legakis  and  Helier 
Robinson,  Philosophy;  and  Prof. 
Phil  Sweeny,  Microbiology. 

The  Student  Involvement  Net- 
work’s Rookie  Award  went  to 
fourth-year  animal  science  stu- 
dent Crystal  Mackay,  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  work  as  president  of  the 
OAC  Students'  Federation. 

The  CSRC  has  awarded  its  Lin 
Cobum  Award  to  eighth-semester 
social  science  student  Sharon 
O’Hara  for  her  work  with  the  peer 
helper  program  over  the  past  two 
years. 

Byelection  fills  seats 

An  April  8 byelection  has  filled  the 
last  student  vacancies  on  Senate 
and  Board  of  Governors. 

Third-year  political  studies  and 
international  development  stu- 
dent Mark  Stevenson  will  fill  one 
of  five  Senate  seats  for  the  BA 
program.  His  one-year  term 
begins  Sept.  1. 

General  studies  student  Kurt 
Liebe  won  the  seat  on  Board  of 
Governors.  The  election  result 
must  be  ratified  by  the  board  at  its 
next  meeting  May  2 1 . 

They  take  the  prize 

Robin  Willcocks  and  Hsiao  Pin 
Liu,  students  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  won 
honor  awards  at  the  first  student 
design  competition  held  by  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Landscape 
Architects.  Julianna  Peterson 
received  a commendation  at  the 
same  competition. 

Landscape  architecture  student 
Laurene  Drapeau  has  won  the 
Australian  Capital  Territory 
Housing  Trust  Prize  for  1991  for 
a design  project  she  completed 
during  a semester  at  the  faculty  of 
environmental  design  at  the 


University  of  Canberra. 

The  OAC  '92A  diploma  class 
judging  represented  Ontario  at  the 
Western  Canadian  Judging  Com- 
petition in  Alberta  recently,  rank- 
ing third  behind  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Lakeland  Col- 
lege. Coached  by  Tom  Reidy.  a 
graduate  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  the  team  placed  first  in 
the  dairy  class,  second  in  the  beef 
class  and  third  in  forages.  Mem- 
bers of  the  team  are  Tom 
Benschop,  Rick  Fieldhouse,  Scott 
Rathwell  and  Jeff  Stephens. 

Essay  contest 

The  Inter-American  Institute  for 
Co-operation  on  Agriculture 
(OCA)  is  celebrating  its  50th  an- 
niversary this  year  with  an  essay 
contest  for  Canadian  university 
students.  The  theme  is  “Canada- 
Latin  America  and  Caribbean 
Relations.”  The  prize  is  a travel 
and  research  award  for  a 12-day 
study  trip  to  Costa  Rica.  Send  sub- 
missions by  June  30  to  the  DCA  at 
1002-130  Albert  St.,  Ottawa  KIP 
5G4.  For  full  details,  visit  Interna- 
tional Education  Services  in  the 
portable  closest  to  HAFA,  Ext. 
6915. 

And  the  winners  are  . . . 

At  last  month’s  College  Royal,  the 
U of  G Flying  Club  earned  the 
prize  for  best  club  display.  Award 
for  best  exhibit  went  to  Jazarus. 

Overall  college  champs  were  the 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  Club 
in  CPES,  the  Human  Kinetics 
Club  in  CBS,  the  Nutrition  Club 
in  FACS,  the  Class  of  ’94  in  OAC 
and  the  French  Club  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts. 

Other  competition  winners  were 
U of  G Junior  Farmers  for  square 
dancing,  Carrie  Clark  for  square 
dance  calling,  Carrie  Miller  and 
Neil  Robinson  for  flower  arrang- 
ing, Chris  and  Saye  Clement  for 
cake  baking,  Brent  Joans  and  Joe 
Marino  for  the  Talentfest,  Cindy 
Styles  and  Ken  Brownlee  for  the 
egg  drop,  OVC  ’92  Axeswinging 
Tigers  for  logging  and  Warren 
Briggs  and  Charles  Maitland  for 
the  cat  show.  □ 
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Heather  Noble 


They’re  the  tops! 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Athletic  excellence  and  ver- 
satility are  what  U of  G 
coaches  look  for  in  choosing  the 
female  and  male  athletes  of  the 
year,  and  this  year’s  winners  — 
Heather  Noble  and  Frank  Marof 
— come  amply  supplied  with 
both. 

In  addition  to  being  named  top 
female  athlete.  Noble  was  voted 
most  valuable  player  by  her 
teammates  on  both  the  cross- 
country and  track  teams.  She 
also  picked  up  the  W.F.  Mitchell 
Sportswoman  Award  for  her 
talent,  leadership  and  involve- 
ment in  athletics. 

The  awards  come  at  the  end  of 
a particularly  successful  season 
for  Noble.  She  was  one  of  two 
Guelph  athletes  to  qualify  for  the 
Canadian  championship  track 
event  in  March,  where  she  ran 
“the  race  of  my  life,”  shaving  2.3 
seconds  off  her  personal  best 
time  in  the  1000-metre  event. 
She  also  topped  her  personal 


best  in  the  600-metre  run  at  the 
Ontario  championships.  Al- 
though she  didn’t  win  the  race,  “I 
felt  like  I had  given  everything  I 
had.  That’s  why  it  was  so 
rewarding.” 

Noble,  a student  in  the  applied 
human  nutrition  program,  has 
been  running  in  cross-country 
and  indoor  track  events  since  her 
first  year  at  U of  G.  Although 
cross-country  is  her  first  love, 
she  was  talked  into  joining  the 
track  club  at  the  end  of  her  first 
cross-country  season  and  has 
competed  in  both  areas  ever 
since. 

Her  focus  on  running  came 
relatively  recently.  She  played 
soccer  and  other  sports  through- 
out high  school  in  Scarborough 
and  only  became  serious  about 
running  in  her  final  year. 

As  the  semester  ends,  Noble  is 
looking  forward  to  life  after 
graduation.  Although  she  hopes 
to  get  a hospital  internship  as  a 
nutritionist,  her  long-term  goal  is 
to  work  with  religious  organiza- 
tions in  international  develop- 


Frank  Marof 
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ment. 

And  her  running? 

“This  might  be  a time  to  move 
on  and  pursue  other  things,”  she 
says.  “If  I can  incorporate  run- 
ning into  where  I eventually  end 
up,  I will.  But  right  now  I feel 
content  with  what  I’ve 
achieved.” 

Football  player  Marof  was  also 
picked  as  the  most  valuable 
player  by  his  teammates.  After 
three  seasons  with  the  Gryphons, 
he  will  be  moving  on  in  June  to 
try  out  for  the  Calgary  Stam- 
peders  in  the  Canadian  Football 
League. 

The  past  season  was  a good  one 
for  Marof,  but  disappointing 
from  a team  perspective  because 
the  Gryphons  missed  the 
playoffs.  In  his  last  game  against 
the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario, he  tied  the  Canadian 
university  record  for  most  recep- 
tions in  a season  with  60. 


The  management  economics 
student  played  the  slotback  posi- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  the  last 
season.  He  was  quarterback  last 
year  and  a wide  receiver  the  year 
before  that.  He  played  quarter- 
back on  his  high  school  football 
team  in  Hamilton. 

Daily  workouts  and  practices 
every  night  during  the  season 
helped  Marof  learn  to  manage 
his  time,  he  says.  Making  the 
move  to  the  professional  leagues 
will  be  exciting,  he  says,  and  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  play  fora  few 
years.  He’ll  be  back  in  January  to 
finish  his  university  degree. 

The  chance  to  join  the  football 
team  is  what  originally  brought 
Marof  to  Guelph,  a decision  he 
describes  as  “one  of  the  best 
moves  I ever  made.  I had  a great 
time  here.  I don’t  think  it  would 
have  been  as  good  anywhere 
else.”  □ 


Maclean's  plans  second  issue  on  universities 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Maclean  s magazine  will  be  rank- 
ing Canadian  universities  again  in 
a special  issue  this  fall. 

“We  intend  to  continue  the  rank- 
ing system  we  developed  last 
year,”  says  Michael  Benedict,  as- 
sistant managing  editor.  But  he 
would  not  reveal  the  focus  of  the 
special  edition  scheduled  for  mid- 
October  release.  “We  might  like 
that  to  be  a surprise.” 

A Maclean's  editorial  team  has 
been  meeting  with  university  offi- 
cials, including  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities,  to  refine  and 
improve  a survey  that  will  be  sent 
to  all  Canadian  universities,  says 
Benedict. 

The  national  weekly  magazine 
ranked  46  undergraduate  arts  and 
science  faculties  in  Canada  in  its 
Oct.  2 1 , 1 99 1 , issue.  It  ranked  Mc- 
Gill, Queen’s,  Mount  Allison, 
Toronto  and  McMaster  as  the  top 
five  Canadian  universities. 
Guelph  placed  eighth. 

The  41 -page  coverage  of 
postsecondary  education  outsold 
every  other  Maclean  s issue  ex- 
cept the  1981  edition  featuring  the 
royal  wedding,  says  Benedict. 
Newsstand  *ales  topped  46,000, 


almost  four  times  the  average 
weekly  sales  in  1991. 

“Obviously,  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  how  universities  are 
doing,”  he  says.  “People  who  are 
about  to  choose  to  go  to  university 
need  more  information  than 
they’re  getting.” 

Cathy  Beattie,  a research  as- 
sociate in  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning,  has  been  part  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Council  of 
University  Planning  and  Analysis 


working  with  Maclean  s.  She 
says  the  magazine  seems  to  be 
seeking  advice  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  criticism  it  received  on  the 
first  article  and  to  do  better  re- 
search for  the  second. 

Universities  were  concerned 
about  how  Maclean's  interpreted 
the  data  it  gathered  the  first  time 
around,  says  Beattie. 

"While  they  haven’t  come  in  and 
said  they’ve  done  anything 
wrong,  they  seem  open  to  the  fact 


that  what  they  did  was  criticized.” 
Discussion  has  focused  on 
designing  questions  that  gather 
appropriate  information  for  what 
the  magazine  is  trying  to  measure, 
she  says.  If  questions  are  clear  and 
unambiguous,  “we’ll  be  less  upset 
if  we  know  we’re  taking  our 
lumps  for  a valid  reason.” 

At  the  request  of  universities, 
Maclean's  will  be  distributing  its 
questionnaire  in  June,  a couple  of 
months  sooner  than  last  year.  □ 


The  Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  in  Canada  (AUCC) 
is  hammering  out  a model  agree- 
ment with  a collective  of  Canadian 
authors  and  publishers  (CAN- 
COPY)  that  could  relieve  the 
tangle  of  red  tape  currently  chok- 
ing professors  who  want  to 
photocopy  text  for  classroom  use. 

CANCOPY  has  a "repertoire” 
of  articles,  books  and  journals 
written  and  produced  by  Cana- 
dian authors  and  publishers  who 
have  agreed  to  allow  subscribers 
to  copy  from  their  works  without 
prior  permission. 

Blanket  fee 

Subscribers  — such  as  a univer- 
sity — would  have  to  pay  a 
blanket  fee  and  follow  certain 
guidelines.  Inquiries  would  be 
handled  by  calling  a single, 
central  number. 

CANCOPY  is  prepared  to  offer 
indemnity  for  all  photocopying 
except  from  publications  listed  on 
an  exclusions  list,  says  Sylvia 
Franke,  AUCC’ s director  of  infor- 
mation services.  "As  long  as 
universities  follow  CANCOPY 
guidelines,  professors  and 
librarians  will  be  able  to  make 
multiple  copies.”This  would  save 
time  and  give  them  more  freedom 
to  get  current  information  to  the 
classroom,  she  says. 

“The  idea  behind  this  is  excel- 
lent— if  we  can  find  the  money," 
says  Bernard  Katz,  head  of  the 
library’s  social  science  division 
and  a former  member  of  copyright 
committees  of  the  Canadian  and 
Ontario  libraries  associations. 

Develop  formula 

AUCC  and  CANCOPY  have 
been  meeting  since  before 
Christmas  to  develop  a formula 
for  a blanket  fee  to  charge  par- 
ticipating universities,  says 
Franke.  It  could  be  based  on  fac- 
tors such  as  number  of  photo- 
copies and  enrolment.  "A  simple 
flat  fee  won’t  work,"  she  says. 

Also  under  discussion  are 
CANCOPY’s  guidelines,  which 
include  limits  on  the  number  of 
pages,  the  proportion  of  a work 
that  can  be  copied  and  how  copies 
are  used.  Although  it's  too  early 
to  say  when  an  agreement  will  be 
reached,  “both  parties  seem 
keen,"  Franke  says. 

CANCOPY  already  has  a pact 
with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  for  primary  and  secon- 
dary schools.  The  ministry  paid  a 
flat  $2  million  for  the  initial  one- 
year  contract.  □ 


Historical  society  to  meet  on  campus 


The  Ontario  Historical  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
conference  in  Guelph  for  the  first  time,  meeting  on 
campus  from  April  30  to  May  2.  This  theme  of  this 
year’s  conference  — the  society’s  104th  — is 
“Who  Do  You  Think  You  Are?  Exploring  Cultures 
in  Ontario.” 

Lectures,  workshops  and  tours  will  follow  four 
main  streams — archives,  history,  architecture  and 
museums.  Speakers  include  Ontario  Communica- 
tions Minister  Perrin  Beatty,  Mary  Lou  Fox  of  the 
Ojibwe  Cultural  Centre  on  Manitoulin  Island, 
Bruce  Kidd  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
Karen  Haslam,  Ontario  minister  of  culture  and 
communications. 

Scheduled  to  speak  from  U of  G are  Profs. 
Catharine  Wilson,  Ted  Cowan  and  Gil  Stelter, 


History;  Prof.  Chandler  Kirwin.  Fine  Art;  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice-president, 
academic;  graduate  student  John  D’ Alton;  Prof.  Jo 
Marie  Powers,  HAFA;  and  Judith  Nasby,  director 
of  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 

Running  concurrently  with  the  conference  is 
“Hopscotch  and  Hickory  Sticks,"  the  Ontario  His- 
torical Society’s  program  for  youngsters  between 
six  and  1 6.  and  Heritage  Marketplace,  a trade  show 
of  ideas,  products  and  services  for  Ontario’s 
heritage  community. 

Registration  for  the  three-day  conference  is  $ 1 75 
for  society  members,  $200  for  non-members,  or 
you  can  register  for  one  day  for  $ 100  for  members 
and  $125  for  non-members.  For  information,  call 
the  society  at  416-226-901 1,  fax  41 6-226-2740.  □ 
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The  luxury  condominium  townhouses  at  Parc  Place 
tantalize  you  with  breathtaking  open  concept  designs, 
sun-drenched  rooms,  spacious  private  sundecks,  decorative 
ceramics  and  marble  fireplaces. 

Parc  Place  Condominiums  - a special  community  that  gives 
new  meaning  to  grandeur.  Our  model  suite  is  open  for  your 
viewing  pleasure. 


$1 69,900 


SALES  CENTRE  HOURS: 

Tu*s.  toThurs.  1 p.m.loS  p.m. 
Sunday  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
MANDY  BRIGSTOCKE 
Sain  Consultant 
823-8881 


- Invest  In  Your  Futue 
.7-  Witfi  Only  S500  Down 
**■  On  Phase  II 


Members  ol  the  Guelph  & District 
Home  Builder's  Association. 


Clara  M.  Marett 


53.8% 


Annual  rate  of  return  for  year  ending  December  31,  199 
A managed  portfolio  of  quality  American  equitie 
Minimum  investment  $100,000  U.; 


To  arrange  your  exclusive  briefing 
on  the  Goodreid  Investment 
Strategy,  call 


Exclusive  to 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


Clara  M.  Marett, 

BA.  Queen's,  MA.  Guelph 

822-8830 


'Past performance  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  future  results. 


HOW  YOU  LIVE  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  WHERE  YOU 
LIVE 


Once  occupied  by  Keefer’s  two 
sisters,  it  is  now  where  Hamilton 
resides. 

There  are  also  farm  buildings 
and  three  bungalows,  occupied  by 
estate  staff  and  their  families. 

For  historians,  Cruickston  Park 
Farm  has  some  rich  associations. 
Wilks,  for  instance,  inherited  a 
part  of  the  John  Jacob  Astor  for- 
tune. One  of  his  seven  children, 
daughter  Alice  Eugenia,  married 
William  Napier  Keefer  of  Galt. 
The  Keefer  family  tree  includes 
the  first  president  of  the  Welland 
Canal  Co.  and  the  engineer  who 
designed  the  famous  Union  and 
Clifton  suspension  bridges  and 
supervised  construction  of  the 
first  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ot- 
tawa. 

Katherine  Wilks,  the  daughter  to 
whom  Matthew  Wilks  left  his  es- 
tate, bred  and  raced  standardbred 
horses,  which  won  more  than 
1 ,000  ribbons  and  50  cups,  includ- 
ing the  Kentucky  Futurity.  Her 
nephew,  Matthew  Wilks  Keefer, 
who  inherited  the  property  and 
left  it  to  the  University,  later 
raised  Hereford  cattle,  showing 
throughout  western  Ontario  and 
playing  a significant  role  in  the 
development  of  livestock  farming 
in  this  part  of  the  province.  □ 


The  manor  on  Cruickston  Park  Farm. 


The  Big  House  has  rich  history 


The  jewel  in  the  crown  of  his- 
torical buildings  at  Cruick- 
ston Park  Farm  is  the 
English-style  manor,  built  be- 
tween 1 856  and  1 858  by  English- 
man William  Ashton. 

When  Matthew  Wilks  bought 
the  property  from  an  impecunious 
Ashton  in  1 858,  he  began  building 
additions  to  the  Big  House.  By 
1 873,  it  had  almost  doubled  in  size 
to  39  rooms. 

The  imposing  three-storey 
manor  features  a turret  with 
weathervane,  gables,  French 
doors  and  attic  portholes.  Inside, 
there  are  marble  fireplaces  in  each 
room,  high  ceilings,  parquet 
floors,  servants’  quarters  and  a 
skylighted  central  hallway  with  a 
winding  staircase. 

Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  chair  of  the 
Cruickston  Park  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. says  the  University  will 


have  to  decide  soon  whether  to 
buy  the  existing  furnishings, 
which  belong  to  J.N.  Hamilton, 
the  stepson  of  Wilks’s  grandson 
Matthew  Wilks  Keefer.  And  al- 
though the  structure  is  sound,  the 
roof  and  basement  need  repairs 
and  the  electrical  system  needs 
updating. 

Over  the  years,  Wilks  enlarged 
the  land  holdings  to  1 ,600  acres. 
Among  his  transactions  was  deed- 
ing 200  acres  to  his  son  Langdon, 
who  built  the  adjacent  Langdon 
Hall,  now  a hotel. 

The  oldest  building  on  the 
property  is  a 150-year-old  stuc- 
coed log  cabin,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  oldest  dwellings  in  Water- 
loo County.  It  is  currently  a home 
for  a member  of  the  estate  staff. 

A two-storey  stone  house  called 
the  Cottage  was  erected  as  a farm 
house  in  the  late  19th  century. 


A diverse  landscape  characterizes 
Cruickston  Park  Farm  and  will 
pose  a considerable  challenge  to 
those  planning  the  future  use  of  the 
property,  says  Prof.  Jim  Taylor, 
chair  of  the  President’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Cruickston  Park. 

Located  south  of  Highway  401 
and  north  of  Cambridge,  Cruick- 
ston Park  Farm  lies  across  the 
Grand  River  from  the  Galt  Golf 
and  Country  Club.  To  the  east  is  a 
residential  development,  to  the 
south  and  southwest  are  farms  and 
gravel  pits,  and  to  the  west  is 
Langdon  Hall,  a hotel  and  res- 
taurant. 

The  property  features  a mix  of 
agricultural  land,  flood  plains, 
mature  woodlots,  limestone  cliffs, 
wetlands  and  aggregate  deposits. 
Taylor  says  the  committee  is  con- 
sidering future  research  and 
teaching  potential  and  develop- 
ment options,  which  would  be 
governed  by  provincial,  regional 
and  municipal  planning  and  land- 
use  policies. 

Cruickston  Park  Farm  is  listed  as 


number  38  of  the  environmentally 
sensitive  policy  areas  (ESPAs)  of 
the  Regional  Municipality  of 
Waterloo.  In  1984,  the  regional 
official  policies  plan  identified 
the  limestone  cliffs  as  “spec- 
tacular and  unique  for  the  region.” 
And  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  designated  Cruickston 
Park  as  a “local  life  science  area” 
and  mapped  the  ESPA  as  a “sig- 
nificant biological  area  for 
wildlife,”  one  of  the  few  undis- 
turbed open  spaces  between 
Cambridge  and  Kitchener. 

There  are  uncommon  plant 
species,  two  rare  bird  species  and 
two  endangered  reptile  species  in 
the  area. 

Six  “significant”  archeological 
sites  have  been  identified  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Grand  and 
Speed  rivers  in  a preliminary 
study  commissioned  by  U of  G in 
accordance  with  Regional  Muni- 
cipality of  Waterloo  guidelines 
for  lands  that  “exhibit  moderate  to 
high  heritage  potential.”  □ 


Bequest  dates  back  to  1968 


In  1968,  Matthew  Wilks  Keefer 
willed  Cruickston  Park  Farm  to  U 
of  G.  Under  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, the  University  was  to  ac- 
quire the  property  on  the  deaths  of 
Keefer  and  his  immediate  family. 

T wo  years  after  he  died  in  1971, 
his  wife,  Margaret,  and  two 
sisters,  Eliza  and  Petrina,  asked 
the  University  to  manage  the  farm 
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operation  and  most  of  the  land, 
leaving  them  to  take  care  of  a 42- 
acre  parcel  where  the  manor  and 
other  dwellings  are  located. 

Eliza  and  Petrina  Keefer  died  in 
1975  and  1981  and  left  U of  G 
$2.5  million.  After  Margaret 
Keefer  died  in  1990.  the  Univer- 
sity assumed  responsibility  for  the 
whole  property. 

The  Real  Estate  Division 
managed  the  estate  until  the 
Heritage  Fund  was  established  in 
June  1991  and  the  property  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
fund’s  board  of  trustees.  □ 


Cruickston  committee 
considers  its  options 


President  Brian  Segal  estab- 
lished the  Cmickston  Park  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  early  1991. 
He  asked  the  1 1 members  to  ex- 
plore issues  that  should  be  con- 
sidered before  designing  any 
long-term  plan  for  Cruickston 
Park. 

Chairing  the  committee  is 
Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  Landscape 
Architecture.  Members  are: 
Barbara  Abercrombie, 
President’s  Office;  Prof.  Bren- 
da Bonnett,  Population 
Medicine;  Charles  Ferguson, 
vice-president,  administration; 
Prof.  John  FitzGibbon,  Univer- 


sity School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development/Landscape 
Architecture;  Virginia  Gray, 
Continuing  Education;  Michael 
Keefer,  English;  Prof.  Jack 
MacDonald,  vice-president, 
academic;  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president,  research;  Prof. 
Cecelia  Paine,  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture; and  Don  Shaver. 
Board  of  Governors. 

John  Armstrong,  director  of 
the  Real  Estate  Division,  serves 
as  the  resource  person.  The 
property  is  the  responsibility  of 
Heritage  Fund  trustees.  □ 


Diverse  landscape  poses 
challenge  for  planners 


Obituary 

Prof.  Gerald  Robinson  of  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences died  suddenlyApril  6 at 
the  age  of  62.  He  joined  the 
University  in  1957. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Barbara;  son  Steve  and  wife, 
Debra,  of  Orillia;  son  David 
and  wife,  Marilyn,  of  Barrie; 
son  Alan  of  Toronto;  son  Don 
and  wife,  Donna,  of  Petawawa; 
son  Ted  of  Guelph,  a daughter. 
Nancy,  of  Guelph:  and  eight 
grandchildren. 

OVC  students  have  estab- 
lished the  G.A.  Robinson 
Memorial  Fund.  Donations  can 
be  sent  to  Alumni  House.  □ 
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April  flowers  are 
busting  out  all  over 

Flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  on  campus  are  gearing  up  for  their  spring 
debuts  and  summer  displays.  In  the  coming  weeks,  At  Guelph  will 
provide  information  on  some  of  the  horticultural  highlights  of  the 
changing  campus  landscape.  Check  them  out  on  a noon-hour  walk. 

Spring  bulbs  are  flowering  around  campus.  Look  closely  and  you 
can  see  snowdrops,  crocuses  and  forsythia  pushing  out  of  the 
ground.  A particularly  good  selection  can  be  found  in  the  Lois 
Matthews  Perennial  Gardens  behind  the  President’s  House.  Look 
for  Crocus  ancyrensis  and  cultivars  of  Crocus  chrysanthus  such  as 

Snow  Bunting”  (white),  “Cream  Beauty”  (cream),  "Blue  Boy” 
(blue)  and  “E.P . Bowles”  (blue).  While  in  the  gardens,  you  can  also 
see  the  Siberian  Squill  ( Puschkinia  libanotica),  with  its  blue- 
colored  flowers. 

Many  types  of  forsythia  can  be  spotted  across  campus,  including 
Abeliophyllum  distichum , the  white  forsythia,  on  the  east  side  of 
McNabb  House  at  the  comer  of  Gordon  Street  and  College  Avenue. 
Daffodils  are  also  out,  although  the  last  cold  snap  left  them  rather 
bedraggled.  □ 


Guelph  dishes  out  food  service  advice 


U of  G and  McMaster  University 
have  teamed  up  to  revamp 
McMaster’s  food  services  pro- 
gram. 

Under  a three-year  contract 
signed  this  week,  Guelph  will  be 
supplying  expertise  and  a com- 
puter system  as  McMaster’s  pro- 
gram changes  from  one  catered  by 
an  outside  business  to  a self- 
operated  system. 

Food  services  staff  at  McMaster 
approached  Guelph  last  fall  for 
information  about  the  switchover, 
says  Garry  Round,  head  of 
Hospitality  Services  at  U of  G. 
After  hearing  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  meal  card  system  used 
here,  McMaster  decided  to  link  up 
with  the  Guelph  computer  system, 
one  of  only  two  in  Canada. 

McMaster  switched  from  an  in- 
house  food  services  program  to  a 
catered  one  in  1988,  but  after 
negative  reaction  from  staff  and 
students,  decided  to  go  back  to 
providing  its  own  service.  The 
university  will  also  replace  its  all- 
you-can-eat  meal  plan  with  the 


debit  card  system  used  at  Guelph. 

The  card  systems  at  the  two 
universities  will  be  compatible, 
allowing  McMaster  students  to 
use  their  card  in  outlets  at  Guelph 


There  are  still  some  spots  available 
in  a spring  pilot  project  that  will 
allow  students  to  study  Russian 
politics  in  Moscow  for  six  weeks 
from  May  17  to  June  28. 

Organized  by  the  Department  of 
Political  Studies  and  the  Institute 
for  Human  Rights  of  the  Russian- 
American  University  in  Moscow, 
the  project  will  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  Russian 
politics  and  government  on  the 
spot  and  to  be  exposed  to  Russian 
culture,  society  and  life. 

The  trip  will  include  four  weeks 
of  courses  given  in  English  by 


and  vice-versa,  says  Round.  The 
McMaster  system  will  also  be 
restructured,  with  late-night  ser- 
vice and  new  food  outlets  similar 
to  those  in  Guelph’s  Centre  Six.  □ 


leading  Russian  political  scien- 
tists, plus  opportunities  to  meet 
Russian  parliamentarians,  deci- 
sion makers  and  representatives 
of  political  parties  and  move- 
ments. The  other  two  weeks  will 
be  devoted  to  orientation,  cultural 
activities,  meetings  and  research. 

Open  to  students  from  all  dis- 
ciplines, the  program  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  political  studies 
credits.  Estimated  cost  is  $2,400. 
For  more  information,  call  Prof. 
Bill  Graf  at  Ext.  6503  or  the 
Department  of  Political  Studies  at 
Ext.  2183  before  April  17.  □ 


Moscow  study  program 
set  for  spring  trial  run 


He  just  keeps  Barrelling  along 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

"Lahore : by  work  alone  shall  ye  succeed”  is  the  motto 
hanging  over  his  desk,  and  as  the  rows  of  books 
behind  him  testify,  professor  emeritus  Rex  Barrell 
lives  up  to  that  motto. 

Since  Barren’s  official  retirement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Languages  and  Literatures  in  1983,  his  pace 
has  speeded  up,  not  slowed  down.  Writing  a book  a 
year,  he  is  continuing  his  research  into  Anglo-French 
relations  of  the  late  17th  and  18th  centuries.  He  also 
corresponds  with  students  in  Canada  and  abroad  and, 
as  an  added  challenge,  has  started  learning  Italian. 

This  all  fits  in  with  his  personal  philosophy  that 
people  should  work  to  their  full  potential.  “I  have 
little  sympathy  for  people  who  rest  on  their  laurels,” 
he  says. 

Describing  himself  as  a “Renaissance  carryover,” 
Barrell  is  interested  in  “every  facet  of  culture.”  An 
accomplished  pianist  from  an  early  age,  he  simul- 
taneously completed  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
chemistry  and  a master’s  degree  in  French  at  the 
University  of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 

He  later  moved  to  Paris  and  managed  to  earn  his 
doctorate  at  the  Sorbonne  while  living  on  a shoe- 
string budget. 

Eventually  he  returned  to  New  Zealand,  then  joined 
the  new  Monash  University  in  Australia  in  1961  as 
the  first  chair  of  languages.  After  a short  stint  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  he  came  to  Guelph  in  1965 
as  founding  chair  of  the  Department  of  Languages, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  planning  courses  in 
nine  languages,  creating  the  first  language 
laboratories  and  organizing  adult  education  classes. 

Barrell  has  worked  with  people  around  the  world, 
searching  for  the  correspondence  of  such  famous 
fi cures  as  Lord  Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole  and 
the  third  Earl  of  Shaftsbury . Some  of  these  lost  letters 


Prof.  Rex  Barrell 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 

eventually  find  their  way  into  his  publications. 

Along  with  hard  work,  enthusiasm  is  a quality  he 
much  admires.  His  own  enthusiasm  for  learning  is 
what  has  brought  him  where  he  is,  he  says,  and  it’s 
what  will  carry  him  forward  as  he  continues  to  make 
contributions  to  the  university  system. 

"I  believe  you  should  give  back  something  of  what 
you’ve  taken  out,"  he  says.  “Universities  give  you  a 
lot;  the  experience  is  invaluable.”  □ 


Teaching/scholarship/learning 
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Graduate  student  Vicki  Wannamaker  uses  the  skills  she  learned  in  the 
course  “University  Teaching  — Theory  and  Practice”  to  lead  an  under- 
graduate nutrition  class.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


Grad  students  learn 
basics  of  good  teaching 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Teaching  Support  Services  and  the 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies  are  get- 
ting rave  reviews  for  their  new 
program  on  university  teaching  for 
graduate  students  and  postdoctoral 
fellows. 

“University  Teaching;  Theory 
and  Practice"  began  in  September 
and  was  designed  to  give  students 
a better  idea  of  what  good  teach- 
ing is  and  how  to  help  students 
learn.  Twenty-seven  grad  stu- 
dents and  postdocs  took  part  in  the 
two-semester  certificate  program. 

In  addition  to  describing  some  of 
the  theories  of  good  teaching,  the 
program  allowed  students  to  gain 
practical  experience  by  present- 
ing short  lectures  and  workshops 
to  the  other  students  for  comments 
and  criticism.  Twenty-seven 
guest  speakers,  primarily  faculty 
members,  described  their  own 
ideas  about  teaching. 

Students  in  the  program  ap- 
preciated the  variety  of  informa- 
tion. “You  could  see  there  is  not 
only  one  right  way  to  do  some- 
thing," says  Duska  Stojsin,  a doc- 
toral student  in  the  Department  of 
Crop  Science.  “There  are  many 
different  approaches." 

Rob  McLaughlin,  a postdoctoral 
fellow  in  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy, says  the  professors  were 
provocative.  “I  didn’t  necessarily 
agree  with  them  all,  but  it  was 
good  to  be  exposed  to  the  diver- 
sity." he  says.  “It  was  also  inter- 
esting for  me  to  see  the  individual 
variation  in  learning  styles.  I 
hadn’t  appreciated  how  diverse 
they  can  be." 

For  Mehdi  Mirsalimi,  a PhD  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy, the  program  demonstrated 
that  teaching  “is  not  as  simple  as 
going  into  the  text  and  transmit- 
ting the  information.” 

Topics  covered  by  the  program 
included  teaching  students  with 
disabilities,  designing  cur- 
riculum, dealing  with  cheating 
and  presenting  material  effective- 
ly. The  wide  range  of  topics  meant 
students  could  leam  new  ideas  as 
well  as  refresh  their  memory  of 
things  they  had  already  learned, 
says  Vicki  Wannamaker,  a 
master’s  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nutritional  Sciences. 


The  practical  component  of  the 
program  included  videotaping 
presentations  to  the  class,  allow- 
ing students  to  see  and  hear  them- 
selves as  they  appear  to  others. 
They  also  had  a chance  to  critique 
the  teaching  styles  of  other  stu- 
dents and  to  be  evaluated  in  turn. 

Although  the  main  focus  of  the 
program  was  university  teaching, 
many  of  the  students  believed  if 
was  valuable  even  for  people  not 
planning  to  teach. 

In  business,  too,  people  will 
have  to  present  information,  says 
Mirsalimi.  "And  everyone  should 
have  some  sort  of  theory  in  selling 
data.  The  person  with  good  data 
but  a bad  presentation  may  get  no 
money,  but  you  can  sell  a little 
data  with  a good  presentation.” 

Even  the  program’s  discussion 
of  the  structure  of  the  university 
system  was  valuable,  says 
Wannamaker,  who  says  she 
learned  about  the  role  of  the  facul- 
ty and  the  workings  of  the  institu- 
tion. "It  will  help  me  in  the  next 
few  years  to  figure  out  what’s 
happening  around  me.” 

Because  of  strong  interest  in  the 
program,  another  session  is 
planned  for  the  spring  semester, 
says  program  co-ordinator  Prof. 
Trev  Dickinson,  School  of  En- 
gineering. He  and  Mei-fei  Elrick 
of  Teaching  Support  Services  are 
working  out  the  details  of  the 
spring  program,  which  may  be 
shorter  but  more  intensive  than 
the  first.  □ 

Police  seek 
information 

Security  Services  is  seeking  infor- 
mation about  an  attack  on  a male 
student  by  an  unknown  assailant 
April  9.  The  attack  took  place  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre 
close  to  midnight.  The  student  was 
hospitalized  with  serious  injuries. 
Anyone  with  information  about 
the  attack  is  asked  to  contact 
Security  at  Ext.  2000. 

In  another  incident,  a female  stu- 
dent is  charging  a male  student 
with  sexual  assault  after  an  attack 
April  5 in  a campus  residence.  A 
court  appearance  date  has  been  set 
for  next  week.  □ 
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Righting  a wrong:  the  squirrels  go  back  to  Point  Pelee 


by  Andres  Kahar 
and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

It  was  nuts  to  deliberately  eradi- 
cate red  squirrels  and  accidentally 
eliminate  southern  flying  squirrels 
from  Point  Pelee,  says  Prof.  Tom 
Nudds,  Zoology.  So  with  Point 
Pelee  National  Park  staff,  he's  or- 
chestrating a program  to  put  them 
back. 


Nudds  and  research  associate 
Ian  Adams  have  been  invited  by 
Parks  Canada  to  lead  a three-year 
squirrel  translocation  program  as 
part  of  the  park’s  plan  to  restore 
the  original  Carolinian  forest 
ecosystem  there  — a unique  mix 
of  species  including  basswood, 
hickory  trees  and  animals  like  red 
squirrels  and  southern  flying 
squirrels. 

Point  Pelee  has  the  potential  to 


be  one  of  Canada’s  prime  ex- 
amples of  a Carolinian  forest.  A 
part  of  Ontario’s  heritage,  the 
forest  once  covered  most  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  province, 
but  was  cleared  as  the  area  was 
settled.  Now,  only  pockets  of  it 
remain,  like  Point  Pelee  and  U of 
G's  Arboretum. 

Wildlife  eradication  and  habitat 
modification,  mostly  because  of 
cottages  and  orchard  develop- 


ment, have  compromised  Point 
Pelee’s  Carolinian  features  over 
the  past  century. 

“But  now  that  we  understand 
some  of  the  factors  that  led  to  the 
local  extinction  of  the  species  in 
the  park,  we  can  move  towards 
their  restoration,”  says  Nudds. 
“With  the  cottages  and  orchards  in 
the  park  having  now  been  re- 
moved, we  are  optimistic  about 
the  restoration.” 

Red  squirrels  and  southern 
flying  squirrels  were  glaring  casu- 
alties of  some  misguided  manage- 
ment policies  at  Point  Pelee  al- 
most 70  years  ago. 

Enemies  of  wildlife 

The  then  park  superintendent 
branded  red  squirrels  “a  menace” 
and  “enemies  of  wildlife.”  Their 
“carnivorous  habits”  and  con- 
sumption of  eggs,  said  the  official, 
threatened  bird  species  like  quail. 
So  he  fashioned  an  eradication 
program  — shooting  and  trapping 
— that  saw  the  entire  red  squirrel 
population  wiped  out  in  15  years. 

“There  used  to  be  a predominant 
philosophy  of  taking  steps  to  save 
what  you  liked  in  nature  by  shoot- 
ing what  you  didn’t,”  says  Nudds. 
“In  some  instances,  such  as  with 
deer  overbrowsing  the  under- 
storey of  Carolinian  forest  preser- 
ves, it  may  yet  be  necessary  to 
take  control  measures.  But  now 
we  realize  red  squirrels  did  not 
threaten  birds  at  Pelee  at  all.  The 
two  had  coexisted  there  for  mil- 
lennia.” 

Southern  flying  squirrels  at 
Point  Pelee  met  a less  violent  end. 
Because  these  animals  typically 
nest  in  the  cavities  of  dead  trees, 


the  park’s  traditional  dead  tree 
removal  policy  slowly  depleted 
the  squirrels’  habitat.  But  new 
park  policies  promote  the  reten- 
tion of  dead  trees,  particularly  for 
habitat  purposes,  which  Nudds 
says  will  give  southern  flying 
squirrels  the  opportunity  to  re- 
establish there. 

Flying  squirrels 

Based  on  a feasibility  study  con- 
ducted this  winter  with  Parks 
Canada  support,  Adams  and 
Nudds  plan  to  gather  about  100 
southern  flying  squirrels  from 
across  southern  Ontario  and 
release  them  in  various  types  of 
habitat  in  Point  Pelee  National 
Park.  The  project  is  designed  to 
test  how  well  they  survive  and 
reproduce  in  each  location. 

Fall  may  be  the  best  time  for 
translocation,  says  Nudds.  Flying 
squirrels  establish  territories  in 
the  fall,  and  it  gives  them  time  to 
acclimate  themselves  to  their  new 
habitat  before  the  late  winter 
breeding  season.  Red  squirrel 
translocation  will  follow. 

Remains  cautious 

Although  he’s  confident  the 
squirrels  will  easily  adapt  to  their 
new  home  because  they’re  a na- 
tive species  to  the  area,  he  remains 
cautious. 

“We’re  marrying  science  with 
management,”  he  says.  “In  spite 
of  all  the  work  done  in  transloca- 
tion projects  elsewhere,  we  really 
don’t  know  much  about  why  some 
succeed  and  others  fail.  So  we’re 
grappling  with  it  by  getting  on 
with  restoration,  while  conduct- 
ing a research  program.”  □ 


A growing  contribution 


BASF  Canada  Inc.,  a branch  of  one  of  the  world's 
largest  chemical  firms,  is  contributing  $100,000 
over  five  years  to  build  an  environmental  growth 
room  in  the  Bovey  Building.  Above,  BASF  Canada 


Inc.  president  Christoph  von  Krafft,  right,  takes  a 
look  at  research  being  done  in  the  Bovey  Building 
by  Prof.  Austin  Fletcher,  Environmental  Biology.  At 
left  is  BASF  business  director  Lloyd  Curtis. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Awards 


Prof.  Richard  Moccia,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  has  received  $25,633  from  Health 
and  Welfare  Canada  for  “A  Multigenera- 
tion, Developmental  Toxicity  Study  of  Rats 
Fed  Diets  Containing  Great  Lakes  Fish: 
Field  Component  and  Preparation  of  Fish 
Carcasses”  and  $34,762  from  Elanco  for 
“Studies  of  the  Effects  of  Ractopamine  on 
Intermediary  Metabolism  Growth  Perfor- 
mance and  Carcass  Composition  in  Rain- 
bow Trout." 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans 
has  awarded  $5,000  to  Prof.  David  Gaskin, 
Zoology,  for  his  “Harbor  Porpoises  Con- 
tamination Study”  and  $29,670  for  his 
“Study  of  Harbor  Porpoise  Diving  Be- 
havior in  the  Bay  of  Fundy." 

Ontario  Hydro  has  funded  two  projects: 

■ “Characterization  and  Manipulation  of 
the  Spawning  Period  for  Lake  Sturgeon 
(Acipenser  Fulvescens),"  Prof.  Glen 
Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology,  $55,000;  and 

■ “Genetic  Analysis  of  Moose  River  Lake 
Sturgeon  Population  — Phase  II,”  Prof. 
Moira  Ferguson,  Zoology,  $61,000. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environment 
has  awarded  $56,600  to  Prof.  Tony  Hayes, 
Pathology,  to  study  the  “Causes  of  Pollu- 
tion-Associated Neoplasms  in  Fish  in  Lake 
Ontario." 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Resour- 
ces has  provided: 

■ $6,150  to  Prof.  Andrew  Gordon,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  to  study  “Her- 
bicide Efficacy  on  Viable  Soil  Seed 
Bank  of  Red  Raspberry"; 

■ $14,000  to  Henry  Kock,  The  Ar- 
boretum, for  a project  entitled  "Rare 
Woody  Plant"; 

■ $25,000  to  Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany, 
for  “Consolidation  of  Knowledge 
Relevant  to  Long-Term  Ecological  Re- 
search”; and 

■ $22,484  to  Prof.  Andrew  Gordon,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  for  the  project 
“Autecology  of  Competing  Non-Crop 
Vegetation." 

Gordon  has  also  received  $105,521  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  his  work  on 


“Understanding  Old-Growth  Red  and 
White  Pine  Stands  in  Ontario.” 

The  Ontario  Pork  Producers’  Marketing 
Board  has  provided  support  for  four 
projects: 

■ “Amino  Acid  Availability  in  Heat- 
Processed  Protein  Meal  for  Pigs,”  Prof. 
Ron  Ball,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
$8,000; 

■ “Development  of  an  Effective  Recom- 
binant Virus  Vaccine  for  Transmissible 
Gastroenteritis:  Expression  of  S Gene 
Fragments  in  a Baculovirus  Vector,” 
Prof.  Brian  Derbyshire,  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology, 
$19,910; 

■ “Development  of  a Serological  Test  for 
the  Diagnosis  and  Control  of  Mycoplas- 
ma Hyorhinis  Disease,"  Prof.  Soren 
Rosendal,  VMI,  $1 1,100;  and 

■ “Detection  of  Ontario  Pigs  Prone  to  the 
Production  of  PSE  Pork,”  Prof.  Pat 
O’Brien,  Pathology,  $60,000. 

The  Regional  Municipality  of  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  has  awarded  $15,000  to  Prof. 
Donna  Woolcott,  Family  Studies,  for  an 
“Analysis  of  the  Nutrition  Component  of 
the  Ontario  Health  Status  Survey.” 

Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Nutritional  Sciences, 
has  received  $17,300  from  Ross  Labor- 
atories for  "Dietary  Omega-3  Research.” 
SSHRC  has  awarded  $26,400  to  Bernard 
Katz  of  the  library  for  “Canada  and 
Canadians  in  Feature  Films:  A Filmog- 
raphy.” 

Agriculture  Canada  has  awarded  Prof. 
Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource  Science,  with 
$34,700  for  “Field  Data  Collection,” 
$55,000  for  "Measurement  of  Nutrient 
Transport  and  Agricultural  Pesticides  from 
Cropland,”  $40,000  for  "Testing  Non- 
Point  Source  Models  for  Estimating  Criti- 
cal Pollutant  Loadings”  and  $125,000  for 
“Methodologies  for  Assessing  Soil  Struc- 
ture and  Prediction  of  Crop  Response  to 


Change  in  Soil  Quality.” 

The  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  has 
provided  funding  of  $6,500  to  each  of  the 
following: 

■ “Neutrophil  Diapedesis  Through  Cul- 
tured Bovine  Mammary  Gland  En- 
dothelium,” Prof.  Brenda  Coomber, 
Biomedical  Sciences; 

■ “Relationship  of  Production  to 
Reproductive  Performance  in  Canadian 
Dairy  Cows  — Herd  Level  and  In- 
dividual Animal  Characteristics,”  Prof. 
Wayne  Etherington,  Population 
Medicine;  and 

■ “Controlling  Rumination  in  Dairy  Cattle 
to  Increase  Productivity  and  Decrease 
the  Incidence  of  Disease,”  Prof.  Larry 
Grovum,  Biomedical  Sciences. 

Prof.  Larry  Martin  of  the  George  Morris 
Centre  has  received  $53,650  from  the 
Agrifood  Competitiveness  Council  for 
“Principles  and  Actions  on  Standards  and 
Regulations  to  Enhance  the  Competitive- 
ness of  Canada’s  Agrifood  Industry.” 

Prof.  Ken  Leslie,  Population  Medicine, 
received  $1 5,000  from  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada  to  study  “The  Dynamics  of  Bulk 
Milk  Somatic  Cell  Count  in  Milk  from 
Ontario  Dairy  Herds,”  $49,580  from  Elan- 
co for  “Evaluation  of  Variable  Dosages  of 
Tilmicosin  for  the  Treatment  and/or  Con- 
trol of  Induced  Subclinical  Mastitis  Caused 
by  Staphylococcus  Aurous  in  Non-Lactat- 
ing  Dairy  Cows"  and  $4,400  from  Canada 
Packers  Inc.  for  “Evaluation  of  the  Safety 
and  Irritancy  of  Two  New  Base  Vehicle 
Formulations  for  Intrammary  Therapy.”. 
NSERC  has  provided: 

■ $2,800  to  Prof.  Elmer  Alyea,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  for  a project  with 
Universite  Louis  Pasteur  in  Strasbourg, 
France,  on  “Solution  and  Solid-State 
NMR  Studies  of  Little  Explored 
Nuclei”; 

■ $12,800  to  Prof.  Ann  Oakes,  Botany,  for 


“Regulation  and  In  Situ  Localization  of 
Enzymes  Involved  in  Nitrogen  As- 
similation in  Maize  and  Pea  Roots”; 

■ $16,000  to  Prof.  Teresa  Crease,  Zool- 
ogy, for  a project  entitled  “Multigene 
Family  Evolution  Under  Sexual  and 
Asexual  Reproduction”;  and 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Anne  Croy,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  to  examine  ‘The  SCID  Mutant 
in  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Re- 
search.” 

Prof.  Tom  Carey.  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  has  received  $9,100  from 
NeXT  Inc.  for  a campus  consulting  agree- 
ment and  $5,000  from  IBM  Canada  Ltd.  as 
support  for  group/personal  decision  in 
telecommuting. 

National  Health  and  Welfare  has  awarded 
$29,755  to  Prof.  Joe  Lam,  Microbiology, 
for  “An  Immunochemical  and  Genetic 
Analysis  of  Pseudomonas  Aeruginosa 
Lipopolysaccharide  Among  Clinical  and 
Environmental  Isolates  of  Pseudomonas 
and  Applicability  to  Assessment  of  Patho- 
genicity for  Micro-organisms  Used  as  Bio- 
technology Products.” 

Prof.  Bill  Leonard,  Human  Biology,  has 
received  $20,513  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Research  Foundation  to  study 
“Farming  Systems  and  Sociocultural 
Determinants  of  Child  Growth  in  Two 
Ecological  Zones  of  Ecuador.” 

Langford  Inc.  has  provided  $20,492  to 
Prof.  Reggie  Lo,  Microbiology,  for  “Clon- 
ing of  Genes  Coding  for  Moraxella  Bovis 
Toxins.” 

The  Medical  Research  Council  has 
awarded  $40,400  to  Profs.  David  Porter, 
Alistair  Summerlee,  Robert  Casper,  Dan 
Farine,  Stephen  Lye  and  Orrin 
Sherwood.  Biomedical  Sciences,  to  study 
"Relaxin  and  the  Human  Cervix.” 

The  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 
awarded  $40,000  to  Profs.  Tammy  Bray 
and  William  Woodward,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  for  “Unique  Health  Promoting 
and  Therapeutic  Effects  of  Red  Meat  Com- 
ponents: Glutathione  and  Sulphur  Amino 
Acids.”  □ 
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Competition , cleaner  environment 
goals  of  new  chemistry  society  head 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
and  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

U of  G bee  researchers  are  using 
world-famous  breeding  stocks  to 
create  a Canadian  bee  resistant  to 
one  of  the  deadliest  threats  the  bee- 
keeping industry  has  ever  faced. 
Tracheal  mites  are  microscopic 
parasites  that  can  weaken  and  kill 
their  bee  hosts,  but  environmental 
biology  professors  Gard  Otis  and 
Cynthia  Scott-Dupree  and  re- 
search associate  Medhat  Nasr 
believe  resistance  to  the  mites  can 
be  bred  into  Canadian  bees.  To  do 
that,  they’ve  imported  four  queen 
bees  from  England’s  Buckfast 
Abbey,  home  of  the  only  known 
tracheal  mite-resistant  bees. 

Important  strategy 

“Where  mites  are  established, 
they  can  kill  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
bee  colonies  each  year,”  says  Otis, 
who  is  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Professional 
Apiculturalists.  “Breeding  for 
resistance  is  an  important  strategy 
to  fight  back.  A selective  breeding 
program  should  demonstrate  the 
efficacy  of  using  the  genetic  ap- 
proach to  control  a serious  pest.” 
Bees  are  only  hours  old  when 
tracheal  mites  descend  on  them. 
The  parasites  invade  and  pierce 
their  host’s  breathing  tubes 
(tracheae),  feeding  on  blood  and 
reproducing  inside  the  bee’s 
body.  The  young  mites  crawl  out 
of  the  tracheae  after  10  to  12  days 
and  transfer  to  other  bees.  One  bee 
may  harbor  up  to  100  mites. 

Besides  competing  with  their 
hosts  for  nutrition,  the  mites  block 
the  tracheae,  partially  suffocating 
the  bee.  Infested  colonies  fre- 
quently die  during  the  stressful 
winter  months.  In  the  surviving 
colonies,  the  bees’  performance 
and  colony  quality  is  appreciably 
impeded. 

The  only  chemical  control  for 
tracheal  mites  approved  in 
Canada  is  menthol,  which  is  ex- 
pensive. In  addition,  many  chemi- 
cal agents  inevitably  have  some 
detrimental  side  effect,  Otis  says. 
Bee  breeding,  however,  offers 


an  alternative  method  to  control 
mites.  Research  suggests  there  are 
strong  genetic  components  to 
tracheal  mite  resistance  in  North 
American  and,  particularly, 
British  stocks. 

World  renowned 

Buckfast  Abbey  is  renowned  in 
world  apiculture  circles  for  the 
work  of  93-year-old  monk 
Brother  Adam,  who  has  main- 
tained the  abbey’s  bee  colonies 
for  77  years.  Broificr  Adam  was 
the  first  to  select  for  bees  that  were 
mite-resistant,  importing,  select- 
ing and  breeding  to  try  to 
propagate  a resistant  strain.  Buck- 
fast  bees  are  the  world’s  only 
reportedly  mite-resistant  bees. 

The  bees  imported  from  Buck- 
fast  were  the  first  adult  queen  bees 
to  be  legally  brought  into  Canada 
from  Europe  since  1922. 

A year  after  U of  G received  its 
bees  in  1990,  60  daughter  queens 
were  distributed  to  commercial 
bee  breeders  in  Ontario,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia  and  Nova 
Scotia.  These  queens  have  been 
mated,  and  observations  about 
their  behavior  and  productivity 
are  under  way.  Graduate  student 
Huarong  Lin  is  evaluating  the 
Buckfast  bees’  resistance,  com- 
pared with  a standard  Canadian 
stock  at  Guelph. 

Vital  to  agriculture 

Maintaining  a healthy  bee 
population  is  vital  to  Canadian 
agriculture.  Besides  producing 
honey,  bees  are  central  to  the  pol- 
lination of  many  plant  species.  A 
recent  Agriculture  Canada  report 
estimates  that  pollinators  con- 
tribute more  than  $ 1 billion  a year 
to  agriculture  by  pollinating  fruit 
and  cash  crops  like  apples,  straw- 
berries, alfalfa  and  clover. 

In  addition,  Canada  is  consis- 
tently ranked  as  one  of  the  top  five 
honey-exporting  countries  in  the 
world,  with  production  valued  at 
about  $49  million  a year. 

This  research  is  funded  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  and  the  Alberta  Agricul- 
tural Research  Instituted 


by  Andres  Kahar 
and  Owen  Roberts 

Office  of  Research 

Boosting  the  commitment  of 
Canada's  chemical  industry 
to  research  is  a priority  for  the 
president-elect  of  the  4,000-mem- 
ber  Canadian  Society  for 
Chemistry  (CSC). 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  who  has 
been  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
since  1988,  assumes  the  presiden- 
cy in  June.  But  already  he’s  decid- 
ing how  he’ll  focus  his  energies 
during  his  one-year  term  as  leader 
of  Canada's  most  influential 
group  of  academic  and  industrial 
chemists. 

One  priority  is  to  help  make  the 
$30-billion  Canadian  chemical 
industry  more  competitive  by 
devoting  increased  resources  to 


research.  Currently,  the  chemical 
industry  — like  many  other  sec- 
tors in  Canada  — devotes  inade- 
quate support  to  research.  Henry 
says. 

Research  and  development 
receive  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  industry’s  total  spending, 
which  is  less  than  half  as  much  as 
other  highly  industrialized  na- 
tions like  Japan  and  Germany. 

Transformed  industry 

“The  fall  of  world  trade  barriers 
signals  the  rise  of  a global 
economy  in  which  Canada  will 
have  to  be  competitive  if  it  is  to 
ensure  its  prosperity  and  a supply 
of  knowledge-based  jobs  for 
young  people.”  he  says.  “I  want  to 
see  a transformed  Canadian 
chemical  industry  that  will  turn  to 
research  and  innovation  as  the  key 
to  its  success.” 

A native  of  Vancouver.  Henry 
comes  to  the  CSC  presidency  with 
a wealth  of  credentials.  The 
recipient  of  numerous  awards,  he 
has  just  been  named  winner  of  the 
1992  Gerhard  Herzberg  Award  of 
the  Spectroscopy  Society  of 
Canada. 

He  is  the  U of  G member  of  the 
Centre  of  Excellence  for  Molec- 
ular and  Interfacial  Dynamics, 
one  of  16  federal  centres  of  re- 
search excellence.  He  also  holds 
one  of  only  three  academic  posi- 
tions on  the  chemical-sector  com- 
mittee of  Prosperity  Agenda  Con- 
sultations, a policy-directing  fed- 
eral initiative  studying  Canadian 
competitiveness. 

Working  together 

A prime  factor  in  achieving 
competitiveness,  he  says,  is  work- 
ing together.  As  CSC  president, 
he  wants  to  promote  greater  co- 
operation between  university  and 
industrial  chemists  to  solve 
problems  facing  the  sector. 

One  concern  is  the  need  for  the 
Canadian  chemical  industry  to  es- 
tablish a positive  environmental 
policy,  he  says. 

“We  clearly  have  to  find  a path 
to  sustainable  development,  a 
plan  that  does  not  put  the  chemical 
industry  at  odds  with  the  move- 
ment towards  a cleaner  environ- 


ment.” 

Henry  says  it's  challenging  for 
the  industry  to  both  create  a posi- 
tive environmental  policy  and  re- 
main competitive  in  the  face  of 
global  competition  from  countries 
who  may  have  lowerenvironmen- 
tal  standards. 

He  says  a positive  sign  is  the 
industry’s  “ Responsible  Care 
Program,"  developed  over  the  last 
two  years,  which  assures  that  the 
Canadian  chemical  industry  ac- 
cepts full  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  its  products  from  manu- 
facture through  transportation  to 
end  use. 

Co-operation  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  CSC.  says  Henry. 
It  was  formed  in  1985  when  the 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada 
(CIC)  split  into  three  separate 
member  bodies.  The  institute  has 
tried  to  continue  facilitating  the 
activities  of  the  independent 
fledgling  organizations,  he  says, 
“but  quite  frankly,  it  hasn’t 
worked  too  well." 

Enhance  efforts 

He  wants  to  see  the  CIC  recon- 
structed in  such  a way  that  will 
enhance  the  co-ordinated  efforts 
of  the  societies  while  meeting  the 
aims  of  the  institution. 

Co-operation,  co-ordination  and 
communication  are  things  the 
society  is  already  familiar  with. 
Each  year,  it  hosts  an  annual  con- 
ference involving  more  than 
1 ,000  scientists,  sponsors  Nation- 
al Chemistry  Week,  publishes  a 
monthly  magazine  called  Dis- 
cover Canadian  Chemistry  and 
organizes  student  CSC  chapters 
across  the  country. 

Henry  says  these  efforts  help 
create  a sense  of  unity  within  the 
discipline  of  chemistry,  involving 
students  and  academics  as  well  as 
those  in  industry  and  government. 
But  there’s  a far  bigger  issue 
looming,  he  says. 

“The  single  most  important  fac- 
tor in  achieving  competitiveness 
in  Canada  is  solving  our  national 
unity  problem.  We  could  find  no 
better  way  to  solve  our  problems 
than  to  unify  our  country.  The 
costs  of  not  doing  that,  in 
economic  terms,  are  very  grim.’O 


Conferences  to  boost  agrifood  sector 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  So  to  help  Canadians 
become  more  successful  at  being  competitive,  the 
George  Morris  Centre  is  hitting  the  road  with  some 
Canadian  success  stories. 

In  co-operation  with  a steering  committee  repre- 
senting the  Canadian  agrifood  industry,  the  centre  is 
sponsoring  three  conferences  across  Canada  that  will 
showcase  testimonials  and  success  stories  in  the 
agrifood  sector  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 

Called  "Enhancing  the  Competitiveness  in  the 
Agrifood  Sector,”  the  conferences  will  be  held  in 
Ottawa,  Moncton  and  Calgary  in  late  April  and  early 
June. 

“These  conferences  will  reinforce  the  fact  that 
Canadian  producers  and  processors  can  be  competi- 
tive and  successful  in  the  face  of  changing  market 
conditions,”  says  Kathryn  Cooper,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  centre.  The  goals  of  the  conferences  are  to: 

■ help  Canadian  producer/marketing  organizations 
and  their  customers  identify  factors  that  make 
producers  and  customers  competitive; 

■ provide  a forum  where  producers,  processors  and 
agribusiness  can  leam  from  successful,  progres- 
sive. market-oriented  organizations;  and 

■ provide  the  agrifood  sector  with  some  “good 
news”  about  Canadian  competitiveness. 

Marketing  organizations,  commodity  associations, 
marketing  boards,  co-operatives,  processors  and 
processor  organizations,  distributors  and  their  or- 
ganizations. retailers  and  their  organizations. 


government  and  public  agencies,  and  anyone  want- 
ing to  see  examples  of  competitive  innovation  in  the 
Canadian  agriculture  and  food  sector  are  invited. 

At  the  conferences.  Prof.  Larry  Martin,  research 
chair  of  the  George  Morris  Centre,  will  discuss  “Les- 
sons in  Developing  a Competitive  Strategy  for  the 
Agrifood  Sector.”  McGill  University  agricultural 
economist  Randy  Westgren  will  outline  "Innovative 
Approaches  to  Competitiveness." 

At  the  Moncton  conference,  an  economic  policy 
adviser  to  the  Potato  Marketing  Board  of  Great 
Britain  will  discuss  how  supply  management 
without  import  quotas  can  be  successful.  The  presi- 
dent of  Elmira  Poultry  will  explain  the  importance 
of  responding  to  customer  needs  with  high-value- 
added  and  quality  products. 

In  Ottawa,  i director  of  the  Canada  Beef  Export 
Federation  will  address  the  need  for  target  marketing 
and  industry  collaboration.  The  president  of  Hil- 
lebrand  Estates  Winery  will  discuss  Ontario’s  wine 
regions  and  how  teamwork  in  industry  competitive- 
ness works  for  them. 

In  Calgary,  a representative  of  the  Australian 
Wheat  Board  will  look  at  global  marketing  and  the 
influenceof  government.  The  general  managerof  the 
Saskatchewan  Pork  Producers’  Marketing  Board 
will  discuss  how  marketing  boards  can  enhance 
competitiveness.  And  a representative  of  the  U.S. 
National  Honey  Board  will  show  how  outstanding 
marketing  success  can  be  achieved  with  a small 
marketing  budget. 

For  more  information,  call  Cooper  at  Ext.  6968.  □ 
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Commentary 


What  a stressed  university  can  learn  from  Mother  Nature 


by  Doug  Larson 
Department  of  Botany 

Plants  and  animals  on  the  surface 
of  the  Earth  share  many  of  the 
same  genetic,  biochemical  and 
physiological  characteristics,  but 
beyond  this  level  of  organization, 
differences  emerge. 

At  the  level  of  whole  in- 
dividuals, plants  and  animals  are 
built  on  entirely  different  ar- 
chitectural plans,  and  their 
responses  to  conditions  of  stress 
and  starvation  are  also  completely 
different. 

This  essay  is  an  attempt  to  leam 
from  the  responses  of  plants  and 
animals  to  stress,  in  the  hope  of 
relying  on  Mother  Nature  to  ad- 
vise us  in  our  present  difficulties 
on  how  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
another  complex  organic  entity, 
the  university. 

Plants  lack  mobility 

Plants:  Plants  are  stationary  or- 
ganisms during  their  growth  and 
development.  The  price  they  pay 
for  this  lack  of  mobility  is  small  in 
the  juvenile  stages  of  growth  be- 
cause they  depend  on  resources 
that  are  spatially  predictable  — 
light  from  the  sun  (up),  water  and 
nutrients  from  the  soil  (down), 
heat  from  the  air  (around). 

Later  in  development,  however. 


the  body  of  the  plant  expands  into 
spaces  that  may  have  smaller  or 
more  variable  amounts  of  the 
necessary  resources.  This  varia- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  resour- 
ces through  physical  space  ap- 
pears to  have  selected  for  the 
evolution  of  modularity  in  plants. 

A modular  body  plan  permits  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  to  ex- 
plore and  forage  for  resources  in  a 
fashion  that  is  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent among  the  modules  (dif- 
ferent leaves,  different  roots,  dif- 
ferent stems,  etc.),  and  the  entire 
body  can  shed  parts  that  extend 
into  unproductive  space. 

The  benefits  of  modularity  can 
also  extend  into  time,  permitting 
the  body  to  change  the  allocation 
of  energy  to  different  modules  as 
environmental  conditions  change. 
Even  though  the  “whole”  plant 
body  has  parts  that  are  more  or 
less  independent  and  redundant, 
its  overall  performance  and  com- 
petitive ability  with  other  plants  is 
based  on  an  integration  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  modules. 

Each  plant  body  is  the  product  of 
a long  period  of  evolution,  and 
each  plant  displays  a slightly  dif- 
ferent change  in  its  modularity 
when  confronted  by  stress.  An- 
cient Thuja  on  the  Niagara  Es- 
carpment can  lose  the  entire  trunk 


down  to  the  level  where  the  tree 
enters  the  rock,  but  if  the  lower- 
most branch  is  retained,  it  can 
overtake  the  remaining  rootstalk 
and  the  entire  plant  can  live  for 
another  half-millennium. 

Typically,  plants  exposed  to 
stress  exhibit  changes  in  the  al- 
location to  different  modules. 
Shoot  mass  is  usually  altered  by  a 
change  in  the  number  of  redun- 
dant axes.  Redundant  leaves  are 
lost  next,  and  reproductive  effort 
also  declines. 

Leaves  are  lost 

As  conditions  worsen,  shoot 
height  decreases  as  axes  are  lost 
and  leaf  area  decreases  as  shoots 
are  lost,  but  photosynthetic  rate  is 
actually  maintained  or  elevated 
by  the  decline  of  self-shading. 
Apparent  short-term  production 
can  actually  go  up. 

For  annual  plants,  flowering  is 
the  last  function  that  disappears, 
although  the  number  of  flowers  is 
reduced.  For  perennial  plants,  the 
proportion  of  shoot  to  root  de- 
creases such  that  highly  stressed 
plants  can  be  mostly  root. 

Little  change  takes  place  in  the 
biochemical  composition  of 
plants  during  starvation.  They 
have  almost  no  fat  to  begin  with 
and  what  little  they  have  is  main- 
tained during  stress.  Nutrients  in 
stressed  plants  are  only  rarely 
reduced  in  concentration  per  gram 
of  tissue. 

Plants,  therefore,  mainly  change 
in  size  when  confronted  with 
stress  from  a stationary  array  of 
different  resources.  Their  reduced 
size  makes  them  able  to  rapidly 
recover  from  stress  when  favor- 
able conditions  return  (and  they 
almost  always  do). 

Animals  need  to  move 

Animals:  Animals  are  generally 
mobile  organisms  that  depend  on 
plants  or  plant  eaters  for  survival. 
Animal  resources  come  prepack- 
aged (energy,  water  and  nutrients 
all  in  the  same  fur  coat),  but  they 
vary  through  space  and  time.  An 
animal  that  consumes  a resource 
at  one  spot  cannot  just  stand  still 
and  hope  that  another  food  item 
will  walk  by. 

Mobility  confers  on  animals  the 
ability  to  forage  for  resources 
through  space  and  time.  In  other 
words,  mobility  does  for  animals 
what  structure  does  for  plants. 

Animals  pay  a big  price  for 


mobility.  First,  compounds  that 
facilitate  mobility  are  rich  in 
nitrogen,  nutrients  and  fat,  and 
poor  in  carbon.  Reduced  amounts 
of  any  of  these  materials  immedi- 
ately compromise  mobility. 

Second,  mobility  requires  co- 
ordination of  body  parts  and 
therefore  excludes  body-plan 
modularity  in  most  cases.  The 
highly  integrated  and  interdepen- 
dent body  plans  of  animals  reflect 
the  requirements  for  movement  to 
resources  and  away  from  danger. 

Under  conditions  of  stress,  ani- 
mals respond  behaviorally  first. 
The  behavior  observed  is  that  of 
hunger,  panic,  determination  and 
fearlessness.  Reproduction  is 
abandoned  immediately  and  off- 
spring are  often  converted  to  din- 
ner. 

Once  the  stress  overrides  this  be- 
havior, the  animal  body  loses  fat 
and  protein  reserves.  These  losses 
feed  back  immediately  on  forag- 
ing ability.  Once  the  reserves  of 
fat  and  muscle  are  completely 
wasted,  the  internal  organs  atro- 
phy until  continued  integrated 
function  is  broken  down.  Death 
comes  catastrophically  to  the  en- 
tire organism,  rather  than  to 
separate  parts  over  time  as  with 
plants. 

Like  a plant 

The  university:  The  University 
is  a stationary  entity  that  depends 
on  resources  that  come  from  dif- 
ferent but  predictable  sources. 

It  has  a loosely  organized  central 
body  that  helps  to  acquire  resour- 
ces, but  is  also  composed  of  more 
or  less  independent  and  redundant 
parts  that  carry  out  many  of  the 
same  (or  similar)  functions  as  the 
main  axis. 

These  redundant  parts  vary  in 
size  and  nature  depending  on  the 
fluctuations  in  the  form  and 
amounts  of  resources. 

All  parts  carry  out  reproduction 
(graduates).  They  do  not  now,  nor 
have  they  ever,  depended  on  fat 
for  their  existence.  Private  cor- 
porations that  can  hunt  for  and 
attack  new  markets  may  behave 
like  well-coordinated  animals,  but 
not  universities. 

University  faculty  tend  to  carry 
out  their  research  and  teaching 
such  that  they  always  do  more 
work  for  less  money  than  anyone 
else  in  society  trying  to  do  the 
same  job.  They  always  run  a defi- 
cit. These  deficits  wax  and  wane 


and  keep  central  administrators 
worried  about  balances. 

They  (both  the  parts  and  whole 
body)  obtain  their  resources  by 
carrying  out  specific  functions 
that  depend  on  structure  rather 
than  by  moving  from  resource 
pool  to  resource  pool  (as  private 
corporations  do).  The  perfor- 
mance of  the  whole  entity  is  im- 
proved by  increases  in  perfor- 
mance of  the  component  modules, 
and  universities  compete  on  the 
basis  of  how  well  their  modules 
work. 

Conclusion:  Universities  are 
structured  like  plants,  not  animals. 

Modules  added 

Response  to  stress:  Since  com- 
ing to  Guelph  in  1975, 1 have  seen 
several  periods  of  economic  ex- 
pansion and  contraction. 

During  periods  of  expansion, 
universities  (being  good  plants) 
have  tended  to  add  modules. 
Budgets  for  existing  modules 
never  change  (also  like  good 
plants),  and  productivity  of  the 
university  goes  up  when  the  per- 
formance of  the  modules  goes  up. 

Under  conditions  of  stress,  how- 
ever, universities  do  not  cut  mod- 
ules. They  cut  fat.  But  because 
there  isn’t  fat  to  begin  with,  they 
must  actually  be  cutting  other 
compounds  that  they  label  “fat”  to 
justify  their  elimination  (not  at  all 
like  plants). 

What  would  be  the  equivalent 
situation  in  plants  if  it  took  place? 
Probably  something  like  cutting 
enzyme  production  or  thinning 
cell  walls  or  allocating  fewer  pro- 
tectants to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
pathogens.  Such  cuts  in  modular 
plants  have  never  evolved  be- 
cause they  would  be  fatal.  They 
would  take  a while  to  show  up, 
mind  you,  but  they  would  be  fatal. 

Cuts  in  activities,  salaries, 
programs,  courses  or  any  other  of 
the  multitude  of  university  ac- 
tivities is  the  same  as  cutting  this 
non-existent  fat. 

Run  like  ‘planimals’ 

Conclusion:  Universities  are 
administered  like  “planimals.” 
Cutting  fat  in  animals  (or  cor- 
porations) works  because  they 
have  fat  and  because  many  ac- 
cumulate it  during  periods  of 
bounty.  An  adult  polar  bear  can 
live  for  200  to  300  days  on  its  fat 
alone. 

Cutting  fat  in  plants  doesn’t 
work  because  they  really  don’t 
have  any.  All  they  have  is  mod- 
ules. The  only  sensible  response 
to  resource  decline  in  modular  or- 
ganisms with  no  fat  is  to  shed 
modules. 

I am  sorry  to  have  reached  this 
conclusion.  It’s  not  easy  to  con- 
clude that  modules  should  be  shed 
and  it’s  even  more  difficult  to 
decide  which  modules  should  be 
shed. 

I suspect,  however,  that  modules 
that  function  like  roots  and 
flowers  ought  to  be  retained  the 
longest.  Whatever  the  case,  shed- 
ding is  much  more  sensible  than 
any  other  stress-accommodating 
measure. 

Recommendation:  If  the 
University  of  Guelph  is  to  survive 
and  if  my  analogy  is  correct,  the 
central  administration  had  better 
do  what  Mother  Nature  does  — 
cut  modules  and  leave  the  rest 
alone. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Restructure  B of  G 

The  Board  of  Governors  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  suggestion  in  a letter  to  faculty 
that  the  University  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a new  structure  capable  of 
achieving  its  long-range  goals.  My  sugges- 
tion is  that  we  should  start  with  B of  G itself. 

The  board  s primary  responsibility  is  to 
provide  prudent  financial  oversight  and  ap- 
proval of  the  University  budget.  Yet  in  two 
years,  it  has  allowed  a manageable  $ 1.7- 
million  deficit  at  the  end  of  1 990/9 1 to  turn 
into  a projected  1992/93  deficit  of  $14.1 
million. 

It  has  managed  this  despite  the  fact  that 
members  have  known  fairly  accurately 
what  the  growth  of  fixed  expenses  would 
be  during  this  period,  thanks  in  part  to 
two-year  salary  settlements.  One  must  con- 
clude that  overoptimistic  assessment  of 
revenues  or  unwarranted  new  expenses  (or 
both)  has  caused  the  projected  deficit. 

It  is  telling  that  the  board,  the  body  with 
ultimate  financial  responsibility,  is  now 
asking  for  the  first  time  that  all  members  of 
the  University  community  (and  especially 
faculty)  “co-operate  to  find  solutions  to  the 
difficult  financial  problems  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  us.”  With  these  words, 
the  board  has  admitted  it  is  incapable  of 
financial  management  and  needs  our  help. 

Clearly,  the  board  should  be  restructured. 
A new  board  might  have  equal  repre- 
sentation from  the  University  community 
and  the  public.  In  any  event,  a new  structure 
is  urgently  needed  if  the  University  com- 
munity is  to  understand  and  contribute  to 
financial  matters,  and  if  the  public  com- 
munity is  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
University. 

Prof.  John  Simpson 
Physics 

Budget  standoff 
a game  of  chicken 

There  appears  to  be  something  of  a stand-off 
between  the  administration/Board  of 
Governors  and  the  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion. The  board  will  not  countenance  deficit 
financing,  and  the  UGFA  seems  reluctant  to 
renegotiate  the  salary  agreement,  each  for 
reasons  that  seem  compelling  to  them. 
Neither  seems  willing  to  budge,  and  the 
result  looks  suspiciously  like  a game  of 
chicken. 

Even  elementary  game  theory,  however, 
will  tell  you  that  the  outcome  of  a game  of 
chicken  in  which  both  players  defect  from 
sharing  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  public 
good  vital  to  each  of  them  is  distinctly 
sub-optimal.  It  is  lose/lose. 

The  consequences  of  non-co-operation 
are  serious.  In  my  own  college,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  cut  but  people.  All  discre- 
tionary funding  went  in  the  first  five-per- 
cent  round  of  cuts.  It  is  clear  now  that  the 
financial  burden  will  fall  on  those  least  able 
to  bear  it  — the  graduate  students,  staff  and 
sessional  lecturers  — because  there  is 
simply  nothing  else  left. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  note  the  systemic 
discrimination  built  into  this  “solution,” 
given  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
those  affected  will  be  women. 

The  educational  burden,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  fall  either  on  faculty  or  under- 
graduate students.  It  takes  me  at  least  half 
an  hour  to  read  and  comment  on  an  essay 
in  a way  that  will  be  of  value  to  the  student. 
If  I teach  200  students  a term  and  each 
writes  two  essays,  I will  have  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  200  hours  marking,  equal  to 
25  days  or  five  weeks  of  a 12-week  semes- 
ter. The  alternative  is  simply  to  scribble  a 
mark  on  the  paper  after  a cursory  reading. 

There  must  be  some  other  “solution”  than 
simply  passing  on  cuts  to  regional 
“managers,”  particularly  in  cases  where 
there  was  virtually  nothing  to  cut  in  the  first 
place.  It  took  my  colleagues  20  years  to 
build  the  Guelph-McMaster  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  philosophy  into  one  of  the  best  and 
biggest  in  the  country  — on  a budget  that 
would  just  about  match  the  annual  upkeep 
of  a laboratory  in  any  self-respecting 
science.  I do  not  want  to  see  it  destroyed  by 
one  semester  of  foolishness. 


Faced  with  this  situation,  the  most  ration- 
al solution  I can  see  is  to  preserve  by  all 
means  possible  the  staff,  sessional  and 
graduate  positions  and,  with  them,  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  educational  programs.  The 
destruction  of  the  University’s  infrastruc- 
ture by  cutting  those  without  the  power  to 
protect  themselves  is  not  an  answer. 

Indeed,  no  one  course  of  action  by  itself 
is  a sensible  answer  — if  only  because  no 
one  course  of  action  will  yield  sufficient 
money  or  good  will  to  stop  the  destruction. 
If  one  side  wins,  we  all  lose.  In  this  case, 
morality,  rationality  and  self-interest  all 
coincide  to  urge  co-operation. 

Prof.  Donald  Stewart 
Philosophy 

Talk  to  my  bank 

I am  sure  my  faculty  colleagues  are  as  grate- 
ful as  I am  for  the  advice  offered  us  recently 
by  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  {At 
Guelph,  April  1). 

It  would  be  more  useful  to  me  personally, 
however,  if  the  next  time  these  board  mem- 
bers motor  down  to  Guelph  from  Rosedale, 
they  are  kind  enough  to  urge  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  not  to  “hide  behind  the  legalities” 
of  my  mortgage  payment. 

Prof.  Edward  Phillips 
Music 

Courageous  act 

Last  week,  the  University  experienced  a 
barrage  of  memoranda,  letters  and  public 
statements  concerning  our  current  budget 
crisis.  I would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
one  of  these  letters. 

When  Prof.  John  Liefeld,  Consumer 
Studies,  learned  that  a letter  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  last  week’s  At  Guelph  contained 
some  inaccuracies,  he  wrote  a second  letter 
that  clarified  his  understanding  and  view  of 
the  budget  situation.  This  letter  was  sent  to 
all  faculty  and  librarians.  This  was  a highly 
principled  and  courageous  act. 

I wish  to  thank  John  for  reminding  us, 
through  his  responsible  behavior,  of  the 
values  that  make  our  university  so  special. 

Prof.  Jack  MacDonald 
Academic  Vice-President 

Job  alternatives 
must  be  individual 

I would  like  to  comment  on  the  letter  sent 
by  Human  Resources  last  week  to  members 
of  the  Ontario  Nurses  Association  and  all 
professional,  supervisory  and  exempt  staff. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  do  not  fall 
into  these  categories,  the  letter  asked  staff 
to  consider  four  options:  working  a four- 
day  work  week  for  a specified  period; 
working  a shortened  year  in  1992/93; 
taking  an  unpaid  leave  or  layoff  for  a 
specified  period;  or  working  a reduced 
workday  for  reduced  pay.  In  some  cases, 
employees  would  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Benefits  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

There  may  well  be  staff  who  would  be 
happy  to  take  one  of  these  options.  But 
there  are  also  many  staff  who  would  be  put 
in  a serious  financial  position  if  forced  to 
do  so. 

And  not  only  staff  would  suffer.  Depart- 
ments and  units  are  already  short-staffed 
because  of  the  freeze  imposed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  internal  review  process.  Profes- 
sional staff,  who  are  not  paid  overtime, 
already  put  in  many  extra  hours  a week  to 
get  the  job  done.  People  who  now  work 
four  days  often  put  in  extra  unpaid  hours. 
Staff  paid  for  a shortened  day  would  still  be 
expected  to  get  the  job  done. 

I do  not  mean  to  be  entirely  negative  about 
these  suggestions.  I can  see  a place  for  all 
these  alternatives,  but  on  an  individual 
basis.  Staff  could  be  asked  to  volunteer  to 
go  on  a reduced  work  week,  reduced  day  or 
shortened  year.  But  they  would  have  to  do 
it  with  the  full  approval  of  their  supervisors. 
Otherwise,  individuals  and  the  University 
will  suffer. 

Ann  Middleton 
University  Communications 


Where  do  United 
Way  funds  go? 

According  to  the  April  6 issue  of  Time 
magazine,  “the  president  of  United  Way  of 
America  was  getting  $463,000  (U.S.)  a year 
in  pay  and  benefits.  He  flew  on  the  Con- 
corde and  spent  $20,000  in  one  year  on 
limousines.  A spin-off  organization  bought 
an  apartment  for  (his)  use  and  hired  his  son. 
Exposure  of  these  abuses  led  to  (his)  sudden 
retirement.  The  head  of  the  New  York-area 
United  Way  division  (pay:  $341,000)  also 
recently  retired  — on  a lump-sum  pension 
of  $3.3  million.” 

Those  of  us  in  the  University  community 
who  make  a substantial  contribution  to  the 
United  Way  would  like  to  be  sure  that  as 
much  of  our  money  as  possible  is  going  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  not  to  finance 
lavish  lifestyles  for  the  administrators. 

According  to  Time,  “the  typical  well-run 
charity  spends  25  cents  of  each  dollar  on 
fund  raising  and  administration.  75  cents 
for  good  works.” 

Because  At  Guelph  helps  promote  the 
United  Way  fund-raising  drives,  I think  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  it  to  ask  the  United 
Way  for  a copy  of  its  financial  statement, 
then  print  for  our  benefit  a breakdown  of 
how  much  money  goes  into  charitable 
works  and  how  much  into  managerial  fees. 

Speaking  for  myself,  unless  I can  be  reas- 
sured on  this  matter,  I would  prefer  to  ex- 
ercise more  direct  control  over  where  my 
money  goes  in  the  future. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Dorter 
Philosophy 

Unsigned  comments 
could  be  damaging 

Prof.  Connie  Rooke’s  detailed  argument  for 
department  chairs’  use  of  unsigned  written 
comments  on  administrative  teaching  ques- 
tionnaires (At  Guelph,  March  1 1 ) makes  a 
good  case  for  student  writing. 

But  it  does  not  adequately  recognize  the 
problems  of  hasty,  unsigned  student  com- 
ments as  a tool  of  department  chairs’  deci- 
sions to  (in  Rooke’s  words)  “allocate  cour- 
ses more  wisely,"  “know  what  individual 
faculty  do  best,"  “deploy  human  resources 
effectively”  and  make  “personnel 
decisions.” 

The  worry  of  faculty  is  that  unfounded 
and  damaging  attacks  may  be  made  on 
them  in  these  anonymous  comments, 
which  chairs  may  select  or  emphasize  with 
individual  faculty  not  to  their  liking.  The 
proceedings  of  tenure  and  promotion  meet- 
ings are  secret,  so  a faculty  member  has  no 
way  of  knowing  this  is  occurring. 

In  the  worst  instances,  isolated  and 


U of  G mascot  Griff  turns  the  sod  for  the 
University’s  new  $3-million  swimming 
pool.  Funded  by  students  and  the  Univer- 


anonymous  comments  could  be  em- 
phasized in  subtle  or  not-so-subtle  cam- 
paigns of  discrediting  “hits"  on  faculty.  The 
very  possibility  of  this  happening  in  our 
imperfect  world,  where  we  know  such 
things  can  and  do  happen,  is  enough,  on 
balance,  to  rule  it  out  in  the  way  that  faculty 
policies  now  require. 

The  concern  may  remain  that  positive 
written  comments,  which  are  more  com- 
mon and  sometimes  indicate  exceptional 
excellence,  such  as  “the  best  teacher  I have 
ever  had,”  are  ruled  out  from  administrative 
use,  too.  In  addition,  true  and  useful  written 
comments  that  are  negative  may,  by  the 
same  rule,  now  be  used  only  by  the  faculty 
member  teaching  the  course  in  question. 

I think  the  solution  here  is  to  ensure  that 
questionnaires  are  sufficiently  developed 
and  thought  out  to  pick  up  precisely  these 
revealing  positive  or  negative  responses  in 
a clear  and  well-defined  way.  These  cannot 
be  misused  in  a selective  way. 

As  for  the  fact  that  students  would  still  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  write  quick, 
anonymous,  never-seen-again  notes  to  the 
department  chairs  and  tenure  and  promo- 
tion committees,  surely  this  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  develop  student  writing. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry 
Philosophy 

No  need  to  chain 
bicycles  to  trees 

I’m  pleased  to  finally  see  Prof.  Aprille  Foole 
recognized  for  some  of  the  pioneering  work 
she  started  so  many  years  ago  on  this  cam- 
pus {At  Guelph,  April  1 ). 

Your  photo  of  this  year’s  bumper  crop  of 
Arbor  bicyclensis  in  front  of  the  Axelrod 
Building  stands  in  mute  testimony  to  her 
botanical  vision  and  an  inspiration  to  those 
of  us.  her  contemporary  heirs,  in  celebrat- 
ing her  April  I birthday. 

As  a lover  of  both  trees  and  bicycles, 
however,  it  pains  me  to  see  the  damage 
inflicted  by  chains  and  locks  on  some  of  our 
most  cherished  members  of  a landscape 
that  makes  U of  G such  a pleasant  place  to 
work  and  study. 

Short  of  enveloping  each  tree  on  campus 
with  a protective  metal  screening.  Grounds 
officials  assure  me  that  there  are  sufficient 
racks  of  both  the  concrete  and  tubular  steel 
types  to  accommodate  most  bicycles  if  a 
few  extra  steps  are  taken.  Maybe  an  incen- 
tive for  more  bicycles  (and  fewer  cars?) 
would  be  a few  strategically  placed  open 
sheds. 


slty,  the  25-metre,  eight-lane  pool  is 
slated  for  completion  in  the  fall  of  1993. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 
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Classifieds 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage  in 
the  Bruce  peninsula,  July  and 
August,  Ext.  2188  or  836-1397. 


Three-bedroom  home  in  Fergus, 
available  May  1 , $775  a month;  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  Fergus,  $425 
a month  inclusive,  Ext.  3924  or  822- 
7899  after  5 p.m. 


Bachelor  apartment,  $325  a month 
inclusive,  Ext  3924  or  822-7899. 


One-bedroom  apartment  in  family 
home,  five-minute  walk  to  campus, 
$625  a month  inclusive,  836-6284. 


Ocean-front  Nova  Scotia  retreat, 
$375  a month,  available  July  1 , Ext. 
3038  or  836-7707  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  townhouse,  avail- 
able end  of  April,  one  month's  free 
rent,  $1 ,050  a month,  821-7574. 


Large  bedroom  in  country  home, 
share  rest  of  house  with  one  female, 
leave  message  at  740-9623. 

Two-bedroom  condo  in  Florida, 
beach  access,  long-  or  short-term 
rental,  no  pets.  Jean,  856-9653. 


For  sale 


Gas  lawnmower,  gas  barbecue, 
garden  hose,  typewriter,  Marilyn 
Monroe  painting,  Sharp  office  calcu- 
lator, hand  blender,  electric  sand- 
wich maker,  Cool  Mist  humidifier. 
1980  Olds  Cutlass  Supreme,  Ext. 
2843  or  836-2694  evenings. 


1982  Toyota  Cressida,  Ext.  3548  or 
824-2104. 


Boy's  sandals,  runners,  dress  shoes 
and  rainboots  (sizes  4 to  9);  cowboy 


boots  (size  8 1/2);  spring  jackets, 
slush  pants  to  size  4;  boy’s  soccer 
cleats  (size  6);  Ext  6463  or  763- 
SI  31  evenings. 

1975  Chev  Corsica  Classic,  four- 
door,  as  is,  846-9212  days  or  823- 
1294  evenings. 

1983  Dodge  van,  automatic, 
George,  Ext.  8743  or  836-0355. 


Wanted 


Late-model  Honda  Accord  with  air 
and  cruise  control,  Ext.  3822. 


Three-bedroom  unfurnished  house, 
close  to  transportation,  one-year 
lease  from  May  1, 824-7513. 


Available 


Two  tickets  to  Vancouver,  leaving 
April  21,  Heather,  Ext.  8524. 


Space  in  a 24-foot  truck  to  move 
stuff  out  west,  departure  date 
flexible,  Scott,  766-9936. 


Translations  in  English,  French  and 
German,  Chris,  416-318-0522. 


Lost 


Black  sunglasses  in  UC  April  6, 
great  sentimental  value,  reward, 
837-9575. 


Thank  you 

To  all  my  friends  and  colleagues  for 
your  support  in  recent  months.  It 
was  nice  to  leave  with  so  many  good 
wishes.  I particularly  want  to  thank 
those  involved  in  the  reception  and 
presentation  March  31 . They  added 
immeasurably  to  my  pleasant 
memories.  Virginia  Gillham. 


The  Management  and  Staff  of 
the  Whippletree  thank  you  for  a 
wonderful  year! 


♦ We  will  be  closed  Friday,  April  1 7 through 
Monday,  April  20  for  Easter. 

♦ Our  last  dinner  ol  the  season  will  be  Thursday, 
April  23rd. 

♦ Our  final  lunch  of  the  year  will  be  Friday, 

April  24th— 

CLOSED  APRIL  25-SEPT.  8 

Why  not  celebrate  secretaries  day  at  the 
Whippletree  — Wednesday,  April  22. 

❖ ❖ * 

Gryphs  will  be  pleased  to 
serve  you  this  summer. 

Monday-Thursday  1 1 a.m.-ll  p.m. 

Friday  11  a.m.-2  p.m. 

Sunday  12  noon  to  11  p.m. 

Located  in  the  Twin  Pads  arena 


Human  Resources  report 


A survey  about  alternative  work 
arrangements  was  recently  mailed 
to  all  regular  full-time  staff,  except 
members  of  CUPE  and  the  U of  G 
Staff  Association,  which  plan  to 
survey  their  members  themselves. 
Here  are  answers  to  some  of  the 
questions  Human  Resources  has 
been  receiving  about  the  survey 
over  the  past  week. 

Why  is  this  survey  being  done? 
The  University  is  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  interest  in  these 
options  for  use  in  the  budget-plan- 
ning process.  This  is  a way  of  con- 
sulting employees  on  their 
preferences  about  possible  ways  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

Does  choosing  one  of  the 
options  commit  me? 

No,  you  are  not  being  asked  to 
commit  to  anything.  We  are  simp- 
ly seeking  your  opinion  about  the 
best  option  from  your  perspective. 
Why  must  I give  my  name? 

We  are  asking  for  your  name  so 
that  appropriate  follow-up  infor- 
mation can  be  sent  to  you  about  the 
option  you  have  selected.  Rather 
than  waste  paper  sending  informa- 
tion to  people  who  aren't  inter- 
ested in  a particular  option,  we 
want  to  send  specific  information 
to  specific  individuals. 

How  long  would  these 
arrangements  be  for? 

This  has  not  been  decided  because 
the  budget  picture  is  unknown 
until  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  associations  respond  to 
the  University’s  proposals  about 
changing  the  second  year  of  their 
agreements  with  the  University. 
Do  I have  to  repay  any  UIC 
payments  received? 

If  your  net  income  before  adjust- 
ments is  less  than  $53,040,  then 
amounts  received  are  not  repay- 
able. A number  of  deductions  such 
as  pension  contributions  and  day- 
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care  expenses  can  be  used  to 
reduce  total  income.  For  specifics, 
consult  the  tax  guide  used  to  pre- 
pare your  personal  income  tax. 
How  would  a four-day  work 
week  affect  my  income? 

We  have  done  a sample  calcula- 
tion of  two  pays  because  benefit 


Appointments 

Prof.  Donna  Woolcott  has  been 
named  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies  for  a five-year  term 
that  began  April  1 . 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  April  10, 
the  following  opportunities  were 
available: 

Secretary,  Office  of  the  Associate 
Vice-President,  Student  Affairs, 
temporary  part  time  for  12  months 
with  possibility  of  an  extension. 


Debbie  McDermott 
845-9407 

$80  PER  WEEK  REMUNERATION 
FOR  ROOM  AND  BOARD 


deductions  come  off  different 
pays.  The  chart  below  outlines  the 
net  difference.  For  those  in  a 
higher  salary  bracket,  the  net  dif- 
ference between  four  and  five 
days’  pay  may  be  less  because  of 
reductions  in  income  tax  as  a result 
of  the  lower  salary. 


Normal  hiring  range:  $12.47  to 
$ 1 3.93  an  hour  (subject  to  review). 
Technician,  Population  Medi- 
cine, full-time  grant  position,  con- 
tractually limited  for  one  year  with 
possibility  of  six-month  extension. 
Salary:  $436.45  a week. 

It  is  U of  G’s  policy  to  give 
prior  consideration  to  on-cam- 
pus applicants.  To  determine 
the  availability  of  University  job 
opportunities,  visit  Human  Re- 
sources on  Level  5 of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  or  call  836-4900.  □ 


Grad  news 


PhD  candidate  Jose  Fuentes, 
Land  Resource  Science,  will  de- 
fend his  thesis  April  15  at  1:10 
p.m.  in  Richards  038.  His  thesis  is 
“Effect  of  Foliage  Surface  Wet- 
ness on  Deposition  of  Ozone.”  His 
adviser  is  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie. 

The  final  exam  of  PhD  candidate 
Halina  Zaleski,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  April  22  at 
9:10  a.m.  in  Room  3301  of  Gra- 
ham Hall.  The  thesis  is  “The  Ef- 
fect of  Oxygen  and  Neostigmine 
Administered  to  the  Sow  on  Still- 
birth Rate  and  Piglet  Viability.” 
Prof.  Roger  Hacker  is  the  adviser. 

The  final  PhD  exam  of  Deborah 
Court,  Microbiology,  is  April  22 
at  2 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  121. 
Her  thesis  is  “Characterization  of 
a Linear,  Senescence-Inducing 
Mitochondrial  Plasmid  in 
Neurospora  Crassa."  Prof.  Hel- 
mut Bertrand  is  her  adviser. 

The  final  exam  of  PhD  candidate 
Michael  Organ,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  is  April  24  at  2:10 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  222.  The 
thesis  is  “Synthetic  and  Mech- 
anistic Studies  of  3-Oxoester  De- 
rivatives in  the  Ground  and  the 
Excited  State.”  His  adviser  is 
Prof.  Gordon  Lange. 

Harold  Aukema,  a PhD  can- 
didate in  the  Department  of  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  will  defend  his 
thesis  April  29  at  1 p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  336.  The 
thesis  is  "Abnormal  Renal  Lipid 
Compositions  and  Phosphoinosi- 
tide  Metabolism  in  Murine  Poly- 
cystic Kidney  Disease:  Dietary 
Effects.”  His  adviser  is  Prof. 
Bruce  Holub.  □ - 


SINGLES  NETWORK 


Science  Connection  is  a North  America-wide  “singles  network’  for 
science  professionals/academics  and  others  interested  in  science  or 
natural  history.  For  information,  please  contact  us  at  the  address  or 
phone  below. 

Science  Connection  Inc. 

R.O.  Box  389,  Port  Dover,  Ontario  N0A  1N0 
(519)  583-2858 


MEET 

NICOLAS 


Nicolas  is  a 16-year  old  student 
from  Madrid,  Spain 

Nicolas  speaks  Spanish,  French  and  English.  He  is  eager 
to  visit  Canada  this  summer  to  upgrade  his  English  and 
learn  all  about  our  country.  An  outgoing  teenager  who 
likes  music  and  movies,  Nicolas  is  hoping  to  be  placed  in  a 
home  with  a boy  near  his  age  or  a family  with  younger 
children  who  like  summer  sports  and  activities. 

WE  NEED  FAMILY  PLACEMENTS, 
PREFERABLY  WITH  TEENS  IN  THE  HOME, 

FOR  NICOLAS  AND  10  MORE  EXCEPTIONAL 
STUDENTS  LIKE  HIM 

so  why  not  give  me  a call  if  you  have  a little  space  in  your 
home  and  in  your  heart  for  4 short  weeks  in  July. 


Calculations  are  based  on  biweekly  amounts  for  an  individual  who  is 
earning  $30,000,  has  a basic  (single)  exemption  for  tax  calculations, 
is  a member  of  the  retirement  pension  plan  and  is  making  contribu- 
tions to  group  life  insurance  for  coverage  equal  to  three  times  salary. 


Earnings:  Current  for  Reduced  for 

5-day  week  4*day  week 


Deductions 

Pay  1 

Pay  2 

Pay  1 

Pay  2 

Regular  pay 

$1,145.04 

$1,145.04 

$916.03 

$916.03 

Tax.  ben. 

group  life 

$8.45 

$8.45 

Income  tax 

$213.74 

$214.74 

$158.29 

$159.18 

UIC 

$34.35 

$34.60 

$27.48 

$27.73 

CPP 

$24.64 

$24.84 

$19.14 

$19.34 

Pension  3 

$52.10 

$52.10 

$52.10 

$52.10 

Pension 

reimbursement 

($10.42) 

($10.42) 

Dental 

$14.85 

$14.85 

LTD 

$2.18 

$2.18 

$2.18 

$2.18 

Group  life(ded'n) 

$6.30 

$6.30 

Net  pay 

$818.03 

$795.43 

$667.26 

$644.77 

Difference  ($) 

$150.77 

$150.66 

Difference  (%) 

-18.43% 

-18.94% 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  April  16 

Concert  - Classical  guitar  student 
Sean  Mclnnis  performs  at  12:10 
P-m-  m MacKinnon  107.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 


Sunday,  April  19 

The  Arboretum  - Tromp  through 
the  wild  goose  woods  swamp  and 
discover  the  interesting  creatures 
that  live  there.  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at 
The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


Monday,  April  20 

Virology  Journal  Club  - The  In- 
terdepartmental Club  presents 
Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  speaking 
on  “Evolutionary  Changes  in  In- 
fluenza Virus”  at  noon  in  VMI 
101. 

Nutrition  series  - A lecture  series 
exploring  “Choices  for  Good 
Health:  Nutritional  Strategies  for 
Disease  Prevention”  kicks  off 
with  a discussion  of  Canada’s 


guidelines  for  healthy  eating  by 
Prof.  Donna  Woolcott,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Family 
Studies.  The  talk  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  for  in- 
dividual sessions  is  $20.  To 
register,  call  Continuing  Educa- 
tion at  Ext.  3956. 

Tuesday,  April  21 

Concert  - Voice  student  Karla 
Clipperton  gives  a concert  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 


Wednesday,  April  22 

Pension  Meeting  - A town  meet- 
ing to  discuss  U of  G’s  pension 
plans  begins  at  noon  in  UC  103. 
Plant  Physiology  Program  - 
Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  Botany, 
describes  “Nutrient  Exchange  In- 
terfaces in  Mycorrhizal  Roots"  at 
3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Sunday,  April  26 

The  Arboretum  - Come  listen  to 
the  frogs  and  their  spring  chorus. 


The  “Slimy  Songster"  walk 
begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre. 

Wednesday,  April  29 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 
Juan-Guo  Gao,  Botany,  asks  "Can 
a Messenger-Sense  RNA  Virus 
Replicate  in  Nuclei?”  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  1 17. 

For  information  about  placing  a 
notice  in  "Calendar,"  call  Ext.  2592. 


An  ecumenical  Good  Friday  ser- 
vice is  scheduled  for  April  17  at  3 
p.m.  in  Thombrough  164.  The 
University  Catholic  community 
will  hold  an  Easter  vigil  mass 
April  18  at  9:30  p.m.  in 
Thombrough  164.  This  will  be  the 
Catholic  Easter  celebration,  and 
there  will  be  no  mass  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

Sunday  Night  Worship,  an  inter- 
denominational service  of  sing- 
ing, scripture,  reflection  and 
prayer,  runs  Sunday  at  6 p.m.  in 
UC  103. 

Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  Monday  at  12:10  p.m., 
Tuesday  at  8: 1 0 a.m.,  Thursday  at 
12:10  p.m.  and  Friday  at  8:10  a.m. 
in  UC  533. 

Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  runs  Fridays  at  noon 
in  UC  533.  Midweek  — A Time 
with  God  is  Wednesday  at  12:10 
p.m.  in  UC  533.  □ 


Senate  notes 


The  April  21  meeting  of  Senate 
begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 13  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building. 

The  following  Senate  commit- 
tees are  scheduled  to  meet  April 
22:  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  policies  and  procedures 
committee  at  9:10  a.m.,  the 
Secondary  School  Advisory 
Council  at  10:10  a.m.  and  the 
Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning at  3:10  p.m. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Stu- 
dent Development  will  meet  April 
24  at  2:10  p.m.  □ 


Our  people 


Retired  clinical  studies  professor 
Paul  Miniats  has  been  named  an 
honorary  doctor  of  the  Latvian 
Academy  of  Agriculture.  He  will 
travel  to  Latvia  in  June  to  receive 
the  award. 

Andrew  Hime,  who  earned  his 
master’s  degree  in  physics  at  U of 
G working  under  Prof.  John 
Simpson,  has  received  the  pres- 
tigious J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 
Fellowship.  Hime  went  on  from 
Guelph  to  earn  his  doctorate  at 
Oxford  University. 

Prof.  John  Walsh  of  HAFA  was 
a key  presenter  at  the  sixth  annual 
National  Professional  Develop- 
ment Workshop  on  Co-operative 
Education.  He  spoke  on  student 
perceptions  and  attitudes  to 
employment.  He  also  led  a group 
workshop  on  developing  realistic 
career  expectations.  □ 


Notices 


Volunteer  workshop 
The  1 1th  annual  Mannie 
Bimbaum  Volunteer  Workshop 
will  run  April  25  from  8 a.m.  to 
1 p.m.  in  the  University  Centre. 
Eight  workshops  on  topics  rang- 
ing from  conflict  resolution  to 
public  speaking  will  be  pre- 
sented by  local  experts.  Cost  is 
$30.  Register  through  Guelph  In- 
formation or  call  821-0632  for 
information. 

Learn  about  warblers 
Learn  about  Ontario’s  spring 
warblers — their  behavior,  songs 
and  how  to  identify  them  — at 
The  Arboretum’s  warbler  work- 
shop April  21  and  28  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  nature  centre.  The  registra- 
tion cost  of  $75  includes  a 
descriptive  tape  of  warbler 
songs,  identification  handouts 
and  refreshments.  Call  Ext.  2113 
to  register. 

Display  cases  available 
The  display  cases  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  are  available  free  to 
non-profit  University  groups  to 
promote  events  and  services  or 
highlight  student,  faculty  or  staff 
achievements.  The  display  cases 
are  located  on  the  main  floor  of 
the  centre  across  from  the  south 
elevators  and  around  the  comer 
from  the  dentist’s  office.  For 
more  information  or  to  reserve 
space,  call  Ext.  6582. 

It’s  show  time! 

An  exhibition  exploring  the  his- 
tory of  the  performing  arts  in 
Guelph  continues  at  the  Civic 
Museum  until  July  19.  Hours  are 
1 to  5 p.m.  daily. 

Social  j'ustice 
King’s  College  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  is  hosting  a 
Social  Justice  Conference  May 


22  to  24  to  discuss  global  eco- 
nomic issues,  including  the 
Third  World.  Deadline  for 
registration  is  May  1 . For  more 
information,  call  1-432-2123  or 
visit  International  Education 
Services  in  the  portable  closest  to 
HAFA,  Ext.  6915. 

Fathers  and  daughters 

A graduate  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies  working 
with  Prof.  Claude  Guldner  wants 
to  interview  women  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  45  and  their 
fathers  about  the  father/daughter 
relationship.  To  volunteer,  call 
Dorothy  Goettler  at  Ext.  6427. 

Scottish  experience 

A Scottish  Experience  Work- 
shop scheduled  for  May  9 and  10 
will  offer  courses  on  “Invaders 
of  Scotland,"  “Folk  Belief  and 
Popular  Culture"  and  “Introduc- 
tion to  Gaelic.”  The  weekend 
also  includes  a workshop  and 
concert  by  Gaberlunzie  May  9 at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall.  For 
more  information,  call  Christine 
Boyle  at  Ext.  6528. 

Victorian  tea  party 

Tea,  talk  and  entertainment  from 
the  1870s  will  be  featured  at  a 
Victorian  tea  and  concert  to  be 
held  at  McCrae  House  in  con- 
junction with  the  Guelph  Spring 
Festival.  Choose  either  a Wed- 
nesday afternoon  tea  May  20  or 
a weekend  tea  May  24.  Both 
begin  at  2 p.m.  Tickets  are  $10 
and  are  available  at  the  festival 
box  office  and  at  McCrae  House. 

Development  courses 

Saint  Mary’s  Summer  School  in 
Halifax  offers  courses  in  interna- 
tional development.  For  more  in- 
formation, call  1-902-420-5492 
or  International  Education  Ser- 
vices at  Ext.  6915. 


Positions  elsewhere 


Photographic  Services 


Teaching  • Research  • Promotional  • Personal 


Professional  production  of: 

colour  slide  and  print  film  processing  • black  and  white 
processing,  prints  and  slides  • copy  negatives  and 
nlargements  in  black  and  white  or  colour  • duplicate  slides 
passport  and  portrait  photos  • custom  print  mounting  and 
laminating  • custom  studio  and  location  photography 

Blackwood  Hall,  Rm.  216,  ext.  2757 


The  University  of  King’s  College 
in  Halifax  is  seeking  a president  to 
assume  duties  July  1.  1993.  Ap- 
plications or  nominations  should 
be  submitted  by  Aug.  1 to  the  Pres- 
idential Search  Committee,  c/o 
Margo  Sly.  Administrative  Assis- 
tant to  the  President.  University  of 
King’s  College.  Halifax  B3H  2A 1 . 

The  position  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Newcastle  in 
Newcastle,  Australia,  becomes 


vacant  in  early  1993.  Send  ap- 
plications by  June  1 to  the  Honor- 
able Justice  Elizabeth  Evatt.  AO. 
Chancellor.  The  University  of 
Newcastle,  NSW  2308.  Australia. 

The  University  of  Alberta  seeks 
a vice-president  (research)  to  as- 
sume duties  Jan.  1.  1993.  Send 
applications  by  May  1 to  Presi- 
dent Paul  Davenport.  Room  3-1. 
University  Hall.  University  of  Al- 
berta, Edmonton  T6G  2J9.  □ 


All  the  ingredients 

fora 

Perfect  Meal 


/,  the  selection . . . 

, Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

12  p.m. -2  p.m.  ♦ $8^ 

But let  dinner 

7 days  a week  ♦ $1 1^5 
All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carte 
menu  available. 

Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m. -2 p.m.  ♦$1 195 


the  service . . . 

Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . . 


A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  for  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  for  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN 

Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
2=3  Guelph,  Ontario 
Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 


BEST  WORLD  WIDE  FARES 


| Amsterdam  . . . .$419 

Belfast  $399 

I Calgary $279 

Edmonton  . • • $279 


Gander  $319 

Halifax $199 

London  $399 

Los  Angeles  . . .$339 


Manchester  . . . $399 

Munich $658 

Paris  $498 

Regina  $299 


Saskatoon  ....  $299 

St.Johns $319 

Thunder  Bay  ...  $189 
Vancouver  ....  $349 


Winnipeg $1" 

Tampa/Orlando  . $219 

Tokyo  $1,119 

Seoul $1,199 


Pliw  quoted  ar*  found  trip  (dull  fare*  from  Toronto.  Hies  extra.  Adv»n»  purdiav.  minimum , maximum  bm*»nddifcof  travel  reatrictiona 
*pdy.  Subject  to  availability  at  timo  o(  booking. 


iniGLQHE 


Accura Travel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  7M7 
Tel:  (519)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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Prices,  dimensions  and  specifications  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  E.  & O.E. 
•Less  applicable  rebate  "To  qualified  purchasers,  6AC.  ‘"Conditions  may  apply  • see  sales  stall  lor  details. 


flfll  RATED  EXCELLENT  BY  THE 
NEW  HOME  WARRANTY  PROGRAM 


I’m 

Sold  On 


Wendy  Spicer  is  wearing  a smile  because  she  has  moved  into  her  new 
condominium  townhome  at  College  Park  in  Guelph.  She  bought 
"The  Princeton",  a two-bedroom  design  featuring  a bright  kitchen 
with  a large  bay  window  and  an  open  concept  living/dining  room 
that  lends  it  a light,  airy  feeling. 

Other  selling  features  were  the  generous  amount  of  storage  space  and 
the  fact  that  she  can't  hear  traffic  noise  in  this  quiet  development. 
Wendy  also  stated  that  she  didn’t  "have  the  time  or  energy  after  work 
to  do  exterior  upkeep"  and  with  the  convenience  of  condominium 
townhome  ownership,  she  will  never  have  to! 

Come  visit  our  new  furnished  models  and  see  why  Wendy  and  so 
many  others  are  making  College  Park  their  home  in  Guelph! 


Easy 


From 

125,900 

r G.S.T INCLUDED* 


Now  Home  Ownership  IsTwice  As  Easy: 

• Use  your  RSP  up  to  $20,000 
to  purchase  your  home 

• 5%  Downpayment" 


(519), 


Financing  Available" 
Easy  Payment  Plan 


824-1440 


ILTBY  . 


Sales  Office  Hours: 
Mon-Thurs,  1-8  pm 
Closed  Friday 
Sat,  Sun  & Holidays, 
1 1 am  - 6 pm 


Thought  for  the  week 

If  only  we'd  stop  j trying  to  be  happy,  we'd  have  a pretty 
good  time.  Edith  Wharton 


^Discover 

DOWNTOWN 
riUELPH 
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Guelph  to  compete 


for  transition  funds 


U of  G could  receive  a portion  of 
the  $22  million  Ontario  has  set 
aside  to  help  universities  adjust  to 
the  province's  austerity  program, 
says  Derek  Jamieson,  director  of 
analysis  and  planning. 

If  Guelph  were  to  receive  its 
usual  5.8  per  cent  share  of  system 
funding,  it  would  get  $1.25  mil- 
lion. That's  “not  very  much 
money,”  says  Jamieson,  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  the  University  will 
receive  even  that  amount.  With 
luck  and  skill,  however,  U of  G 
could  receive  more,  he  says. 

The  money  is  part  of  a $ 160- 
million  fund  Ontario  established 
in  January  to  help  provincially 
supported  institutions  cope  with 
budget  increases  of  one,  two  and 
two  per  cent  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Richard  Allen,  minister  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  announced 
last  week  that  universities  would 
receive  $22  million  and  colleges 
would  receive  $.1?,4  million. 


Inside: 

Faculty  decide  not  to 
reopen  contract  ....  2 

Disabled  Student 
Centre  helps  make  life 
a little  easier  3 

It's  better  in  Bahrain  . 5 

Four  years,  130,000 
kilometres  later,  New 
Liskeard  farmer  has 
his  degree  8 
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Pension  news 

Included  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph  — for  retirees  only 
— is  Pension  Profiles , a 
newsletterproduced  by  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Pensions.  Members  of  the 
University  community  will 
receive  their  copies  in  the 
mail. 

The  task  force’s  series  of 
town  meetings  to  hear  con- 
cerns and  ideas  about  U of 
G’s  pension  plans  continues 
today  at  noon  in  Room  1 03  of 
the  University  Centre.  Other 
meetings  are  scheduled  for 
April  29  at  noon  and  at  8 p.m. 
in  Room  103.  □ 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

Concerns  over  the  future  of  social 
sciences  and  humanities  research 
in  Canada  have  been  eased  by 
back-to-back  announcements  sup- 
porting both  funding  and  leader- 
ship. 

Minister  of  Communications 
Perrin  Beatty  has  announced  that 
Paule  Leduc,  president  of  the  So- 
cial Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  (SSHRC),  will  as- 
sume the  directorship  of  the 
Canada  Council,  which  SSHRC  is 
being  amalgamated  with  to  create 
a new  funding  agency. 

And  on  the  heels  of  Leduc’s  ap- 
pointment, which  is  effective  July 
1,  Minister  for  Science  Bill 
Winegard  announced  a four-per- 
cent increase  in  SSHRC’s  budget 
for  each  of  the  next  four  years. 

That  eases  some  tensions  about 
leadership  and  provides  the  coun- 
cil with  stable  funding,  says 
Robert  Stebbins,  president  of  the 
Social  Science  Federation  of 


Canada  (SSFC),  which  led  a 
movement  opposed  to  the  merger. 
"The  timing  of  these  an- 
nouncements certainly  indicates 
that  our  pressures  are  having  an 
impact  in  Ottawa." 

In  a surprise  move  in  the 
February  federal  budget.  SSHRC 
was  fused  with  the  Canada  Coun- 
cil, sparking  protests  from  some 
factions  of  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  research  community, 
including  the  SSFC.  Many  re- 
searchers and  administrators 
made  critical  public  statements 
about  the  measure,  and  a letter- 
writing campaign  aimed  at  federal 
MPs  was  launched. 

The  effort  received  support  from 
various  groups,  including  the  As- 
sociation of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges in  Canada,  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students,  the  Cana- 
dian Research  Institute  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women  and  the  Na- 
tional Consortium  of  Scientific 
and  Educational  Societies. 

The  SSFC  responded  to  Leduc’s 
appointment  and  Winegard’s 


funding  announcement  with  let- 
ters of  commendation  to  both 
Winegard  and  Beatty,  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  Canada  Coun- 
cil. But  the  federation  is  disap- 
pointed that  Ottawa  has  refused  its 
request  for  public  hearings  into 
the  merger. 

“Fundamental  questions  con- 
cerning this  merger  remain  un- 


Nine  people  have  been  named  to 
a committee  to  review  the  ap- 
pointment of  President  Brian 
Segal  before  the  end  of  his  first 
five-year  term  at  U of  G. 

Members  of  the  review/selec- 
tion committee  are  Board  of 
Governors  chair  Bill  Brock; 
Board  of  Governors  members 
John  Morrison  and  Michael 
McMillan;  Profs.  Nancy  Bailey, 
English,  Carole  Stewart, 
Philosophy,  and  Carlton  Gyles, 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and 


answered,”  particularly  concern- 
ing the  lack  of  consultation  with 
the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties research  community,  says 
Stebbins.  “The  federation  will 
continue  to  do  what  it  can  to  en- 
sure that  the  proposed  new  fund- 
ing agency  adequately  meets  the 
particular  needs  of  researchers  in 
the  social  sciences.”  □ 


Immunology;  graduate  student 
Jennifer  Griffin;  undergraduate 
student  Mark  Ventresca;  and 
Roger  Jenkins,  di  rector  of  Physi- 
cal Resources. 

Segal's  first  term  as  president 
ends  in  August  1993.  University 
policy  allows  a president  to  hold 
office  for  two  consecutive  fivo- 
year  terms. 

The  review  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  hold  its  first  meeting  in 
May.  □ 


President  up  for  review 


Ottawa  eases  concerns  about  social  sciences 


The  Ontario  Treasury  decided 
how  much  to  grant  based  on 
project  proposals  drafted  by 
universities  for  the  ministry.  U of 
G presented  nine  proposals  and 
must  now  compete  for  a portion  of 
the  $22  million. 

The  Ontario  Council  on  Univer- 
sity Affairs  will  judge  which 
projects  to  fund  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  government. 
Jamieson  says  the  University  may 
hear  if  it  qualifies  for  a transition 
grant  by  the  end  of  June. 

Some  of  Guelph’s  original 
proposals  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  competition  because  of  chang- 
ing criteria,  he  says.  He  will  work 
to  prepare  U of  G’s  final  submis- 
sions with  a subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (SCUP),  augmented  for 
this  purpose  by  representatives 
from  various  bargaining  units  and 
student  groups. 

SCUP’s  initial  ideas  for  transi- 
tion funding  included  improved 
accessibility  for  the  handicapped, 
more  graduate  fellowships  for 
women,  increased  enrolment  of 
visible  minorities,  credit  flexi- 
bility between  colleges  and 
universities,  and  staff  retraining 
due  to  restructuring.  □ 


Dog  at  work:  do  not  disturb 

Distracting  a guide  dog  can  be  dangerous  for  a her  dog,  Sander,  and  a friend,  Rob  Rogan.  See 
blind  person,  says  T ara  Giuliani,  shown  here  with  story,  page  3.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk 


CJBC 

23  College  St  W„  Guelph 

824-6520 


Need  Credit?  _ 

Apply  for  one  of  three  credit  cards' 
to  meet  your  special  needs. 


•Subject  lo  credit  approval 
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Commentary 


Faculty  decision  to  keep  contract  ‘not  an  easy  one’ 


Faculty  and  librarians  have  been 
through  a difficult  and,  at  times, 
agonizing  process  over  the  last 
several  months.  The  salary  com- 
mittee of  the  U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation and  its  parallel  adminis- 
tration representatives  have  spent 
innumerable  hours  assessing  the 
University  budget  situation. 

Throughout  this  process,  the  ad- 
ministration was  forthcoming 
with  the  information  we  sought. 
Because  some  of  the  financial  ter- 
minology was  not  clear  and  the 
budget  is  exceedingly  complex, 
the  process  took  a long  time 
despite  everyone’s  best  efforts. 


HOST  A STUDENT 
FROM  OVERSEAS 
THIS  SUMMER 

Open  your  home  lo  a student 
from  Spain  this  summer.  For 
lour  weeks  during  July  you  and 
your  family  can  enjoy  a unique 
cultural  experience  by  welcom- 
ing a foreign  teenager  to  your 
home.  Students  attend  classes 
during  the  day  but  their  flexible 
schedule  allows  them  lo  fit  with 
your  family  activities.  For  more 
information  on  this  exciting 
cross-cultural  experience, 
please  call 

Burnett ' l4©JAGE 


821-1247 


WORKSHOP 


At  Guelph 


is  published  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  every  Wednesday  ex- 
cept during  December,  July  and 
August,  when  a reduced  sched- 
ule applies.  At  Guelph  is  guided 
by  an  editorial  policy  and  an 
editorial  advisory  board.  The 
policy  is  available  on  request. 
Views,  opinions  and  advertise- 
ments contained  herein  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  official 
University  policy.  At  Guelph  will 
not  be  liable  for  damages  arising 
out  of  errors  or  omissions  in  ads 
beyond  the  amount  paid  for 


Finally,  in  the  first  week  of 
April,  we  had  the  information 
needed  to  present  faculty  and 
librarians  with  a questionnaire. 
We  sought  their  direction  on 
whether  our  existing  contract 
should  be  maintained  or  modified. 
The  results  were  tabulated  last 
week,  and  the  majority  view  was 
that  the  second  year  of  our  con- 
tract should  run  its  course. 

The  decision  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Every  faculty  member  and 
librarian  feels  a deep  respon- 
sibility for  the  health  of  the 
University  community.  We  know 
U of  G is  facing  difficult  financial 
circumstances.  We  have  com- 
municated to  Academic  Vice- 
President  Jack  MacDonald  our 
firm  resolve  to  continue  contribut- 
ing to  a University-wide  process 
of  consultation  on  ways  to  or- 
ganize our  work  better,  save 
money  and  minimize  the  impact 
of  the  budget  problem  on  any  and 
all  individuals. 

One  item  in  our  questionnaire 
asked  respondents  for  suggestions 
on  ways  to  obtain  budget  relief  for 
the  University.  We  want  to  dis- 
cuss these  ideas  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  months  ahead. 


At  Guelph  welcomes  contribu- 
tions from  the  University  com- 
munity, including  letters  to  the 
editor,  opinion  pieces,  publica- 
tions and  news  about  faculty, 
staff  and  student  activities. 
Deadline  Is  Thursday  at  noon 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Ar- 
ticles may  be  reprinted  with  per- 
mission of  the  executive  editor. 
Offices:  University  Com- 
munications, Level  4,  University 
Centre,  University  of  Guelph, 
Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  2W1. 
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fice hours:  8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 
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vancement and  Support  of 
Education,  Canadian  Public 
Relations  Society  Inc.  and  Inter- 
national Association  of  Business 
Communicators.  □ 


Our  thoughts  on  ways  to  relieve 
pressure  on  Guelph’s  operating 
budget  are  both  short  and  long 
term  in  their  orientation.  They  in- 
volve individual  sacrifices  and 
contributions;  they  also  require 
the  system  as  a whole  to  do  things 
differently.  Collaboration  among 
all  stakeholders  in  the  University 
community  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  reorganize  ourselves  in  a way 
that  optimizes  our  program  offer- 
ings while  creating  the  best  work- 
ing environment  for  all  University 
employees.  Our  efforts  in  this  area 
complement  the  initiatives  begun 
last  year  by  the  province. 

The  province  has  initiated  a pro- 
cess of  restructuring  the  univer- 
sity system  to  better  co-ordinate 
and  deliver  student  programs 
while  reducing  the  costs  of  doing 
so.  We  have  been  clear  from  the 
outset  that  this  process  is  overdue. 

We  are  participating  in  the 
development  of  specific  project 
proposals  designed  to  win 
Guelph’s  share  of  provincial 
funding  (about  $1  million  in  the 
next  year)  granted  for  restructur- 
ing by  the  government  last  week. 
One  project  would  allow  better 
access  to  library  resources. 


TRADUCTEURS 1 

BOSFORD  I 

TRANSLATORS 


♦ top  quality  translation  ♦ specializing  in  English  to 
French  4-  Technical/scientific  terminology  or  trade 
jargon  4 Hard  copy  and  diskette  ♦ Very  competitive 
prices  4-  Free  estimates 

64  Albert  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  1C8 

Phone:  (519)  823-8962  Fax:  (519)  766-9573 


PERSONAL 
INCOME  TAX 
PREPARATION 

Check  these  features: 

♦ $33.99  individual  rate  ($52.99  family  rate) 
' / MH|  ♦ free  pick-up  and  delivery 

& H + two  day  service,  guaranteed 
^ ♦ Revenue  Canada  approved 

♦ Special  senior  rates 

For  confidential,  accurate  & professional 

preparation  of  your  tax  return  call  me, 

GARRY  DAVIDSON  at  766-1858  (oflice)or  763-3087  (home) 


Clara  M.  Marett 


Goodreid 

INVESTMENT 

STRATEGY 

53.8% 


Annual  rate  of  return  for  year  ending  December  31,  1991. 
A managed  portfolio  of  quality  American  equities. 

Minimum  investment  $100,000  U.S. 

To  arrange  your  exclusive  briefing 
on  the  Goodreid  Investment 
Strategy,  call 


Exclusive  to 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


Clara  M.  Marett, 

BA.  Queen's,  MA.  Guelph 

822-8830 


‘Past  performance  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  future  results. 


Another  would  improve  trans- 
ferability of  credits  between 
programs  and  between  colleges 
and  universities. 

Locally,  we  have  advocated  a 
greater  effort  to  reduce  redundan- 
cy in  program  offerings  across 
campus  and  have  called  for  estab- 
lishment of  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  provide  graduate  students 
with  opportunities  to  experience 
teacher  training  while  pursuing 
their  research  work. 

The  discussions  we’ve  had  on 
the  budget  have  sensitized  us,  as 
never  before,  as  to  how  the  Uni- 
versity operates  and  maintains  it- 
self financially.  It’s  time  to  move 
on.  Faculty  and  librarians,  along 
with  other  staff  and  students,  now 
have  the  opportunity  and  chal- 
lenge to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  available  resources. 

It  is  the  unequivocal  intention  of 
those  of  us  in  the  Faculty  Associa- 
tion to  continue  to  work  for  ways 
to  make  U of  G work  better.  To  the 
extent  that  everyone  in  the  Uni- 
versity community  collaborates  in 
this  process,  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents will  all  benefit. 

Prof.  Joseph  Tindale,  Chair 

U of  G Faculty  Association 


Trees  bloom 
on  campus 

This  week,  the  At  Guelph  cam- 
pus horticulture  tour  looks  at 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 

Two  native  trees,  the  soft  or 
silver  maple  (Acer  sac- 
charinum)  and  the  red  maple 
(Acer  rubrum),  should  be 
producing  their  small  red 
blooms  soon.  The  trees  can  be 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, along  Powerhouse  Lane 
and  next  to  Creelman  Hall. 

The  cornelian  cherry  (Cornus 
mas),  an  exotic  tree  from 
central  and  southern  Europe,  is 
the  first  small  tree  to  flower  on 
campus.  Later  in  the  season, 
bright  red,  chenry-like  edible 
fruit  appear.  Look  for  this 
shrubby  tree  north  of  Massey 
Hall,  west  of  Macdonald  Hall 
and  in  Branion  Plaza.  The 
largest  specimen  is  located  east 
of  Watson  Hall. 

Spiraea  x cinerea  *'Gref- 
scheim”  is  a handsome  shrub 
located  by  OVC’s  Department 
of  Clinical  Studies.  It  produces 
clouds  of  tiny  white  flowers  in 
April,  followed  by  dainty  nar- 
row sea-green  foliage.  It  is  a 
dense  shrub  with  an  arching 
habit.  □ 


All  the  ingredients 
fora 

Perfect  Meal 


//  the  selection . . . 

t Lunch  4-  Monday-Friday 

/j  12p.m.-2p.m.  4 $8^ 

Buffet  dinner 

|\  7 days  a week  4-  $1 195 

All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carte 
menu  available. 

Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m.-2  p.m.  4-$1 195 


the  service . . . 

Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . . 


A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  for  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  for  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN 

_Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
^ Guelph,  Ontario 
Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1240 
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We’d  rather  be  sailing 


The  thousands  of  students  who’ve  turned  out  for  final  exams  over 
the  past  week  would  probably  rather  be  anywhere  but  the  Athletics 
Centre  gymnasium. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Patting  guide  dog  can 
be  hazardous  for  owner 


For  dog  lovers,  the  natural 
response  when  they  see  a 
beautiful  dog  is  to  stop  and  pet 
it  while  they  talk  to  the  owner. 
For  most  dog  owners,  it’s  a 
compliment.  For  Tara  Giuliani, 
it’s  a peril. 

Giuliani  and  her  yellow 
Labrador  retriever,  Sander,  al- 
ways attract  attention  when 
they  walk  across  campus.  But 
people  who  stop  to  pet  and  play 
with  Sander  are  distracting  him 
from  his  job.  He’s  a trained 
guide  dog  for  Giuliani,  who  is 
blind. 

It’s  Sander’s  job  to  warn  her 
of  doors,  stairs  and  other 
obstacles.  When  he’s  con- 
fronted by  other  people,  the 
friendly  dog  may  forget  to  do 
this. 


“When  he’s  in  harness,  he’s 
working,”  she  says.  “He  can’t 
be  petted  because  it  distracts 
him  and  it’s  dangerous  forme.” 

When  Sander  is  not  on  the  job, 
he  gets  the  same  freedom  as 
other  animals,  including  run- 
ning and  chasing  squirrels,  she 
says.  “But  he’s  like  us.  There 
are  times  when  he’s  working 
and  times  when  he’s  not.” 

People  also  sometimes  try  to 
give  Sander  treats  or  table 
scraps,  even  though  he  is  not 
allowed  to  eat  them. 

Giuliani  says  people  should 
ask  her  before  they  pet  or  feed 
her  guide  dog.  “He’s  my  eyes,” 
she  says.  “I  don’t  go  around 
touching  other  people’s  eyes 
without  their  permission.” 


When  you  meet  a blind  person 


Many  sighted  people  are  not 
sure  how  they  should  act  when 
they  meet  a blind  person  and 
may  find  the  experience  stress- 
ful and  uncomfortable.  Here  are 
some  suggestions  from  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

■ Remember  that  each  in- 
dividual has  a unique  per- 
sonality and  reacts  in  a 
unique  way.  If  you  are  not 
sure  what  would  make  the 
person  you  are  with  most 
comfortable,  just  ask. 

■ When  you  address  people 
who  are  blind,  try  to  call 
them  by  name.  Tell  them 
who  you  are.  Use  a normal 
tone  of  voice  and  make  sure 
you  let  them  know  when  you 
are  leaving. 

■ If  you  see  someone  who  you 


think  might  want  some  assis- 
tance crossing  the  street,  ask 
her  or  him  first.  When  offer- 
ing assistance,  let  the  person 
hold  on  to  your  arm;  he  or  she 
will  know  the  most  comfort- 
able way  to  do  it.  Let  the 
person  know  when  you  are 
coming  to  a curb  and 
whether  you  will  be  stepping 
up  or  down. 

■ When  giving  directions  or 
describing  something,  be 
clear.  Don’t  point  or  use 
general  terms  like  “over 
there.” 

■ Don’t  be  intimidated.  No  one 
will  get  upset  if  you  use 
phrases  like  “Do  you  see 
what  I mean? ’’The  important 
thing  is  to  see  people  as  in- 
dividuals, not  as  labels.  □ 


Centre  helps  disabled  adjust 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  University  Centre  is  a suite 
of  offices  dedicated  to  helping  students  who,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  at  university  at  all.  This  is  the  Disabled  Student 
Centre. 

The  centre,  part  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  was  officially  opened  in  Septem- 
ber 1990.  The  staff  now  consists  of  a co-ordinator,  a 
learning  disabilities  specialist  and  advisers  for  dis- 
abled students  and  learning-disabled  students. 

Although  the  word  “disabled”  often  calls  up  im- 
ages of  a person  in  a wheelchair,  mobility  impair- 
ments make  up  only  a few  of  the  cases  the  centre 
handles.  More  than  half  of  the  students  who  are  in 
contact  with  the  centre  have  learning  disabilities, 
says  Trudy  Smit-Quosai,  an  adviser  to  disabled  stu- 
dents. That’s  about  85  students  who  are  known  to  the 
centre.  Another  75  students  have  visual  or  hearing 
impairments,  mobility  impairments  — whether 
wheelchairs  or  casts  — or  chronic  medical  problems 
such  as  asthma. 

Although  the  centre  offers  many  services  to  stu- 
dents, there  is  no  one  general  program.  “No  two 
disabled  students  are  the  same,”  says  co-ordinator 
Bruno  Mancini.  “Their  needs  are  all  different.” 

The  advisers  can  help  make  life  a little  easier  for  a 
student  with  a disability.  They  may  work  with  facul- 
ty to  make  arrangements  for  a visually  impaired 
student  to  take  an  exam  orally  or  to  have  a class 
moved  to  a room  that  is  more  accessible  for  a student 
with  a mobility  impairment.  They  may  work  with 
Hospitality  Services  to  alter  a meal  plan  for  someone 
with  a medical  condition  such  as  diabetes. 

Through  the  centre,  students  have  access  to  spe- 
cialized equipment  such  as  telephone  devices  for  the 
deaf,  computer  software,  a Kurzweil  reader  that 
reads  text  aloud  and  a talking  computer. 

Group  support  can  also  be  important,  says  Smit- 
Quosai.  The  students  with  learning  disabilities  have 
a strong  support  network  among  themselves,  she 
says,  and  some  students  with  hearing  impairments 
are  trying  to  organize  a group  as  well. 

Support  can  mean  working  out  strategies  for  deal- 


ing with  details  of  a disability,  exchanging  informa- 
tion or  just  offering  a chance  to  be  with  people  who 
understand. 

Other  services  are  offered  by  volunteers,  who  are 
often  paired  with  a specific  student  to  work  with  over 
an  entire  semester.  They  may  take  notes  for  the 
student,  read  textbooks  into  a tape  recorder  or  assist 
with  research  for  assignments.  Sighted  guides  are 
specially  trained  to  help  visually  impaired  students 
move  around  campus  with  ease. 

The  taped-text  service  is  being  used  by  14  students 
this  semester,  with  about  30  regular  and  emergency 
readers.  The  centre  is  continuing  to  expand  the  ser- 
vice and  has  just  completed  a reader’s  manual  to  help 
the  volunteers.  The  service  doesn’t  just  benefit  the 
14  students,  says  Smit-Quosai.  It  can  also  help  the 
volunteers  develop  communication,  presentation 
and  time-management  skills. 

One  of  the  service’s  volunteer/student  pairs  is 
Genevieve  Gamache  and  Barb.  Genevieve  records 
readings  from  a text  for  Barb,  who  has  a learning 
disability  that  affects  her  visual  perception. 

“When  I read,  I sometimes  switch  words  around  or 
skip  lines,”  says  Barb,  a third-year  student  majoring 
in  sociology.  “The  tapes  help  because  I can  listen  as 
well  as  read  along.  It  takes  more  time,  but  it  is 
definitely  worthwhile." 

Depending  on  the  demands  of  the  course,  the 
taping  takes  about  three  to  five  hours  for  Genevieve, 
a second-year  student  majoring  in  French  and 
psychology.  “I  take  my  time  and  try  to  understand 
everything  while  I’m  reading,  so  I’m  not  just  reading 
it  in  a monotone,”  she  says.  “Besides,  it’s  nice  to  do 
the  reading  for  someone  who  appreciates  it.” 

Working  with  Barb  and  others  through  the  Dis- 
abled Student  Centre  has  been  an  “eye-opener”  for 
Genevieve,  and  she  is  now  considering  a career  with 
a similar  service. 

Barb  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  people  who 
work  and  volunteer  at  the  centre.  “They  do  a good 
job  with  organizing  things.  They’re  helpful  and 
friendly.  They’re  great!”  Before  deciding  which 
university  to  attend,  Barb  spoke  to  counsellors  about 
the  programs  available  to  her.  The  influence  of 
Guelph’s  Disabled  Student  Centre  is  clear:  “It’s  one 
of  the  reasons  I decided  to  come  to  Guelph.  ”0 


Biology  grads  are  Guyana  bound 


Guelph  biology  grads  Michelle 
Bombadier  and  Mike  Caldwell 
have  put  their  careers  on  hold  to 


volunteer  this  summer 
Guyana’s  interior  regions. 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

With  a little  help  from  their 
friends,  U of  G graduates  Michelle 
Bombadier  and  Mike  Caldwell 
will  spend  most  of  the  summer 
helping  to  make  history  in 
Guyana. 

The  two  have  been  chosen  to 
participate  in  a development 
project  sponsored  by  Youth  Chal- 
lenge International  (YCI)  and 
supported  by  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency. 
They  are  now  trying  to  raise  the 
$3,000  needed  to  pay  for  transpor- 
tation and  living  expenses. 

Bombadier  and  Caldwell  are 
winter  1992  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Biological  Science,  she  in 
wildlife  biology  and  he  in  biol- 
ogy. Bombadier  is  working  as  a 
research  technician  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  but  both  say 
they’ve  put  their  career  plans  on 
hold  because  they  believe  YCI  of- 
fers an  opportunity  too  good  to 
pass  up. 

When  they  arrive  in  Guyana  in 
August,  they’ll  be  assigned  to  one 
of  three  projects  — building  a 
school  in  an  isolated  village, 
taking  health  education  and  in- 
oculation programs  into  interior 
areas  or  surveying  base-line  biotic 
information  for  Guyana’s  first  of- 
ficial national  park  in  Kaietuer 
Falls. 

These  projects  are  part  of  an  on- 
going YCI  program  designed  to 
give  young  Canadians  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  experience  in 
development  work,  while  benefit- 
ing rural  communities  in  Guyana. 
YCI  is  a non-governmental  or- 
ganization that  combines  interna- 


tional and  youth  development. 

Bombadier  and  Caldwell  will  be 
part  of  a group  of  50  Canadians 
participating  in  the  1992  Guyana 
program.  They’ve  already  passed 
the  test  of  a gruelling  outdoor 
weekend  designed  to  assess 
resourcefulness  and  suitability  for 
the  physical  challenges  of  work- 
ing in  remote  areas.  Now  they 


face  the  fund-raising  challenge. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  help 
them  can  call  the  YCI  office  at 
416-971-9846  or  Bombadier  at 
837-2118. 

The  two  would  like  to  hear  from 
Guyanese  living  in  southern  On- 
tario to  help  them  become  better 
informed  about  the  country 
before  they  go.  □ 
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Survival  kits  give  students  a boost 


University  tour  co-ordinator  Sheila  Hollidge,  left,  and  student  Amber 
Hudson  pack  some  of  the  exam  survival  kits  distributed  during  exams. 

Photo  by  Mary  Dickieson.  University  Communications 


their  parents,  giving  each  package 
a personal  touch. 

“It’s  a great  way  for  parents  to 
reach  out  to  their  son  or  daughter 
during  this  stressful  time,”  says 


SAA  president  Mark  Stevenson. 

For  more  information  about 
exam  survival  kits  or  the  Student 
Alumni  Association,  call  Ext. 
6302.  □ 


Dimitris,  adopted  a son,  Leon,  last 
year.  Looking  after  the  16-month- 
old  keeps  her  busy,  she  says. 

Although  Prof.  Scott 
MacKenzie’s  appointment  is  to 
the  Department  of  Computing  and 
Information  Science,  his  work  on 
interaction  between  humans  and 
computers  is  an  area  that  involves 
many  different  disciplines. 

His  background  makes  him  well 
suited  to  interdisciplinary  re- 
search. With  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  music  from  Queen’s  University 
and  a college  diploma  in 
electronics  technology,  he  taught 
in  computer  engineering  and  elec- 
tronics in  colleges  for  10  years 
while  working  towards  his 
master’s  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

He  then  went  on  to  earn  his  doc- 
torate at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  and  held  a 
short  postdoctoral  position  there 
before  coming  to  Guelph. 

Here,  he  is  looking  at  how  users 
interact  with  computers.  He  tries 
to  find  theoretical  models  that  can 
predict  the  advantages  and  pitfalls 
of  computer 
design.  Much 
of  his  work 
involves 
measuring 
how  well  peo- 
ple can  work 
with  various 

designs  and  Scott  MacKenzie 
using  that 
data  in  his  analyses. 

Born  and  raised  in  Toronto, 
MacKenzie  has  moved  to  Guelph 
with  his  wife.  Jean,  and  two  sons 
— 2 1 /2-year-old  Bruce  and  five- 
month-old  Billy.  An  avid  runner, 
MacKenzie  has  been  exploring 
the  area  on  his  long-distance  runs. 


Although  her  last  stop  before 
Guelph  was  Costa  Rica,  the 
Canadian  winter  was  no  threat  for 
Prof.  Kimberly  Rollins.  Bom  and 
raised  in  Maine,  she’s  used  to  the 
snow  and  winter  weather. 

Before  joining  the  Department 
of  Agricul- 
tural Eco- 
nomics and 
Business  in 
January,  Rol- 
lins spent  a 
year  on  a 

postdoctoral  

fellowship  in  Kim  Rollins 
Costa  Rica. 

There,  she  investigated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  that  gave 
economic  incentives  for  locals  to 
conserve  resources,  a theme  that 
is  part  of  her  general  interest  in 
natural  resources  and  environ- 
mental economics. 

She  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
zoology  from  the  University  of 
Maine  in  Orono  and  received  her 
doctorate  in  agricultural  econom- 
ics from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  Madison. 

Although  busy  with  the  last 
details  of  the  work  on  her  doctoral 
and  postdoctoral  projects,  Rollins 
is  also  looking  ahead  to  setting  up 
a research  program  here  at 
Guelph.  Her  teaching  duties  don’t 
begin  until  fall,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, she  has  “a  lot  to  learn  and  a 
lot  to  finish  up,"  she  says. 

Rollins  is  looking  forward  to 
spending  time  on  outdoor  ac- 
tivities with  her  husband.  Jim 
McCarty,  and  their  four-year-old 
daughter,  Emily  Rose.  They  are 
settling  into  Guelph  and  hope  one 
day  to  buy  an  older  house  that 
McCarty,  a carpenter,  can  restore. 


Elinor  Bolger 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communeatcrs 


She  made  a career  of 
working  for  top  brass 


After  26  years  spent  working  with 
three  vice-presidents  and  three 
presidents,  Elinor  Bolger  will 
retire  from  the  University  April  30. 
Bolger  joined  U of  G in  July 
1966  as  executive  secretary  to 
Prof.  Burt  Matthews,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Guelph’s  first 
academic  vice-president. 

Four  and  a half  years  later,  when 
he  left  to  become  president  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  Bolger 
continued  with  his  successors. 
Prof.  Percy  Smith  and  Prof. 
Howard  Clark,  now  president  of 
Dalhousie  University. 

In  1979,  Bolger  moved  to  the 
president’s  office,  where  she 
worked  first  with  Prof.  Donald 
Forster,  then  with  Matthews  when 
he  returned  to  Guelph  in  1988. 

"The  decision  in  1966  to  hire 
Elinor  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
best  decisions  I ever  made,”  says 
Matthews.  “She  has  served  the 
University  with  loyalty  and  dis- 
tinction. In  all  the  years  I worked 
with  her,  no  matter  what  the  office 
pressure,  she  never  lost  her  cool 
— well,  almost  never.  ’’ 

After  Matthews  retired  in  1988, 
Bolger  stayed  on  to  work  with 
President  Brian  Segal  as  his  ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

“During  much  of  her  career, 
Elinor  has  worked  in  the  shadow 
of  the  president,  so  that  very  few 
people  know  or  appreciate  the 
depth  of  the  knowledge,  discre- 
tion and  dedication  she  has 
brought  to  her  job,”  says  Segal. 
“The  members  of  our  community 
owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  her  for 
a career  of  service  dedicated  to 
making  the  University  an  effec- 
tively run  institution." 

Bom  and  raised  on  a pioneer 
family  farm  seven  miles  south  of 
Guelph,  Bolger  was  part  of  the 
exciting  expansion  years  of  the 
University  between  1966  and 
1979,  when  student  numbers 
climbed  and  the  campus  ex- 
panded. 

She  says  one  of  her  biggest  chal- 
lenges over  the  years  has  been  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  work 
patterns,  habits  and  thought 
processes  of  a wide  range  of 


people.  Each  individual  brought  a 
different  outlook  and  emphasis  to 
the  post  of  vice-president  and 
president,  she  says. 

Susan  Blair,  executive  secretary 
to  the  vice-president  for  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  Development, 
will  succeed  Bolger.  □ 


New  faces 


How  do  peo- 
pro- 

ducts?  What 

ember 
some  pieces 

of  informa-  j55 

tion  and  for-  Karen  Finlay 
get  others? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions 
Prof.  Karen  Finlay  is  asking  her- 
self in  her  research  on  memory  and 
the  consumer. 

Finlay  has  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Studies  and 
will  become  an  assistant  professor 
after  completing  her  PhD  in  con- 
sumer behavior  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

Before  beginning  her  doctorate, 
she  spent  10  years  in  the  world  of 
marketing  and  advertising.  There, 
she  began  to  see  the  importance  of 
consumer  memory  for  advertis- 
ing, especially  for  smaller  brands. 
Her  research  can  help  advertisers 
spend  their  money  more  effec- 
tively, she  says,  and  it  also  has 
applications  for  how  people 
remember  important  information 
about  social  issues. 

Finlay  received  a BA  in  French 
and  German  from  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  and  an  MBA 
from  Toronto  before  entering  the 
working  world.  Having  grown  up 
on  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  she 
feels  more  at  home  in  Guelph  than 
she  did  in  Toronto,  she  says. 
Finlay  and  her  husband,  Tom, 
have  bought  a home  in  Guelph, 
where  they  live  with  their  two 
springer  spaniels. 

Prof.  Mary  Konstantareas 
joins  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy with  a cross-appointment  to 
University  of  Toronto  Medical 


You’re  studying  for  exams. 
You’re  feeling  frazzled  and 
stressed.  Then  you  get  a note  in  the 
mail  saying  there’s  a package 
waiting  for  you  at  Alumni  House 
full  of  goodies  to  help  you  through 
the  night. 

What  is  this  package  of  mercy? 
It’s  an  exam  survivaf  kit,  designed 
to  help  students  cope  with  the 
pressure  of  final  exams. 

Parents  buy  the  kits  through 
Alumni  House  and  the  Student 
Alumni  Association  (SAA)  at  a 
cost  of  $12.50. 

Each  kit  contains  Kraft  dinner, 
Chef  Boy-ar-dee  microwavable 
pasta,  Heinz  vegetable  juice, 
Campbell’s  soup,  Dentyne  gum. 
Laundry  Twins  detergent,  Carna- 
tion hot  chocolate,  Nabisco 
cookies  and  crackers,  chocolate 
bars,  Lifesavers,  peanuts,  granola 
bars,  raisins,  tea,  coffee,  notepads 
from  the  Wellness  Centre  and  a 
finals  survival  guide  from  the 
Learning  Resource  Centre.  Most 
of  the  items  are  donated  by  alumni 
and  University  contacts. 

The  kits  are  put  together  by 
members  of  the  SAA  and  Alumni 
House  staff.  The  SAA  uses  the 
profits  to  sponsor  events  such  as 
the  new-student  barbecue  at 
Homecoming,  the  alumni/student 
connection  series  and  the  transfer 
student  orientation  during  orien- 
tation week. 

This  semester,  about  450  stu- 
dents received  an  exam  survival 
kit.  Most  included  a note  of  en- 
couragement to  the  students  from 


School  as  a professor  of 
psychiatry.  The  joint  appointment 
allows  her  to  explore  both  the 
clinical  and  theoretical  sides  of 
her  primary  interest  — autistic 
disorders. 

Konstantareas  works  with  a 
variety  of  dysfunctional  children, 
but  focuses  mostly  on  those  who 
are  socially  withdrawn  and  who 
process  stimulation  in  idio- 
syncratic ways.  She  is  working 
with  Guelph’s  applied  develop- 
mental social 
program, 
studying  is- 
sues such  as 
treatment  and 
the  effect  of 
autism  on  a 
family. 

Bom  on  the  Mary 
island  of  Konstantareas 
Chios  in  the 

Aegean  Sea,  Konstantareas 
moved  to  Athens  at  age  18,  then 
to  Canada.  She  received  her 
bachelor’s,  master’s  and  doc- 
torate degrees  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  then  joined  the  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry.  There,  she 
worked  in  the  Child  and  Family 
Studies  Centre,  developing 
programs  for  disturbed  children. 
She  also  taught  and  served  as  head 
of  research  in  the  departments  of 
psychology  and  psychiatry.  She 
was  later  named  head  of  the 
Autism  Centre  and  deputy  head  of 
the  department  of  psychology  at 
the  institute,  with  a cross-appoint- 
ment to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Besides  her  teaching  and  re- 
search, Konstantareas  does  con- 
sulting work  forother  facilities  for 
disturbed  children,  although  her 
travel  schedule  has  been  reduced 
since  she  and  her  husband. 
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Computer  expertise  to  help  cattle  farmers  save  forests 

by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 


For  Neil  Irwin,  international 
development  means  exchange  — 
exchange  of  his  technical  ex- 
perience for  an  enriching  cultural 
experience,  one  that’s  designed  to 
help  save  tropical  forests. 

The  microcomputer  resource 
specialist  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  has 
been  awarded  one  of  only  10 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  (CIDA)  1992 
professional  awards,  for  a com- 
puter-based project  in  Costa  Rica. 
Irwin  had  just  what  CIDA  was 
looking  for  — skills  that  are  prac- 
tical and  applicable  to  a develop- 
ing country. 

In  Costa  Rica,  he  will  be  install- 
ing a local  area  computer  net- 
work, developing  and  modifying 
teaching  software,  and  im- 
plementing research  database  sys- 
tems for  the  Costa  Rican  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  a part  of 
the  Universidad  Nacional  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Resource  centre 

The  school  teaches  120  under- 
graduates and  120  technicians  a 
year,  15  per  cent  of  them  from 
outside  of  Costa  Rica.  It  also  ser- 
ves as  a resource  centre  for  many 
international  scientists  interested 
in  tropical  veterinary  medicine. 

Being  actively  involved  in 
teaching,  research  and  extension, 
the  school  is  helping  tackle  the 
multitude  of  problems  facing  live- 
stock farmers  in  Central  America, 
including  deforestation.  During 
the  last  Jewjiecades,  pastures  in 
the  area  have  been  expanded  to 
increase  cattle  production,  result- 
ing in  massive  deforestation  at 
rates  of  more  than  3.5  per  cent  a 
year. 

Halting  cattle  production  is  not 


a reasonable  alternative,  says 
Irwin.  The  population  is  growing 
and  hungry;  its  annual  2.8-per- 
cent growth  rate  is  higher  than  the 
increase  in  food  production.  At 
the  same  time,  there’s  pressure  to 
export  meat,  because  the  income 
from  sales  abroad  is  important  for 
the  economies  of  developing 
countries. 

So  Irwin’s  project  is  aimed  at 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  cattle 
production,  to  reduce  the  need  for 
new  pasture  area.  A lack  of  ade- 
quate record  keeping  and  infor- 
mation affects  both  farm-level 


decision  making  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  Central  America.  Pilot 
projects  have  been  initiated  at  a 
few  Costa  Rican  farms  to 
demonstrate  the  impact  of  infor- 
mation technology.  The  initial 
studies  have  shown  positive 
results  for  the  use  of  information 
in  determining  risk  factors  for 
production  and  production-re- 
lated aspects. 

Irwin’s  expertise  in  database 
software  systems  will  be  used  to 
improve  information  technology 
facilities  at  both  the  veterinary 
school  and  local  livestock  co- 


operatives. 

Because  of  the  school’s  large  en- 
rolment from  outside  Costa  Rica, 
the  project  stands  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  other  Central  American 
countries,  too,  not  to  mention  U of 
G,  he  says. 

“The  project  will  help  strength- 
en professional  links  between  the 
Costa  Rican  institutions  and  the 
University  of  Guelph.  Several 
colleagues  have  been  involved  in 
previous  collaborative  projects 
with  some  of  these  institutiohs, 
while  several  Costa  Rican  stu- 
dents have  pursued  graduate 


training  at  Guelph.” 

Arnoldo  Ruiz,  for  example, 
completed  his  PhD  in  nutrition 
from  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  and  now 
works  for  the  Inter-American  In- 
stitute  for  Co-operation  on 
Agriculture  in  Costa  Rica. 

In  Costa  Rica.  Irwin  will  be 
joined  by  his  wife,  Norah  Nixon, 
an  OVC  graduate  who  is  pursuing 
her  own  research  interest  in 
Leishmaniasis,  a skin  disease  in 
humans  that  is  carried  by  the 
animal  population,  especially 
sloths.  □ 


Neil  Irwin,  right,  is  taking  his  computer  expertise  to  Costa  Rica  to  help 
improve  the  efficiency  of  cattle  production  and  cut  down  on  deforesta- 


tion. At  left  is  Pavlo  Colucci,  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science’s  director  of  international  development  in  animal  production. 
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Happiest  people  live  in  Bahrain 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

When  it  comes  to  interpersonal 
relationships,  some  of  the  hap- 
piest people  in  the  world  are  lo- 
cated in  the  tiny  Arab  state  of 
Bahrain. 

That’s  one  of  the  findings  of  a 
global  study  on  life  satisfaction 
and  happiness  by  Prof.  Alex 
Michalos,  Philosophy,  who 
recently  published  the  second 
volume  of  his  four-volume 
Global  Report  on  Student  Well- 
Being  — an  ambitious  project 
involving  39  countries  and 
18,000  surveys  of  university- 
age  people. 

The  first  volume,  published  in 
January  1991  by  Springer- 
Verlagof  New  York  and  Heidel- 
berg, looked  at  the  study’s  over- 
all findings.  The  second  volume 
looks  at  satisfaction  and  happi- 
ness with  families,  living 
partners  and  friends. 

And  what  it  shows  is  that  Bah- 
rain comes  out  on  top  or  close  to 
the  top  in  all  three  areas.  In  terms 
of  satisfaction  with  family,  the 
leading  countries  were  Bahrain, 
Finland,  Jordan  and  Bangla- 
desh. In  terms  of  satisfaction 
with  one’s  living  partner,  Fin- 
land, Bahrain  and  Taiwan 
topped  the  list.  And  in  terms  of 
satisfaction  with  friends,  Bah- 
rain, Philippines  and  the  United 
States  came  out  on  top. 


Michalos  doesn’t  know  why 
Bahrain  ranked  so  high  for  satis- 
faction  with  interpersonal 
relationships.  He  suspects  cul- 
tural, religious  and  traditional 
influences  may  play  a role. 

“The  story  on  these  little 
countries  never  gets  told,”  he 
says.  “Studies  tend  to  look  at 
happiness  as  a whole.  We  need 
to  study  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
people’s  lives  to  get  a better 
sense  of  the  things  that  make 
people  happy.” 

When  it  comes  to  overall  life 
satisfaction,  the  United  King- 
dom, Sweden,  the  United  States 
and  Netherlands  ranked  on  top, 
and  Japan,  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  at  the  bottom.  Canada 
placed  in  the  top  half,  Michalos 
says. 

For  the  report,  he  used  his  mul- 
tiple discrepancies  theory, 
which  maintains  that  people’s 
satisfaction  is  a function  of 
seven  perceived  gaps.  The  two 
main  gaps  concern  “what  people 
have  and  what  they  think  their 
neighbors  have”  and  “what  they 
have  and  what  they  want." 

In  terms  of  satisfaction  with 
families,  living  partners  and 
friends,  the  Americans  and  the 
Dutch  tend  to  have  opposing 
views  on  these  two  main  gaps, 
says  Michalos.  Dutch  people 
tend  to  be  more  internally 
motivated  by  goals  and  aspira- 


tions, whereas  Americans  are 
more  concerned  about  compar- 
ing their  success  with  their 
^neighbor’s.  Canadians  fall  in  be- 
tween these  two  countries  in 
regard  to  the  same  issues,  he 
says. 

In  the  area  of  family  satisfac- 
tion, Canadians  are  unique, 
placing  equal  emphasis  on  com- 
paring themselves  with  their 
neighbors  and  looking  at  what 
they  have  compared  with  what 
they  want 

With  living  partners,  Cana- 
dians are  similar  to  Americans 
in  their  approach  — they  com- 
pare themselves  with  their 
neighbors.  And  they  are  like  the 
Dutch  in  their  response  to 
friendships  — they  tend  to  look 
at  what  they  have  compared 
with  what  they  want. 

The  second  volume  of  the 
report  is  Michalos’s  14th  book. 
The  remaining  two  volumes,  to 
be  published  within  the  next 
year,  will  deal  with  finances  and 
employment,  and  spiritual, 
educational  and  health-related 
issues^ 

He  completed  the  satisfaction 
study  with  support  from  the  So- 
cial Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council,  the  Canadian 
Commission  for  UNESCO  and 
U of  G.  He  personally  financed 
the  final  analysis  of  the  report.  □ 


U of  G joins  pollution 
prevention  initiative 

by  Sherry  MacKay  sensitive  areas  like  Walpole  Is- 

Office  of  Research  land. 


U of  G’s  toxicology  expertise  is 
helping  to  establish  the  $ 18.5- 
million  Great  Lakes  Pollution 
Prevention  Centre  in  Sarnia.  The 
centre,  a federal  Green  Plan  initia- 
tive, will  focus  on  the  non- 
regulatory,  decentralized  pre- 
vention of  all  kinds  of  pollutants  in 
the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem. 

“U  of  G will  play  an  active  role 
in  the  centre  because  we  have 
some  of  the  experience  and 
resources  that  Sarnia  just  does  not 
have,”  says  Ron  Moses  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Research.  “We  have  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  our  en- 
vironmental research,  specifically 
with  the  Great  Lakes  basin.” 

Moses  has  been  serving  on  a 
local  advisory  committee  to  the 
federal  government  on  setting  up 
the  centre. 

The  Green  Plan  aims  to  virtually 
eliminate  the  discharge  of  persist- 
ent toxic  substances  into  the  Great 
Lakes  ecosystem  by  2000. 
Sarnia’s  "Chemical  Valley.”  just 
south  of  the  city  on  the  St.  Clair 
River,  has  long  been  a high- 
profile  source  of  pollution. 
Chemical  spills  from  industries 
located  next  to  the  river  regularly 
cause  water-treatment  plant 
closures  down  river  in  towns  like 
Wallaceburg  and  ecologically 


Moses  says  the  centre  can  use 
the  expertise  available  at  U of  G 
from  faculty,  the  multidiscipli- 
nary Environmental  Policy  Task 
Force,  the  Canadian  Network  of 
Toxicology  Centres,  the  School 
of  Engineering,  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Policy  and  Stew- 
ardship and  the  “5000  Days:  En- 
vironmental Perspectives  and 
Human  Choices”  course  and 
programs. 

The  pollution  prevention  initia- 
tive is  dedicated  to  involving  all 
of  society  in  the  source  reduction 
of  toxic  pollutants.  It  includes  a 
bilateral  partnership  with  the 
United  States,  which  shares  an  in- 
terest in  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 

The  Great  Lakes  Pollution 
Prevention  Centre  will  support 
the  initiative  by  increasing  aware- 
ness. It  will  provide  an  informa- 
tion and  outreach  centre,  techni- 
cal support  and  information 
services,  education  and  public 
awareness  programs,  a multi- 
stakeholder  pollution-prevention 
planning  process  and  liaison  with 
other  agencies  and  programs. 

Moses,  who  has  a background  in 
the  chemical  and  metallurgical  in- 
dustry. is  the  only  non-Samia- 
based  member  of  the  advisory 
committee.  □ 
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Classifieds 

For  sale 

at  Sauble  Beach,  shaded  lot,  one 
block  from  beach,  416-667-2849  or 

Men's  10-speed  bicycle,  837-3349. 

821-1084  evenings. 

Four-bedroom  executive  home  on 
one-acre  lot  in  Arkell,  five  minutes  to 
University,  821-0842  or  654-3169. 

1987  GMC  Jimmy  4x4,  certified. 
848-3441. 

1983  Buick  Skyhawk,  four-door, 
763-1521  after  5 p.m. 

Two-bedroom  apartment  in  Univer- 
sity area,  available  June  1 , $550  a 

1984  Pontiac  6000  Wagon,  auto- 
matic, 821-5813. 

month  inclusive,  Steve,  836-5336. 
One-bedroom  apartment  in  family 

1984  Mercury  Marquis,  four-door, 
75,000  km,  certified,  821-4350 

home,  five-minute  walk  to  campus. 
$625  a month  inclusive,  836-6284. 

evenings. 

Ocean-front  Nova  Scotia  retreat, 

1988  Nissan  Pulsar,  red  T-bar  roof, 
cassette,  115,000  km,  Ingrid,  823- 

$375  a month,  available  July  1 , Ext. 
3038  or  836-7707. 

8800,  Ext.  4168  or  1-442-2335. 

Large  bedroom  in  country  home, 

Property  in  Puslinch,  82  acres, 
streams,  pond  sites,  824-0449  or 
763-2222. 

share  rest  of  house  with  one  female, 
leave  message  at  740-9623. 

Three-bedroom  townhouse,  avail- 

1975  Chevy  Caprice  Classic,  four- 
door,  as  is,  846-9212  or  823-1294 
evenings. 

able  end  of  April,  one  month’s  free 
rent,  $1,050  a month,  821-7574 

Wanted 

Gas  lawnmower,  gas  barbecue, 
garden  hose,  typewriter,  Marilyn 
Monroe  painting,  Sharp  office  cal- 
culator, hand  blender,  electric 
sandwich  maker,  Cool  Mist 
humidifier,  1980  Olds  Cutlass 
Supreme,  Ext.  2843  or  836-2694. 

Late-model  Honda  Accord  with  air 
and  cruise  control,  Ext.  3822. 

Three-bedroom  unfurnished  house, 
close  to  transportation,  one-year 
lease  from  May  1 , 824-7513. 

For  rent 

Lost 

Three-bedroom  cabin  in  the  woods, 
five  minutes  from  the  University  and 
downtown,  $1,075  a month  plus 

Black  sunglasses  in  UC  April  6, 
great  sentimental  value,  reward, 
837-9575. 

utilities,  date  of  availability  flexible, 
Ext.  8939  or  763-4638. 

One  amber  droplet  earring  April  13, 
between  P80,  along  Gordon  Street 
to  UC,  sentimental  value  only,  Ext. 
3864. 

Four-bedroom  modernized  cottage 

The  Management  and  Staff  of 
the  Whippletree  thank  you  for  a 
wonderful  year! 

♦ We  will  be  closed  Friday,  April  1 7 through 
Monday,  April  20  lor  Easter. 

♦ Our  last  dinner  ol  the  season  will  be  Thursday, 
April  23  rd. 

♦ Our  final  lunch  ot  the  year  will  be  Friday, 

April  24th— 

CLOSED  APRIL  25-SEPT.  8 

Why  not  celebrate  secretaries  day  at  the 
Whippletree  — Wednesday,  April  22. 


Gryphs  will  be  pleased  to 
serve  you  this  summer. 

Monday-Thursday  1 1 a.m.-ll  p.m. 
Friday  11  a.m.-2  p.m. 
Sunday  12  noon  to  11  p.m. 

Located  in  the  Twin  Pads  arena 


The  lunch  bunch 


Once  a month,  a group  of  retired  faculty  repre- 
senting 404  years  of  service  to  the  University  get 
together  for  lunch.  All  former  members  of  the 
Department  of  Microbiology,  they  call  themselves 
the  Micronauts.  In  front,  from  left,  are  Ron  Smith, 


Ken  Gregory,  Norm  Epps,  Edward  Garrard  and 
Bob  Johnston.  At  back  are  John  Carpenter,  Carl 
Jordan,  Larry  McDermott,  Jack  Douglas  and 
Doug  Cunningham.  Missing  are  Charlie  Corke 
and  Margaret  Hauser. 


From  the  archives 


1967 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month, 
the  Canada  Council  made  a special 
grant  of  $500,000  to  Ontario 
universities  to  buy  extra  materials 
for  their  library  collections.  UofG 
received  $5,000  towards  its  collec- 
tion of  materials  on  Scottish  and 
Scottish-Canadian  history. 

1977 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  University 
played  host  to  the  celebration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Guelph.  A 
grand  ball  for  1,000  people  was 


held  in  the  Athletics  Centre  gym- 
nasium. The  honored  guest  was 
Ontario  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
U of  G chancellor-elect  Pauline 
McGibbon. 

1982 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Council  on  On- 
tario Universities  (COU)  called 
for  a 16.8-per-cent  increase  in 
university  funding  by  the 
province.  This  amount  would  only 
maintain  the  status  quo  with  regard 
to  funding,  said  COU,  and  would 
not  make  up  for  the  loss  of  quality 
suffered  during  recent  years  of  un- 
derfunding. □ 


Something  New- 

put  a little  spice 
in  your  life. 

Selection  of  loose  leaf  teas 
♦ Swiss  water  process  decaf 
coffee  ♦ Gourmet  coffees  & 
teas-f  Jellies  & jams 
45  Cork  Street  E. 
Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

Mon.-Thurs.  9-5:30  ♦ Fri.  9-9  ♦ Sat.  9-5 


Concerned  about  your 
indoor  air  quality? 


♦ carpet  cleaning 

♦ upnolsteru  cleanin 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 


STEAMATIC 

the  lolal  cleaning  service 


CALL  TODAY  836-7340 


You  can  depend  on  us! 

Valerie  Poulton 


Photographic  Services 


Teaching  • Research  • Promotional  • Personal 


Professional  production  of: 

colour  slide  and  print  film  processing  • black  and  white 
processing,  prints  and  slides  • copy  negatives  and 
enlargements  in  black  and  white  or  colour  • duplicate  slides 
passport  and  portrait  photos  • custom  print  mounting  and 
laminating  • custom  studio  and  location  photography 

Blackwood  Hall,  Rm.  216,  ext.  2757 


Notices 


B of  G seat  opens 

A seat  on  Board  of  Governors 
for  a full-time  member  of  the 
non-teaching  staff  becomes 
vacant  July  1.  It  will  be  filled 
by  election  May  22.  All  full- 
time, non-teaching  staff  mem- 
bers are  eligible  to  stand  for 
office  and  to  vote.  Nomina- 
tions must  be  in  by  May  15. 
Nomination  forms  are  avail- 
able from  the  B of  G 
Secretariat  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre. 

Scandinavian  tour 

There  are  still  a few  spaces  left 
on  a U of  G tour  of  Scan- 
dinavia May  20  to  June  5.  The 
trip  includes  Helsinki,  Copen- 
hagen, Bergen,  Oslo  and 
Stockholm.  Cost  is  $4,499 
from  Toronto.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Rosemary  Dark, 
director  of  advancement 
programs,  Ext  6534. 

Plants  for  sale 

Unusual,  native  and  rare  trees 
and  shrubs  will  be  available  at 
The  Arboretum  plant  sale 
May  30  from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre  on 
College  Avenue  East.  Speci- 
mens include  Ohio  buckeye, 
many  species  of  birch,  Ken- 
tucky coffee  tree.  Shrubby  St. 
John’s- wort.  Rocky  Mountain 
juniper.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  8162. 

GYO  performs 

The  Guelph  Youth  Orchestra 
presents  works  by  Glinka, 
Shostakovich  and  Beethoven 
April  26  at  3 p.m.  at  the  E.L. 
Fox  Auditorium.  Tickets  are 
$8  for  adults,  $6  for  students 
and  seniors,  and  are  available 
at  the  door.  For  information, 
call  836-4392. 


Our  people 


Colleagues  and  friends  of  Ellen 
Pearson  of  the  library  are  invited 
to  a reception  to  mark  her  retire- 
ment April  28  from  4:30  to  6:30 
p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Univer- 
sity Centre.  Contributions  may  be 
directed  to  Carolyn  Pawley  at  the 
library.  Ext.  3607.  □ 
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Calendar 


Sunday,  April  26 

The  Arboretum  - Come  listen  to 
the  frogs  and  their  spring  chorus. 
The  “Slimy  Songster”  walk 
begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre. 

Monday,  April  27 

Nutrition  Series  - “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional  Strat- 
egies for  Disease  Prevention” 
continues  with  a discussion  of 
“Nutrition  and  Brain  Disorders” 
by  Prof.  Bill  Bettger,  Nutritional 
Sciences.  It  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  UC 
103.  Cost  is  $20.  Register  at  Ext. 
3956. 

Wednesday,  April  29 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - 

“Can  a Messenger-Sense  RNA 
Virus  Replicate  in  Nuclei?”  asks 
Juan-Guo  Gao,  Botany,  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 

The  Arboretum  - Explore  animal 
communications  with  naturalist 
Leslie  Work  at  7 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre. 

Pension  Meetings  - Town  meet- 
ings to  discuss  U of  G’s  pension 


Canadian  Content  performs  May  2 
at  The  Arboretum  Centre  as  part 
of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 


plans  begin  at  1 and  8 p.m.  in  UC 
103. 

Friday,  May  1 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
festival  kicks  off  its  25th-anniver- 
sary  season  with  a rare  Canadian 
appearance  by  Kitchener-born 
heldentenor  Paul  Frey  at  8 p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  Prior  to  the 
concert,  there  will  be  a free  recep- 


tion in  the  Donald  Forster  Sculp- 
ture Park  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  starting  at 
6:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  2 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
festival  continues  with  a perfor- 
mance by  Canadian  Content,  a 
Winnipeg  trio  offering  a program 
of  song,  dance,  mime  and  music 
geared  to  children.  It  begins  at  2 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  Centre. 
For  ticket  information,  call  82 1 - 
7570. 

Sunday,  May  3 

The  Arboretum  - Enjoy  spring  at 
The  Arboretum  with  nature  walks 
at  1 and  3:30  p.m.  and  an  electric 
keyboard  concert  at  2:30  p.m.  by 
Carole  Anne  Burris. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Fes- 
tival director  Simon  Streatfeild 
conducts  the  Kitchener- Waterloo 
Symphony  and  a 90-voice  choir  in 
a program  that  includes  Benjamin 
Britten’s  Spring  Symphony, 
Psaume  148  by  Canadian  com- 
poser Andre  Prevost,  Pastoral 
D'Ete  by  Arthur  Honegger  and 


selections  from  The  Creation  by 
Haydn.  The  choir  is  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Guelph  Chamber 
Choir,  the  Elora  Festival  Singers, 
the  boys’  choir  of  St.  John’s-Kil- 
marnock  School  and  the  Exultate 
Chamber  Singers.  Soloists  are 
soprano  Kathleen  Brett,  mezzo- 
soprano  Gabrielle  Prata  and  tenor 
Mark  DuBois.  The  concert  begins 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady.  For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 

Monday,  May  4 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Edward  Johnson  vocal  competi- 
tion runs  today,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Admission 
is  free. 

Nutrition  Series  - “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional  Strat- 
egies for  Disease  Prevention” 
continues  with  a discussion  of 
“Nutrition:  A Factor  in  Diabetes” 
by  Prof.  Laura  Nagy,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  and  Prof.  Debbie 
O’Connor,  Family  Studies.  It 
begins  at  8 p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost 
is  $20.  Register  at  Ext.  3956. 


Wednesday,  May  6 

Plant  Physiology  Program  - 
Michael  Sussman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  talks  about 
“Molecular  Biology  of  the  Plant 
Plasma  Membrane"  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
festival  continues  with  Barra 
MacNeils,  a family  folk  quartet  of 
singers  and  instrumentalists  from 
Cape  Breton,  performing  at  8 p.m. 
in  Creelman  Hall.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  821-7570. 


Worship 


Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  Sunday  at  10  a.m.  and 
Thursday  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Global  Justice,  a discussion  of 
global  justice  needs  in  our  chang- 
ing world,  is  Tuesday  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
is  Wednesday  at  12  p.m.  in  UC 
533.  Womanspirit.  a spiritual 
journey  for  women,  runs  Fridays 
at  noon  in  UC  533.  □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Vincent 
Amanor-Boadu,  a PhD  candidate 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  is  April 
24  at  2 p.m.  in  MacLachlan  228. 
The  thesis  is  “A  Farm-Level 
Analysis  of  Alternative  Surface 
Water  Quality  Protection 
Policies.”  Amanor-Boadu ’s  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Calum  Turvey. 

Gilbert  Jeyaruban,  a PhD  can- 
didate in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  will 
defend  his  thesis  April  27  at  9:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 141.  The  thesis  is  “Genetic 
Evaluation  and  Selection  in  Egg- 
Laying  Poultry.”  His  adviser  is 
Prof.  John  Gibson. 

The  final  examination  of 
Bronwyn  Smits,  Pathology,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary science  degree,  is  April  30. 
The  seminar  is  at  8:30  a.m.  in 
Biomedical  Sciences  1642,  fol- 
lowed by  the  defence  in  Room 
2635.  The  thesis  is  “Studies  of 
Virulence  Factors  of  Ureaplasma 
Diversum."  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Richard  Miller. 

Judy  Sheeshka,  a PhD  can- 
didate in  the  division  of  applied 
human  nutrition  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies,  will 
defend  her  thesis  April  30  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  HAFA  301 . The  thesis  title 
is  “Psychosocial  Factors  In- 
fluencing Intentions  to  Practise 
Healthy  Eating  Behaviors.” 
Sheeska’s  adviser  is  Prof.  Donna 
Woolcott. 

The  final  PhD  exam  of  Douglas 
Barre,  Nutritional  Sciences,  is 
May  1 at  9 a.m.  in  Animal  Science 
and  Nutrition  336.  His  thesis  is 
entitled  “The  Effect  of  Borage  Oil 
Supplementation  on  Human 
Platelet  Reactivity,  Phospholipid 
Compositions  and  Plasma 
Lipids.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Bruce  Holub.  □ 


SHARON  LOIS  & BR AM 


2nd 


TWIN  PAD  ARENA 
MAY  3 1:00  & 3:30  P.M 

Ticket  Info.  ext.  4368 


Wellington  Early  Learning  Centres  Inc. 

A non-profit  community  group  dedicated  to  providing 
quality  childcare  in  Guelph  since  1986. 

♦ TWO  LOCATIONS  ♦ 

COLLEGE  KING 

Early  Learning  Centre  Early  Learning  Centre 

College  Ave.  at  Hanlon  King  St.  between  Eramosa  & Grange 

CURRENTL  Y ACCEPTING  REGISTRA  TIONS 
FOR  CHILDREN  2 1/2  TO  5 YEARS  OF  AGE 
Moming/aftemoon/full  day  programs  ♦ small  group  learning  centres 
nurturing  environment  ♦ fully  qualified  ECE  teachers 
day  & field  trips  ♦ inside  & outside  play 
FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  CONTACT  ALUS0N  OR  DIANNE  763-5540 


The 

FACULTYl 
CLUB 


reminds  members  that  it  will 
remain  open  all  summer 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m.  daily  I 

Coffee  & muffins  available  from  8:30  a.m. 
Luncheon  1 1 :45  a.m.-l  :30  p.m. 

Light  snacks  & refreshments  served 
until  7:00  p.m.  daily 

The  club  is  also  available  for  parties  and  receptions, 
afternoons,  evenings  and  weekends. 

For  information  and  assistance  in  planning  an 
event,  please  call  David  Overton,  Manager  at 
Ext.  8578  or  824-3150. 


‘Boof^SaU 

Saturday,  May  2 & 
Sunday,  May  3 
9:30  a.m.-5:30  p.m. 
Books  ♦ Records 
Quality  Magazines  ♦ Tapes 

Elora  Curling  Club 
David  Street  W.,  Elora 


HOW  YOU  LIVE  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  WHERE  YOU 
LIVE 


Gordon  near  Kortright 
in  Guelph 


The  luxury  condominium  townhouses  at  Parc  Place 
tantalize  you  with  breathtaking  open  concept  designs, 
sun-drenched  rooms,  spacious  private  sundecks,  decorative 
ceramics  and  marble  fireplaces. 

Parc  Place  Condominiums  - a special  community  that  gives 
new  meaning  to  grandeur.  Our  model  suite  is  open  for  your 

900 


x 1 


*169, 


SALES  CENTRE  HOURS: 

Tues.  to  Thurs.  1 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 
Sunday  1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
MANDV  BRJGSTOCKE 
Salts  Consultant 


Invest  In  Your  Futre 
With  Only  SS00  Down 
"■  On  Phase  II 


| homes 

verdone 


Members  ol  the  Guelph  & District 
Home  Builder’s  Association. 


British  Airways 

HOLIDAYS 


‘CALL  US  FOR  THE  BEST  OF  BRITAIN’ 


Ask  us  about  your  B.A.  “Welcome  to  Britain”  kit 


* 2 theatre  tickets  lor  the  price  of  1 

* 2 3-day  London  Regional  Transport 
cardsfortheprice  of  1 

★ 2 Brilexpress  coach  cards  for  (he 
price  of  1 

★ 2 for  1 London  sightseeing  tour 


tBasod  on  two  people  sharing.  ’Welcome  to  Britain  kit  available  only  lor  passengers  travelling  on  a A.  flight  88. 
Subject  to  availability  at  time  ol  booking. 


Accura  Travel  Inc. 

336  Speedvale  Avenue  West,  Unit  C 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada  N1H  7M7 
Tel:  (519)  763-0678  Fax:  (519)  824-7326 
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On  the  road  again  . . . and  again  . . . and  again 


Four  years  of  commuting 
and  hard  work  pay  off 
for  New  Liskeard  farmer 


At  home  in  his  truck:  Gord  Edwards  has  clocked  up  he  earned  a bachelor  of  commerce  at  Guelph  and 
about  1 30,000  kilometres  over  the  past  four  years  as  maintained  a farm  in  New  Liskeard. 


Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

After  three  years,  130,000 
kilometres  of  driving,  work 
on  two  farms,  intensive  academic 
effort  and  a fourth  child,  Gord 
Edwards  will  receive  his  bachelor 
of  commerce  degree  in  agricul- 
tural economics  and  business  this 
summer  with  more  than  the  usual 
sense  of  relief. 

The  New  Liskeard  farmer  will 
be  seeing  the  end  of  a family 
project  to  put  him  through  univer- 
sity. With  the  support  of  his  wife, 
children  and  parents,  he  worked 
his  way  to  a degree  while  manag- 
ing his  family  farm  in  Northern 
Ontario  and  juggling  a dozen 
otherresponsibilities.  And  the  end 
is  now  in  sight. 

“We’re  trying  to  be  calm  for  the 
next  few  weeks,”  he  says  with  a 
grin. 

Tough  decision 

The  decision  to  come  to  univer- 
sity was  not  one  that  Edwards,  his 
wife,  Jan,  and  their  four  children, 
now  aged  2 to  12,  took  lightly. 
Although  he  had  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo  in  1975, 
he  soon  dropped  out  after  decid- 
ing he  “didn’t  want  to  spend  four 
years  as  a number  on  a computer 
card.” 

He  relumed  to  the  family  farm  in 
New  Liskeard,  which  had  been 
settled  by  his  great-grandparents 
in  1 900.  In  1 983,  he  bought  out  his 
father’s  share  of  the  farm  and  con- 
tinued to  try  and  make  it  a full- 
time viable  enterprise.  Eventually 
he  decided  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  he  had  to  have  a degree 
before  his  experience  would  be 


recognized  in  his  search  for  out- 
side employment. 

Edwards  and  his  family  sat 
down  to  figure  out  how  they  could 
do  it.  First,  they  agreed  that  selling 
the  farm  was  not  an  option.  In- 
stead, they  would  continue  to  run 
the  operation,  hiring  help  as 
needed,  while  he  was  in  school. 

Long  drive  home 

Every  weekend,  he  would  drive 
the  550  km  home  to  see  his  family 
and  take  care  of  any  emergencies. 
His  wife  and  father  supervised  the 
day-to-day  workings  of  the  farm. 

Finances  were  another  problem. 
As  a farmer,  Edwards  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  student  assis- 
tance. To  cover  his  tuition  costs, 
therefore,  he  had  to  do  well 
academically. 

He  went  on  to  win  a number  of 
awards,  including  the  Ontario 
Cattlemen’s  Association  Scholar- 
ship and  the  Society  of  Manage- 
ment Accountants  Award.  He  also 
got  a full  tutorial  position  with  his 
adviser.  Prof.  Rick  Bates. 

The  expense  of  living  in  Guelph 
was  taken  care  of  when  a local 
farmer  offered  him  room  and 
board  in  exchange  for  part-time 
work  on  the  farm. 

Wonderful  food 

His  three  years  with  Gord  and 
Bernice  Dunk  gave  him  “a  chance 
to  meet  a successful,  enterprising 
farm  family,  to  work  off  some  of 
the  frustrations  of  the  day  and  to 
eat  some  wonderful  food,”  he 
says. 

To  help  defray  the  cost  of  his 
weekly  commute,  Edwards  often 
carried  passengers  and  cargo  with 
him  on  the  trip.  New  Liskeard 


lambs  heading  for  the  Department 
of  Animal  Science,  Guelph  fruit 
destined  for  the  New  Liskeard 
farmers’  market  and  lonely  stu- 
dents heading  north  often  shared 
the  long  ride  with  him. 

“1  met  a whole  bunch  of  interest- 
ing people  that  way,”  he  says. 

Edwards  figures  he  made  more 
than  100  round  trips  north  total- 
ling more  than  130,000  km  — 
wearing  out  at  least  one  car  in  the 
process.  He  also  claims  to  know 
every  pothole  and  radar  trap  along 
the  way. 

With  the  worst  behind  him,  he’s 


now  looking  forward  to  putting 
his  knowledge  to  work.  He’d  like 
to  teach  at  the  college  level  or 
perhaps  do  consulting  work  from 
his  home. 

He  has  also  not  ruled  out  re- 
vamping and  reorganizing  his 
farm.  He  says  the  only  limit  he  has 
is  that  his  wife  has  asked  that  he 
not  get  a job  more  than  an  hour’s 
drive  away. 

The  best  thing  about  finishing 
his  degree  is  finally  being  able  to 
spend  time  with  his  family,  says 
Edwards.  A planned  trip  to  the 
East  Coast  is  the  family’s  reward 


for  their  support. 

“This  is  a family  project,  and 
we’ve  tried  to  keep  it  that  way.  We 
recognized  that  it’s  not  just  me 
making  sacrifices.” 

When  Edwards  steps  up  to 
receive  his  degree  at  June  con- 
vocation, there  will  be  many 
people  watching  and  sharing  in 
the  accomplishment. 

“A  lot  of  people  will  get  a piece 
of  that  degree,”  he  says.  “My  wife, 
my  kids,  my  parents,  my  friends. 
I just  hope  that  there’s  a little 
piece  left  in  the  centre  with  my 
name  on  it.”  □ 
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Faculty  contributions 
sought  to  avoid  layoffs 


President  Brian  Segal  resigns  to  join  Maclean's 
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President  Brian  Segal  announced 
his  resignation  April  27. 

Segal  leaves  U of  G at  the  end  of 
August  to  become  publisher  of 
Maclean’s  magazine  and  senior 
vice-president  of  Maclean-Hunter 
Canadian  Publishing.  He  has 
completed  four  years  of  a five- 
year  term  as  president  and  vice- 


chancellor. 

In  his  announcement  to  the 
President’s  Advisory  Council 
Monday,  Segal  said  his  decision 
was  a personal  one.  At  49,  it  was 
time  to  think  about  a career  move, 
he  told  At  Guelph  Monday.  But 
the  decision  to  leave  U of  G was  a 
difficult  one,  he  said. 


“If  I were  to  continue  a career  as 
a university  president,  I can  think 
of  no  finer  institution  to  be  at  than 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  I 
would  have  no  desire  to  leave  it.” 
In  a letter  to  the  University  com- 
munity April  27.  Segal  expressed 
sadness  about  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity and  so  many  colleagues  and 


friends.  He  also  expressed  pride 
in  the  University’s  achievements 
“as  a result  of  an  equal  partnership 
among  faculty,  staff,  students, 
alumni,  the  administration. 
Senate  and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors.” 

Under  new  leadership,  U of  G 
Continued  on  page  2 


Faculty  and  librarians  are  being 
asked  to  make  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  help  reduce  the  Uni- 
versity’s operating  deficit  and 
avert  the  need  for  staff  layoffs. 

The  U of  G Faculty  Association 
(UGFA)  and  the  administration 
are  requesting  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  each  of  the  next  three 
years  in  the  form  of  reduced 
workloads,  unpaid  leave,  dona- 
tions or  the  waiving  of  profes- 
sional development  allowances. 
There  would  be  no  loss  to  benefits 
and  pension  status. 

At  a meeting  of  the  President’s 
Advisory  Council  April  27,  Char- 
les Ferguson,  vice-president,  ad- 
ministration, gave  an  update  on 
the  proposed  three-year  operating 
budget  model  that  will  go  to 
Board  of  Governors  for  final  ap- 
proval May  21. 

Needs  $2  million 

The  University  still  needs  to  find 
about  $2  million  in  one-time 
savings  in  1992/93,  said 
Ferguson.  This  is  where  the  facul- 
ty and  librarians  come  in.  Their 
voluntary  assistance  would  be  ap- 
plied to  diminish  the  extent  of 
temporary  layoffs  of  U of  G per- 
sonnel, he  said.  Voluntary  dona- 
tions, for  example,  could  be  desig- 
nated to  the  University’s  general 
revenue  to  reduce  such  layoffs. 

UGFA  members  recently 
rejected  administration  requests 
to  renegotiate  their  two-agree- 
ment, which  ends  June  30,  1993. 
Members  of  the  U of  G Staff  As- 
sociation have  also  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  let  their  contract 
run  its  course. 

On  a recent  questionnaire  about 
renegotiating  the  UGFA  contract. 


Inside: 

Included  in  this  issue, 
for  retirees  only,  is  the 
newsletter  Pension 
Profiles. 

Pay  equity  funds  fall 
short  of  costs 3 


however,  some  association  mem- 
bers indicated  they  wanted  to  do 
something  on  a voluntary  basis, 
said  UGFA  chair  Prof.  Joe 
Tindale,  Family  Studies.  Al- 
though there  is  no  guarantee  that 
donations  will  prevent  future 
layoffs,  they  should  help  avoid 
temporary  layoffs  of  technical 
and  clerical  staff,  he  said. 

Concrete  evidence 

Faculty  and  librarians  are 
“hoping  this  will  provide  some 
relief  and  concrete  evidence  that 
they  are  concerned  about  their 
colleagues,”  said  Tindale.  “Facul- 
ty are  really  worried  about  their 
colleagues  in  technical  and  cleri- 
cal positions.  They  know  times 
are  tough.  That’s  why  they 
wanted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  out.” 

The  most  popular  options  will 
likely  be  leave  without  pay  and 
charitable  donations,  he  said. 

Faculty  and  librarians  have  until 
May  8 to  respond  to  the  Univer- 
sity/UGFA  appeal.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  University  is  hoping  for 
good  news  from  Queen’s  Park 
about  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities’  transitional  as- 
sistance fund.  How  much  the 
University  will  receive  from  the 
fund  is  still  unknown,  but  this 
amount  will  be  applied  to  reduce 
the  existing  deficit. 

Layoffs  unknown 

Until  all  possible  avenues  are 
explored,  the  number  and  extent 
of  any  layoffs,  if  required,  will  not 
be  known,  said  Ferguson.  Should 
layoffs  be  required,  the  ad- 
ministration would  attempt  to 
negotiate  terms  that  would  be 
least  damaging  to  individuals  and 
to  the  University,  he  said. 

Ferguson  said  he  hopes  ad- 
ministration will  get  the  require- 
ments for  layoffs  down  before  an 
overall  strategy  is  developed. 
“The  administration  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  reduce 
the  potential  of  layoffs.”  □ 


Rites  of 
spring 

It’s  a sure  sign  that  the  winter 
semester  is  over  when  you  see 
students  leaving  campus  residen- 
ces en  masse  and  faculty  closeted 
in  their  offices  marking  final 
exams.  At  left,  Matt  Liddell  is 
entrusted  with  some  of  his 
girlfriend’s  prized  possessions. 
Below,  Prof.  Joanna  Boehnert, 
Psychology,  wades  through  a 
stack  of  exams. 

Photos  by  Roberta  Ftanchuk, 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Matching  the 
bottom  lines 

The  bottom  line  of  faculty  is:  Al- 
ready seriously  devalued  Univer- 
sity research  and  teaching  re- 
muneration— having  fallen  15.15 
per  cent  in  real  terms  across  the 
province  since  1978/79  — will  be 
eroded  even  further  at  the  salary 
base  by  reducing  an  already  settled 
salary  contract  long  after  it  has 
been  signed. 

The  bottom  line  of  University 
management  is:  We  must  not 
worsen  a deficit-financing  situa- 
tion with  the  unproductive  inter- 
est payments  this  entails  over  the 
long  term. 

A way  of  resolving  this  dispute 
is  for  faculty  to  sustain  the 
beleaguered  structure  of  the 
University  academic  salary  sys- 
tem to  maintain  higher  education 
quality,  but  also  meet  the  un- 
doubted financial  crisis  by  a 
“salary  fast”  during  1991/92  of 
one  or  two  weeks,  on  a sliding 
scale  in  accordance  with  salary- 
step  placement. 

To  aid  this  overall  process  of 
preserving  the  long-term  salary 
base  of  possibly  the  best  overall 
university  system  in  the  world. 
Board  of  Governors  should  make 
it  publicly  clear,  as  it  so  far  has 
not,  that  this  is  indeed  our  joint 
purpose.  To  ensure  credibility  and 
co-operation,  board  members 
could  then  forfeit  an  equivalent 
portion  of  their  own  year’s  in- 
come to  the  same  cause  to 
demonstrate  their  consistency  of 
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value  commitment.  (At  least  one 
board  member  has  already  done 
so.) 

Decision  making  is  a process  ad- 
mitting of  changes  as  we  progress, 
but  it  must  be  seen  to  be  fair  and 
it  must  preserve  the  best  institu- 
tion in  society  from  the  onslaught 
of  still  further  downgrading. 

Prof.  John  McMurtry 
Philosophy 

United  Way 
shares  concerns 

The  Guelph  and  Wellington 
United  Way  Social  Planning 
Council  shares  Prof.  Kenneth 
Dorter’s  concerns  (At  Guelph , 
April  15)  about  recent  reports  of 
mishandling  of  funds  within  the 
United  Way  of  America.  We 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  our  situation  for  the  en- 
tire U of  G community. 

United  Way  of  Canada  is  a 
separate  organization  from 
United  Way  of  America.  In  addi- 
tion, each  local  United  Way  in 
Canada  is  a distinct  entity  within 
each  community  and  operates 


with  its  own  board  of  directors 
and  policies. 

We  are  happy  to  provide  here  the 
specific  information  Dorter  re- 
quests, and  we  will  file  a copy  of 
our  1990  audited  statement  with 
At  Guelph  and  this  year’s  cam- 
paign co-chairs.  Prof.  Ron 
Downey,  OVC  Dean’s  Office, 
and  Virginia  Gray,  Continuing 
Education. 

In  1991,  Guelph  and  Wellington 
United  Way  raised  $1,005,265, 
which  was  allocated  to  38  agen- 
cies. Administrative  costs  were 
$169,529,  representing  16.8  per 
cent  of  revenue.  Costs  included 
salaries  for  3.65  staff  (two  full- 
time campaign  staff  and  a portion 
of  each  of  the  salaries  for  the  ex- 
ecutive  director,  executive 
secretary  and  bookkeeper),  cam- 
paign supplies  and  other  expenses 
such  as  printing,  postage,  tele- 
phone and  utilities. 

In  1990,  $906,160  was  raised  in 
support  of  35  agencies.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  were  $154,548, 
representing  17  per  cent  of 
revenue. 

The  Guelph  and  Wellington 
United  Way  Social  Planning 


Segal  resigns 

will  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  universities  in  the 
country,  he  said.  “The  future  of 
the  University  of  Guelph,  its 
continued  achievements  and  its 
superb  reputation  are  assured 
because  of  all  the  very  talented 
people  who  contribute  so  much 
to  its  success.” 

Segal  will  also  be  stepping 
down  as  chair  of  the  Council  of 
Onrario  Universities,  chair  of 


Continued  from  page  1 

the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Nutrition, 
chair  of  the  National  Innova- 
tions Advisory  Committee  and 
a member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versities  and  Colleges  in 
Canada. 

He  has  also  resigned  as  a 
director  of  IBM  Canada  Ltd., 
Union  Gas,  Sun  Life  Trust  and 
the  Schneider  Corporation.  O 
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Council  is  a member  organization 
and,  as  such,  holds  a public  annual 
general  - meeting  where  the 
audited  financial  statement  is 
presented  for  membership  ap- 
proval. This  year’s  meeting  will 
be  held  June  4 at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Holiday  Inn. 

As  a charitable  foundation. 
United  Way  is  required  by  law  to 
follow  the  “80/20”  rule,  meaning 
that  no  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
funds  raised  can  be  spent  on  ad- 
ministration and  no  less  than  80 
per  cent  can  be  allocated  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  is 
raised. 

In  this  community,  we  have  tried 
to  maintain  administrative  costs  at 
no  more  than  1 7 per  cent.  In  addi- 
tion, decisions  about  allocations 
are  made  by  a volunteer  alloca- 


tions committee,  not  by  one  in- 
dividual and  not  by  paid  staff. 

The  board  of  directors,  cam- 
paign cabinet  and  staff  recognize 
the  role  that  U of  G’s  faculty  and 
staff  play  in  our  organization.  Not 
only  are  they  the  largest  single 
donor  group  in  this  city,  but  many 
members  of  the  University  com- 
munity have  also  served  on  our 
campaign  cabinet,  board  of  direc- 
tors and  allocations  and  social 
planning  committees.  We  ap- 
preciate the  input  of  these  in- 
dividuals and  take  very  seriously 
the  trust  that  the  University  com- 
munity places  in  us. 

Morris  Twist 
Executive  Director 
Guelph  and  Wellington  United 
Way  Social  Planning  Council 


New  faces 


Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill  is  in- 
vestigating cancer  treatment  in  her 
work  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences. 

Coming 
from  a post- 
doctoral posi- 
tion at  the 
University  of 
Alberta, 
where  she 
worked  in  the  Kelly  Meckling- 
biochemistry  Gill 
department 

designing  chemotherapeutic 
strategies  for  targeting  cancer 
cells,  she  is  now  looking  at  the 
effects  of  nutrition  on  cancer 
therapy.  She  is  investigating  how 
cells  grown  with  different 
nutrients  respond  differently  to 
the  drugs  used  to  combat  cancer. 

Eventually,  her  research  will  ex- 
pand to  animal  studies,  where 
nutritional  differences  could  be 
used  to  help  cancer  therapies  be 
more  specific. 

Meckling-Gill,  who  was  bom 
and  raised  in  British  Columbia, 
earned  her  B.Sc.  in  chemistry 
from  the  University  of  Calgary. 
She  began  a master’s  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia, 
then  moved  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  finish  her  doctorate  in 
medical  genetics,  studying  the 


Obituary 

Doug  Wright,  an  agricultural 
assistant  at  the  Elora  Beef 
Reseach  Station,  died  April 
23  at  the  age  of  38  after  a long 
illness.  He  joined  the  Univer- 
sity in  1974. 

Mr.  Wright  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Susan,  of  Elora  and 
two  young  children,  Craig 
and  Kyla. 

Memorial  donations  may  be 
made  to  Brain  Research,  1 1 1 
Waterloo  St.,  Suite  600,  Lon- 
don N6B  2M3. 


genetics  of  cancer. 

Volleyball,  skiing  and  spending 
time  with  her  husband,  JonJo  Gill, 
and  their  two  sons,  Mitchell,  3, 
and  Spencer,  2,  are  some  of  her 
favorite  pastimes. 

Prof.  Karen  Finlay  has  joined 
the  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies  and  will  become  an  assis- 
tant professor  after  completing 
her  PhD  in  consumer  behavior 
from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Finlay  received  a BA  in  French 
and  German  from  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  and  an  MBA 
from  Toronto,  then  worked  for  1 0 
years  in  the  world  of  marketing 
and  advertising. 

There,  she  began  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  consumer  memory  for 
advertising,  especially  for  the 
smaller  brands. 

Her  current 
research  on 
memory  and 
the  consumer 
can  help  ad- 
v e rt  i s e r s 
spend  their 
money  more 
effectively, 
she  says,  and 
it  also  has  applications  for  how 
people  remember  important  infor- 
mation about  social  issues. 

Finlay  and  her  husband,  Tom, 
have  bought  a home  in  Guelph, 
where  they  live  with  their  two 
springer  spaniels.  □ 


Correction 

An  article  in  At  Guelph  April  15 
about  an  assault  on  a male  student 
in  the  University  Centre  listed  an 
incorrect  date.  The  attack  took 
place  April  3,  not  April  9 as  stated. 

Campus  police  are  still  seeking 
information  about  the  attack, 
which  occurred  close  to  midnight 
on  Level  3 of  the  centre.  The  stu- 
dent was  hospitalized  with  serious 
injuries.  Anyone  who  may  have 
any  information  is  asked  to  call 
Ext.  2000.  □ 


Karen  Finlay 


Spring  Fever... 

put  a little  spice  in  your  life. 
Selection  of  loose  leaf  teas 
♦ Swiss  water  process  decaf 
coffee  ♦ Gourmet  coffees  & 
teas+  Jellies  & jams 
TAKE  OUT  COFFEE , TEA, 
JAMAICAN  PATTIES,  MUFFINS 
AND  MORE! 

45  Cork  Street  E.  Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

Mon.-Thurs.  9-5:30  4-  Fri.  9-9  ♦ Sat.  9-5 
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Pay  equity  funds 
don’t  cover  costs 


by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

The  province  will  pay  U of  G 
$407,000  to  cover  about  1 1 per 
cent  of  its  199 1/92  pay  equity  costs 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  announced  April  6 
that  it  will  pay  $5  million  in  pay 
equity  funding  to  Ontario  univer- 
sities by  April  28  and  about  $9 
million  next  year. 

The  $5  million  falls  short  of  the 
$13  million  the  province  pro- 
mised Ontario  universities  in 
February,  said  Peter  George, 
president  of  the  Council  of  On- 
tario Universities,  in  an  April  8 
letter  to  Richard  Allen,  minister  of 
colleges  and  universities. 

George  said  the  ministry  an- 
nounced Feb.  1 1 that  it  would 
bring  operational  grant  increases 
to  eight  per  cent  this  year  to  sup- 
port pay  equity.  This  would 
amount  to  $13  million  in  1991/92. 

U of  G has  spent  more  than  $5.4 
million  implementing  pay  equity 
since  the  1989  legislation  was 
passed.  It  spent  almost  $1.9  mil- 
lion in  1990  and  almost  $3.6  mil- 
lion in  1991. 

Based  on  its  pay  equity  expendi- 
tures, Guelph  was  eligible  for  $2.3 
million,  the  second  highest  fund- 
ing in  the  province,  second  only  to 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Complex  formula 

But  MCU,  limited  to  a maxi- 
mum of  $7  million  in  pay  equity 
funding  for  universities  this  year, 
readjusted  an  already  complex 
funding  formula  to  reflect  in- 
dividual universities’  proportion 
of  basic  operating  grants.  As  a 
result,  U of  G will  receive 
$407,000  this  year,  covering  only 
1 1 per  cent  of  implementation 


costs  in  1991/92  and  leaving  the 
University  to  carry  $3  million.  It 
can  expect  the  remaining  $1.7 
million  in  eligible  pay  equity 
funding  next  year  as  a cost  carried 
forward. 

“It’s  fair  to  say  pay  equity  and 
other  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  University’s  severe  budget 
problems,”  says  Derek  Jamieson, 
director  of  analysis  and  planning. 

No  funding 

York  University  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Windsor  and  Western 
Ontario  will  receive  no  funding 
this  year  because  — according  to 
the  formula — 80  per  cent  of  their 
1991  pay  equity  expenditures 
were  lower  than  one  per  cent  of 
their  1989  payroll. 

Guelph’s  pay  equity  costs  have 
been  higher  than  some  other  On- 
tario universities  because  it  im- 
plemented more  than  the  mini- 
mum pay  equity  required  by 
legislation,  says  Vic  Reimer  of 
Human  Resources. 

In  addition  to  correcting  pay  in- 
equities in  predominantly  female 
job  classifications,  the  University 
reclassified  all  jobs  based  on  a 
gender-neutral  evaluation  system. 

Although  the  initial  pay  equity 
costs  were  high,  the  University 
should  save  on  the  expense  of  on- 
going pay  equity  maintenance, 
says  Reimer. 

Some  other  universities  have 
also  had  to  deal  with  large  num- 
bers of  complaints  about  their  pay 
equity  programs,  he  says.  Guelph 
has  had  only  three  complaints 
since  it  implemented  pay  equity, 
and  all  have  been  resolved.  □ 


Deafness  no  barrier  for  printer 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 


Drew  lllsley  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


The  print  shop  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  MacNaughton 
Building  is  usually  a noisy 
place.  High-speed  photocopiers 
clatter;  older  printers  clank  and 
spew  out  paper.  But  the  racket 
doesn’t  bother  one  employee, 
who  goes  about  his  work  in  the 
quiet  that  he’s  known  all  his 
life.  Drew  lllsley  has  worked  in 
the  print  shop  since  1 977,  but  he 
has  been  deaf  since  birth. 

lllsley ’s  job  is  to  run  copies 
off  on  the  printers.  He  works 
with  the  older  print  machines  as 
well  as  the  newer  computer- 
driven  ones.  Trained  in  the 
trade  at  the  E.C.  Drury  School 
in  Milton,  he  came  to  U of  G 
directly  from  the  3 1/2-year 
program. 

“I  love  the  printing  part  of  the 
job,”  he  says.  “I’ve  been  doing 
it  for  a long  time.  I’d  like  to  be 
involved  with  the  new  equip- 
ment; I’ve  learned  a lot  and  I’ve 
got  a lot  more  to  learn.” 
lllsley ’s  first  language  is 
American  sign  language 
(ASL).  He  communicates  with 
his  co-workers  through  signs, 
some  speech  and  written  notes, 
and  was  interviewed  for  At 
Guelph  with  the  help  of  inter- 
preter Wendy  MacDonald  of  the 
Canadian  Hearing  Society. 

Has  being  deaf  caused  any 
problems  for  him  on  the  job?  He 
doesn’t  think  so.  “I  don’t  think 
I’ve  been  treated  any  different- 
ly.” he  says. 

Communication  can  some- 
times be  a problem,  but  since 
1988,  when  the  University  ar- 
ranged to  bring  in  an  interpreter 
when  necessary,  “communica- 
tion is  much  clearer.  If  there’s  a 
meeting  that  I’ve  been  invited  to, 
it’s  crucial  that  I have  an  inter- 


preter there.” 

None  of  his  co-workers  know 
ASL,  but  some,  including  super- 
visor Craig  McNaught,  have 
learned  a few  signs.  There  are 
only  a few  employees  on  cam- 
pus who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hear- 
ing. “I  wish  there  were  more 
deaf  people  working  here,” 
lllsley  says. 

His  wife,  Elizabeth,  is  hard  of 
hearing,  but  their  three-year-old 
son,  Graham,  has  normal  hear- 
ing. They  live  in  Guelph,  where 
lllsley  grew  up. 

The  challenges  of  his  job  keep 
him  busy.  When  rush  orders 


come  into  the  shop,  it’s  his 
responsibility  to  make  sure  they 
are  completed  on  time.  New 
equipment  means  more  training, 
although  he’d  like  to  see  some 
bigger  printers  put  in  “to  make 
my  life  a little  easier.” 

Much  of  the  work  lllsley  does 
is  the  "day-in,  day-out  kind  of 
printed  material  that  we  all 
depend  on,”  says  McNaught, 
“but  Drew  takes  pride  in  making 
sure  it  is  done  correctly  and  on 
time.  He  can  see  the  connection 
between  himself  and  the  work 
done  by  the  University  and  for 
the  University.”  □ 


to  explore  role  of  universities 


Workshop 

How  effective  are  universities  in 
sharing  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise with  society?  Are  they 
demonstrating  leadership?  Are 
they  equipping  students  and  facul- 
ty with  the  ability  to  solve  critical 
issues  facing  the  world? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
to  be  debated  at  ‘The  Role  of 
Universities  in  a Sustainable 
Society,”  a workshop  to  be  held 
on  campus  May  20  and  21. 

Speakers  include  Dr.  Stuart 
Smith,  chair  of  the  AUCC  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  on  Canadian 
University  Education  and  presi- 
dent of  RockCliffe  Research  and 
Technology  Inc.;  and  Janet 
Halliwell,  chair  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Science  Council  of 
Canada. 

Other  speakers  are  Stephen 
Acres,  director  of  the  Veterinary 
Infectious  Disease  Organization 
at  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan; Chandra  Kudsia, 
chief  scientist  at  COM  DEV;  and 
Michael  McDonald,  director  of 
the  University  of  British  Colum- 
bia Centre  for  Applied  Ethics. 

The  keynote  speaker  is  David 
Hopper,  senior  vice-president  and 
Washington  representative  of 
Haldor  Topsoe  Inc.  and  formerly 
senior  vice-president  of  the  World 
Bank.  He  will  speak  May  20  at 
9:20  a.m.  on  “Sustainability:  Cult 
or  Something  We  Can  Live  By?" 
Donald  Shaver,  a Cambridge 


businessman,  agriculturalist  and 
member  of  Board  of  Governors,  is 
providing  financial  support  for  the 
workshop.  He  says  he  was 
motivated  by  an  interest  in  re- 
search in  the  broadest  sense,  both 
in  terms  of  social  factors  and  its 
application  to  the  use  of  finite 
resources  for  a global  market. 

“I  would  like  to  encourage  the 
intelligentsia  in  the  community 
and  in  the  country  to  involve 
themselves  closely  with  contem- 
porary issues,”  says  Shaver.  “I 
feel  strongly  about  the  perilous 
state  of  the  Third  World  and  about 
some  of  the  negative  develop- 


ments occurring  in  our  society.  I 
believe  one  should  always  be 
striving  to  improve  values  and  op- 
portunities in  society.” 

On  May  20,  Halliwell  will  speak 
at  10:40  a.m.  on  ‘The  Role  of 
University  Research  in  a Sus- 
tainable Society.”  At  1 p.m.. 
Smith  will  ask  “Can  Universities 
Lead  in  Solving  Societal 
Problems?” 

On  May  21,  Kudsia  will  discuss 
“Research  and  Development 
Strategies  for  Companies’  Suc- 
cess” at  9 a.m.,  Acres  will  ex- 
amine “Experience  with  Self- 
Reliant  Research  Organizations 


Within  Universities"  at  10  a.m. 
and  McDonald  will  focus  on  “The 
Ethical  Role  of  the  University  in 
Society"  at  1 1 :20  a.m. 

At  3:20  p.m.,  James  Gillies,  a 
policy  professor  and  director  of 
the  Max  Bell  business  govern- 
ment studies  program  at  York 
University,  will  give  a summary 
of  the  workshop. 

The  conference  fee  is  $38, 
which  covers  the  cost  of  refresh- 
ments, luncheons  and  a barbecue 
dinner.  For  more  information  or 
to  register,  call  Ruthanne 
Finnegan  in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search at  Ext.  6929.  □ 


Vocalists 
compete 

Talented  young 
Canadian  vocal- 
ists will  compete 
for  more  than 
$19,000  in  prizes 
next  week  at  the 
Edward  Johnson 
Music  Founda- 
tion’s national 
vocal  competi- 
tion, an  annual 
part  of  the  Guelph 
Spring  Festival. 

The  competi- 
tion runs  in  War 
Memorial  Hall 
May  4,  5 and  6 
from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  with  semi-finals  May  7 at  8 
p.m.  Admission  is  free  May  4 to 
6,  $8  on  May  7. 

The  finalists  will  perform  with 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Sym- 
phony conducted  by  Raffi 
Armenian  May  9 at  8 p.m.  at  War 
Memorial  Hall.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation. call  the  Guelph  Spring 
Festival  box  office  at  821-7570. 

The  festival  kicks  off  May  I 
with  a free  reception  in  The 
Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park 
and  a performance  by  Kitchener- 
bom  heldentenor  Paul  Frey.  Other 
festival  highlights  include  perfor- 
mances by  Cleo  Laine,  Nexus  and 
Manhattan  Tap.  For  full  details  of 
the  festival  program,  see  “Calen- 
dar” on  page  7.0 


Women’s  conference  to  examine 
struggle  for  equality  in  Canada 


Feminist  writer  and  former  British  Columbia  MLA 
Rosemary  Brown  will  speak  on  campus  May  7 as 
part  of  U of  G’s  second  biennial  conference  on 
“Women  and  Therapy.” 

Brown,  a former  executive  director  of  MATCH 
International  who  served  for  four  years  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  British  Columbia  legislature,  will  dis- 
cuss the  struggle  for  equality  within  the  socio- 
political context  of  Canadian  society.  Her  talk, 
entitled  ‘Three  Steps  Forward,  Two  Steps  Back,” 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  Admission 
is  $10  at  the  door  for  those  not  attending  the 
conference. 

“Healing  and  Social  Change”  is  the  theme  of  this 


year’s  conference,  which  is  designed  to  examine 
feminism  and  the  struggle  for  equality  in  Canada. 

Running  May  7 to  9,  the  conference  will  draw 
participants  from  across  Canada  and  will  consist 
of  three  plenary  speakers  and  13  daily  concurrent 
workshops. 

In  addition  to  Brown,  whose  autobiography. 
Being  Brown,  was  published  in  1989,  the  plenary 
speakers  are  Sandra  Butler,  author  of  Conspiracy 
of  Silence:  The  Trauma  of  Incest,  and  Amy 
Rossiter,  a social  work  professor  at  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  and  author  of  From  Private  to  Public: 
A Feminist  Exploration  of  Early  Mothering. 

For  more  information,  call  Ext.  3956.  □ 
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Senate  report 


Senators  wrestle 
with  academic 
restructuring 


Stories  by  Martha  Tancock 
University  Communications 

Senators  were  prodded  April  21 
to  respond  to  the  University’s 
declared  intention  to  examine 
academic  restructuring. 

They  were  silent  at  the  first 
invitation  to  talk  about  restruc- 
turing from  Prof.  John  Burton, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
chair  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  University  Planning 
(SCUP).  When  they  did 
respond  later  to  an  appeal  by 
Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald,  it  was  to  insist  that 
objectives  must  be  clear  and 
that  any  changes  must  not  be 
just  short-term  solutions  to  cur- 
rent budget  pressures. 

Burton  said  SCUP  was  inter- 
ested in  the  views  of  senators 
and  the  University  community. 
There  may  be  “a  feeling  that  we 
could  reduce  the  cost  of 
delivery  of  programs  through 
reorganization  or  reduction  of 
departments  or  colleges  ...  or 
vice-presidents,”  he  said. 

MacDonald  later  urged 
Senate  to  give  some  focus  to 
restructuring  discussions  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Vice-Presidents’ 
Advisory  Council  (VPAC) 
retreat,  scheduled  for  April  27 
and  28. 

Not  tinkering 

To  talk  of  academic  restruc- 
turing is  “not  tinkering  at  the 
edges,”  he  said.  The  college  and 
departmental  system  was  estab- 
lished 21  years  ago,  and  “it  is 
time  for  a ftindamental  review.” 

The  process  could  be  inten- 
sive and  require  a task  force 
with  a major  commitment  of  ef- 
fort for  perhaps  two  years.  It 
would  review  all  departments, 
colleges  and  their  units  and  ex- 


amine their  functions  and  their 
programs,  he  said. 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  director 
of  the  University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, said  U of  G should  be 
clear  about  the  process  and  its 
objectives  before  examining 
the  academic  structure. 

‘‘It  is  very  important  to  care- 
fully determine  whether  (an  ex- 
amination) is  driven  by  budget 
problems  or  whether  these  ex- 
igencies have  brought  us  a 
longer-term  issue.” 

Driven  by  reality 

MacDonald  denied  that  a call 
for  re-examining  the  academic 
structure  was  budget-driven 
“although  it  may  be  driven  by 
realities.”  He  said  many  say: 
u‘We’ve  done  Cresap  for  the 
non-teaching  units,  let’s  do  it 
for  the  teaching  units.’  The 
question  is  ‘Can  we  do  what  we 
do  better?’”  « ... 

Prof.  Bill  James,  director  of 
the  School  of  Engineering,  said 
changes  must  be  viewed  as  per- 
manent and  not  cyclical.  He 
also  suggested  broadening  the 
discussion  to  include  the  impact 
on  Guelph  programs  of  sister 
institutions  near  U of  G. 

VPAC  will  make  recommen- 
dations to  SCUP,  which  will 
then  likely  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Senate  for  support  or 
approval.  This  could  happen  as 
early  as  the  May  meeting,  said 
Senate  secretary  Brenda 
Whiteside.  If  a task  force  or 
committee  is  struck  to  examine 
restructuring,  Senate  will  vote 
on  any  recommendations  to 
change  academic  structure,  and 
Board  of  Governors  will  con- 
sider the  financial  implica- 
tionsO 


Three  area  universities  to  join 
forces  on  PhD  history  program 


In  a unique  joint  venture,  history  departments  at  the 
universities  of  Guelph,  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier 
will  combine  their  resources  to  offer  a joint  PhD 
program  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1993. 

It  is  the  first  collaboration  in  Canada  involving 
three  universities  and  a “significant  departure”  from 
traditional  geographical  and  chronological  history 
pursuits.  Prof.  Eric  Reiche,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  History,  told  Senate  April  21.  Not  only  will  the 
three  departments  retain  their  strengths,  but  they  will 
also  introduce  thematic  areas  of  studies,  he  said. 

The  centre  would  combine  areas  of  specialization 
in  British,  Canadian,  modem  European,  American, 
Scottish  and  Reformation  and  international  history. 
Thematic  studies  would  include  rural  and  urban 
community  studies;  gender,  women’s  history  and  the 
family;  race  and  class,  imperialism  and  slavery;  and 
science,  medicine  and  technology  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries. 

Guelph  and  Waterloo  senates  have  approved  the 
program.  Once  Wilfrid  Laurier  gives  its  go-ahead, 
the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies  will  ap- 
praise the  program. 

The  centre  would  be  administered  by  a director — 
appointed  on  a rotating  basis  from  the  three  univer- 
sities — who  would  chair  an  elected  co-ordinating 
committee  of  six  faculty  and  students.  Funding  for 


the  centre  would  come  from  history  departments  and 
be  based  on  their  level  of  participation. 

The  history  departments  would  not  only  share  com- 
plementary resources  — 50  graduate  faculty  and 
libraries  with  more  than  six  million  items  — but 
would  also  co-operate  in  teaching,  scholarship  and 
research.  No  new  faculty  would  have  to  be  hired,  said 
Reiche.  “We  would  function  with  the  resources  we 
have  in  place.” 

Guelph  and  Waterloo  already  have  PhD  programs 
in  history,  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  an  MA  program. 
Enrolment  is  not  expected  to  change  much  from  the 
six  to  eight  PhD  students  currently  admitted  each 
year  to  Guelph  and  Waterloo  doctoral  programs. 

Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  commended  the  three 
history  chairs  for  their  innovative  approach  to  “using 
resources  so  wisely.”  College  of  Arts  Dean  David 
Murray  said  he  believes  other  disciplines  will  forge 
similar  links  at  the  PhD  level  in  the  future. 

Joint  academic  programs  already  exist  among  the 
three  area  universities.  Guelph  and  Waterloo  set  up 
a joint  PhD  program  in  industrial  psychology  in  1 988 
and  have  run  co-operative  graduate  programs  in 
chemistry  and  physics  since  1974  and  1981,  respec- 
tively. Waterloo  and  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  offer  a joint 
graduate  program  in  geography  in  1993.  □ 


New  MBA  programs  receive  approval 

Guelph  aims  to  fill  a gap  in  Canada 
by  offering  master’s  of  business 
administration  programs  in 
agribusiness  and  hospitality 
management  beginning  in  the  fall 
of  1993. 

A proposal  approved  last  week 
by  Senate  says  there  is  a growing 
demand  for  advanced  manage- 
ment training  in  Canada’s  com- 
petitive agrifood  and  hospitality 
industries. 

“This  is  not  just  another  MBA 
program,”  said  Prof.  George 
Brinkman,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business.  “This  is  a unique 
opportunity  to  integrate  com- 
merce, agricultural  economics 
and  (hotel  and  food  administra- 
tion) fields.  There  are  no 
programs  like  these  in  Canada 
and,  with  this  emphasis,  no 
programs  like  these  in  North 


America.” 

The  MBA  program  would  apply 
traditional  business  “tools”  such 
as  accounting,  finance,  eco- 
nomics, marketing,  operations 
and  management  to  the  agrifood 
and  hospitality  sectors. 

“This  is  an  opportunity  for 
Guelph  to  be  leaders  in  this  field,” 
said  Brinkman. 

Prof.  Bob  Lewis,  co-ordinator  of 
HAFA  graduate  programs  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  MBA 
proposal,  read  letters  of  support 
from  major  food  and  hospitality 
industries  in  Canada,  including 
General  Mills,  Pizza  Hut,  Delta 
Hotels  and  Holiday  Inn.  ‘There  is 
considerable  industry  support  in 
Canada”  for  this  program,  he  said. 

Concerns  that  the  library  could 
not  afford  resources  for  a new 
MBA  program  were  “not  as 
serious  as  they  might  seem,”  said 


Funding  extended  for  courses  taught  in  French 


Senate  has  approved  an  extension 
of  funding  for  another  year  of  at 
least  two  non-language  courses 
taught  in  French,  one  of  which  is  a 
popular  wine  appreciation  course 
in  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration. 

Support  for  French  courses  in 
other  disciplines  has  dwindled 
since  1985  when  the  program  was 
introduced.  Senate  was  told.  For 
the  first  three  years,  when  there 
was  speculation  that  the  demand 
for  discipline  courses  in  French 
might  increase  with  the  enrolment 
of  French  immersion  students,  the 
program  received  $37,000.  In 
1989,  that  was  cut  to  $8,000. 
“There  will  be  no  additional 
funding,”  said  Prof.  Leonard 
Conolly,  associate  vice-president, 
academic.  The  $8,000  will  remain 
for  the  1992/93  courses. 

Offerings  of  calculus,  marketing 
and  politics  in  French  all  failed  to 
attract  students  over  the  past 
seven  years.  A Quebec  history 
course  in  French  drew  substantial 
enrolment,  but  has  only  been  of- 
fered once.  The  only  courses  to 
gamer  consistent  student  interest 


have  been  HAFA’s  “L’histoire 
des  vins  de  France”  and,  when  it 
is  offered,  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts’  “Dessin  artistique.” 

HAFA  director  Michael 
Nightingale  told  Senate  the 
school  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  French-speaking  students  at  U 
of  G,  and  there  is  pressure  to  en- 
sure the  program  continues. 

Meanwhile,  Senate  agreed  that 
the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  should  come  up  with  a 
revised  French-language  course 
plan  by  April  1993. 

Scholarships  honor  dean 

Fifteen  new  scholarships,  includ- 
ing two  in  memory  of  the  late  Col- 
lege of  Social  Science  dean  John 
Vanderkamp,  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  student  awards. 

Two  $500  scholarships  for  top 
academic  students  in  the 
AKADEMIA  program  have  been 
established  in  memory  of 
Vanderkamp,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  the 
First-year  interdisciplinary  arts 
and  science  program. 

The  other  awards  are: 


College  of  Arts  Student  Union 
book  prizes  of  $50  for  ad- 
vanced-level arts  students  with 
a 70-per-cent  average  in  their 
major  and  with  volunteer  ex- 
perience at  the  University; 

Jean  Henderson  Sabry  Fellow- 
ship of  $200  to  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  applied  human  nutrition 
doing  research  in  community 
or  international  nutrition; 
i Len  Almond  Award  of  $100  to 
the  student  who  has  improved 
the  most  between  first  and 
fourth  semesters  in  a manage- 
ment economics  major, 
i Dec.  6 Memorial  Fellowship  of 
$1,500  to  a female  graduate 
student  in  engineering; 
i Amber  (Gibbons)  Underwood 
Communications  Award  of 
$250  to  an  OAC  student  with 
the  highest  average  in  one  or 
more  communications  courses; 
I Robb  Travel  Bursaries  of  80 
per  cent  of  travel  costs  up  to 
$ 1 ,000  for  OAC  students  who 
attend  another  university  on  a 
letter  of  permission; 

■ T.K.  Warley  Agrifood  Policy 
Prize  of  $500  for  the  best  term 


paper  on  a public  policy  issue 
relating  to  the  agrifood  system 
or  rural  society; 

Dorothea  Daniell-Jenkins  Me- 
morial Scholarship  to  an  OVC 
student  who  has  completed 
semester  six  and  is  judged  the 
most  proficient  in  small  animal 
medicine  and  surgery; 
Sigmund  Samuel  Goodman 
Memorial  Bursary  to  veteri- 
nary students  who  demonstrate 
financial  need; 

i American  Association  of 
Equine  Practitioners/Frank  J. 
Milne  Memorial  Award  of 
$500  to  the  veterinary  student 
who  has  completed  semester 
six  with  top  marks  in  equine 
medicine  and  surgery; 

i Dr.  Frank  J.  Milne  Memorial 
Award  of  $350  to  an  OVC  stu- 
dent who  has  completed  se- 
mester eight  and  shows  skills  in 
large  animal  surgery  and  high 
marks  in  equine  courses;  and 

i Lena  Cooke  Fellowship  of 
$400  for  an  M.Sc.  student 
entering  OVC  who  meets  the 
academic  requirements  and 
shows  financial  need.  □ 


Lewis.  The  MBA  is  not  a research 
program,  and  many  of  the  resour- 
ces are  already  in  place,  he  said. 

Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald  said  it  would  be 
short-sighted  to  delay  such  a pro- 
gram because  of  library  shortfalls. 
In  the  past  four  years,  enrolment 
in  commerce  courses  has  grown  to 
one  eighth  of  the  undergraduate 
population.  “This  is  a major 
breakthrough,”  he  said.  “It  opens 
up  all  kinds  of  horizons.” 

President  Brian  Segal  said 
library  finances  will  be  “soluble 
over  time.”  He  described  the  pro- 
gram as  an  “exciting  change  for 
the  University”  and  said  it  would 
likely  receive  a lot  of  alumni  sup- 
port. 

The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  will 
offer  the  MBA  in  agribusiness 
management,  replacing  the 
master  of  agriculture  program  in 
agribusiness  management  that  has 
been  offered  for  several  years. 
HAFA  will  administer  the  MBA 
in  hospitality  management. 

Business  faculty  in  both  units 
are  already  in  place  for  the  two- 
year  programs  and  will  be  supple- 
mented by  faculty  from  the 
departments  of  Economics  and 
Consumer  Studies.  Many  of  the 
courses  are  also  in  place.  □ 


Senate  notes 


The  following  Senate  committee 

meetings  are  scheduled: 

■ May  6 — Policies  and  Proce- 
dures/BUGS  at  9:10  a.m.. 
Study  Abroad  and  Exchange 
Programs  at  1 1 : 1 0 a.m.  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Univer- 
sity Planning  (SCUP)  at  3:10 
p.m. 

■ May  7 — Senate  Executive  at 
1 1:10  a.m. 

■ May  1 1 — the  Senate  Library 
Committee  at  10:10  a.m.  and 
SCUP  at  11:10  a.m. 

■ May  12  — Interdisciplinary 
Studies  at  2 p.m. 

■ May  1 3 — BUGS  at  9: 10  a.m. 
and  the  Committee  on  Awards 
at  2:10  p.m.  □ 
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Guelph  to  give  more  credit 
to  transfers  from  colleges 


The  barriers  are  dropping  bit  by  bit 
for  college  students  who  want  to 
transfer  to  U of  G. 

In  the  past,  college  students  had 
to  complete  a three-year  diploma 
program  before  U of  G would 
recognize  their  college-level 
studies  and  allow  them  to  enrol 
here  at  an  advanced  level.  Now, 
college  students  who  have  less 
than  a three-year  diploma  — and 
are  eligible  for  admission  to 
Guelph  — will  be  considered  for 
advanced  standing. 

Senate  approved  this  change  in 
transfer  policy  at  its  April  21 
meeting. 

The  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  has  established  a new  ad- 


missions subcommittee  to  study 
the  portability  of  credits  from  col- 
lege to  university.  Universities 
usually  set  their  own  policies  and 
judge  applications  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  and  these  policies  are 
regarded  as  restrictive,  says  a 
BUGS  report  to  Senate. 

Among  its  tasks,  the  admission 
subcommittee  will  set  a date  for 
implementing  the  revised  transfer 
policy.  It  will  also  develop  stand- 
ardized guidelines  for  giving 
credit  for  college  courses,  estab- 
lish a minimum  average  for  credit 
transfers  and  set  up  an  appeal 
process  to  review  credit  assess- 
ments. □ 


Senate  concerned  about 
construction  moratorium 


A proposed  moratorium  on  new 
construction  projects  failed  to  win 
Senate’s  nod  last  week,  but  a 
reworded  motion  will  be  on  the 
May  agenda. 

The  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning  made  the 
proposal  because  new  construc- 
tion “undermines  the  University’s 
credibility  in  requesting  internal 
restructuring  and  seeking  addi- 
tional government  operating 
funding.” 

Senators  raised  concerns  about 
when  the  moratorium  would 
come  into  effect  and  what  projects 
would  be  affected. 

President  Brian  Segal  said 
projects  already  under  way  would 
continue  — the  OVC  Learning 
Centre,  the  first  phase  of  the  Food 
Science  Building  addition  and  the 
pool.  But  others  not  started  yet  — 
the  Family  and  Consumer  Studies 
Building  addition  and  the  trans- 
genic greenhouse  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Crop  Science  — would 
“have  to  be  looked  at  in  terms  of 
downstream  operating  costs.” 


Senators  were  also  concerned 
about  the  duration  of  the 
moratorium.  College  of  Arts 
Dean  David  Murray  suggested  a 
review  of  the  moratorium  after 
one  year. 

The  motion  says  the  moratorium 
“should  remain  in  effect  until 
completion  of  a full  examination 
of  the  budgetary  impact  of  such 
projects.” 

Prof.  John  Burton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  said  it  should  be 
standard  procedure  to  examine 
the  future  costs  of  all  building 
projects  before  approving  them. 

Segal  said  SCUP  will  not  look  at 
any  new  building  project  without 
looking  at  the  future  operating 
costs.  This  is  also  consistent  with 
the  Board  of  Governors’  approval 
process,  he  said. 

Murray  asked  whether  a 
moratorium  would  change 
Guelph’s  capital  funding  arrange- 
ments with  the  province.  Segal 
said  the  government  has  indicated 
there  will  be  no  new  capital 
money  in  1992/93.  □ 


Summer  Library  hours  set 


Evening  and  weekend  hours  will 
be  reduced  over  the  summer  at  the 
McLaughlin  and  veterinary 
science  libraries. 

From  May  4 to  Aug.  15,  the  Mc- 
Laughlin Building  will  close  at 
10  p.m.  instead  of  midnight  and 
will  open  at  11  a.m.  during 
weekends  and  holidays.  From 
Monday  to  Friday,  the  main 
library  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  On  the  weekend  of  May  9 
and  10,  hours  are  noon  to  10  p.m. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of 
August,  hours  will  be  reduced 
even  further.  From  Monday  to 
Friday,  the  library  will  be  open 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  On 
weekends,  including  Labor  Day, 
the  hours  are  noon  to  7 p.m. 

The  reference  library  is  closed 
weekends  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. It  will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  May  4 to  8, 8:30  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  May  1 1 to  14,  and  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  May  15.  During 
the  rest  of  the  summer,  hours  are 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday. 

The  McLaughlin  archives  and 
media  resource  centre  will  be 
open  Monday  to  Friday  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 

The  veterinary  science  library 


opens  between  May  4 and  Aug.  15 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday 
to  Thursday,  and  to  5 p.m.  Friday. 
On  weekends,  hours  are  1 to  5 
p.m.  The  library  is  closed  on 
statutory  holidays.  The  reference 
section  is  open  Monday  to  Friday 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  □ 

South  Africa 
policy  revised 

The  University  can  now  pursue 
academic  exchanges  with  South 
Africa,  thanks  to  a Senate  decision 
to  revise  its  sanctions  policy  be- 
cause of  recent  political  changes  in 
the  African  country. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Activities  (SCIA)  recom- 
mended lifting  one  of  the  1 0 sanc- 
tions in  its  1986  policy  — one 
urging  faculty  to  refrain  from 
academic  exchanges  with  South 
African  institutions. 

SCIA’s  South  Africa  subcom- 
mittee report  notes  that  the 
Canadian  government  and  other 
Commonwealth  countries  have 
lifted  a ban  on  people-to-people 
exchanges  since  South  Africa 
began  taking  steps  to  dismantle 
apartheid.  □ 


Landscape  architecture  professor  Maurice  Nelischer 
says  this  is  the  most  important  river-area  park  in 
Guelph.  Some  of  his  students  have  come  up  with 


ideas  to  turn  this  spot  on  the  Speed  River  at  Gordon 
Street  into  an  innovative  park  entrance  to  the 
downtown  core  of  the  city. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Francbuk.  University  Communications 


go  down  by  the  river 
a new  civic  green 


Students 
to  design 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

The  junction  of  the  Speed  and 
Eramosa  rivers  in  Guelph  is 
an  ideal  site  for  a new  civic  green, 
say  faculty  and  students  in  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture. With  this  in  mind,  they 
recently  presented  city  politicians 
with  a display  of  their  ideas  for  the 
area. 

Most  important 

The  site,  currently  occupied  by 
only  a lawn-bowling  club,  a 
canoe-rental  shop  and  a sea  cadet 
building,  is  the  most  important 
park  area  in  the  city  because  of  its 
relationship  to  the  rivers  and  park 
system  and  its  location  at  the 
“entrance”  to  the  downtown  area, 
says  Prof.  Maurice  Nelischer. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  city  to 
look  at  turning  the  area  into  an 
innovative  park,  he  says,  because 
a covered  bridge  will  be  built  on 
the  site  in  June  by  members  of  the 
Timber  Framers  Guild  of  North 
America,  who  will  be  attending  a 
conference  here. 

To  encourage  interest  in 
developing  the  site,  Nelischer  and 


lecturer  Lise  Burcher  assigned  a 
class  of  third-year  design  students 
to  create  a park  there  that  “fits  the 
emerging  characterof  Guelph  and 
its  relationship  to  the  rivers.”  The 
covered  bridge,  the  lawn-bowling 
green,  canoe  rentals,  a year-round 
cafe  and  a river  interpretive  centre 
were  to  be  part  of  the  designs. 

The  students  came  up  with  a host 
of  innovative  and  unusual  ideas, 
says  Nelischer.  Many  of  the 
designs  incorporated  some  kind  of 
walkway  to  bring  people  closer  to 
the  river,  rather  than  the  existing 
wall  that  keeps  them  away.  Other 
suggestions  included  a rowing 
course  on  the  river  and  a grassy 
area  that  could  become  a skating 
rink  in  winter. 

Nelischer  estimates  construc- 
tion costs  for  a new  park  on  the 
site  at  about  $600,000,  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  costs 
for  the  covered  bridge,  which  will 
be  built  with  labor  donated  by  the 
Timber  Framers  Guild. 

“For  as  much  money  as  the 
bridge  costs,  you  could  have  this 
whole  park,"  he  says,  adding  that 
if  an  interested  party  could  be 
found  to  finance  a cafe  on  the  site. 


the  developing  costs  could  be 
covered  by  the  rental  of  the  city- 
owned  property. 

The  student  designs  evoked  a lot 
of  interest  at  an  open  house  held 
April  1 5.  The  mayor  and  mem- 
bers of  city  council,  the  planning 
and  parks  departments  and  the 
River  Systems  Task  Force,  as 
well  as  several  private  citizens, 
turned  out  to  see  the  possibilities 
the  site  offers. 

“The  open  house  was  very  suc- 
cessful,” says  Nelischer,  “and  we 
will  be  continuing  the  discussion 
about  the  ideas  in  the  coming 
weeks.” 

Design  competition 

The  students’  designs  were  in- 
tended to  pique  people’s  interest, 
he  says.  If  the  city  thinks  the  park 
idea  is  a good  one,  he  suggests  a 
design  competition  to  solicit 
entries  from  landscape  architects 
across  Canada. 

“The  covered  bridge  is  supposed 
to  put  Guelph  on  the  map,”  he 
says.  “A  design  competition  for 
the  park  would  put  Guelph  on  the 
map,  too.”  □ 
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Graduate  news 


The  final  examination  of  Jie  Xu,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Crop  Science,  is  May  4 in  Crop 
Science  307.  The  seminar  is  at  9 
a.m.,  followed  by  the  defence  at 
10:30  a.m.  The  thesis  is  “Intro- 
gression  of  Germplasm  from  Hor- 
deuni  Bulbosum  L.  into  Barley  (H. 
Vulgare )'■  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Ken  Kasha. 

The  final  PhD  examination  of 
James  Morris,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  May  8 at  9:10 
a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and  Nutri- 
tion 306.  His  thesis  is  “The 
Development  of  an  Alternative 
Housing  System  for  Breeding  and 
Gestating  Swine.”  His  adviser  is 
Prof.  Frank  Humik. 

The  following  students  have 
successfully  completed  require- 
ments for  their  PhD  programs  and 
will  graduate  this  spring: 

■ Mark  Cortiula,  History, 
whose  thesis  is  entitled  “The 
Social  Transformation  of  the 
Hospital  in  Hamilton:  1880  to 
1917”; 

■ Jose  Manuel  del  Valle,  Food 
Science.  “Studies  on  the  Hard- 
to-Cook  Defect  of  Bean 
( Phaseolus  Vulgaris  L.)"; 

■ Margaret  Docker,  Zoology, 
“Labile  Sex  Determination  in 
Lampreys:  The  Effect  of  Larval 
Density  and  Sex  Steroids  on 
Gonadal  Differentiation"; 

■ Elaine  Ferguson,  Family 
Studies,  “A  Comparison  of  the 
Seasonal  Food  Consumption 
Patterns  and  Zinc  Status  of  Pre- 


school Children  Living  in 
Rural  Areas  of  Southern 
Malawi  and  Southern  China,”; 

■ Hoyun  Lee,  Microbiology, 
"Search  for  Origins  of  DNA 
Replication  in  the  Genomes  of 
the  Baculoviruses,  Autographa 
Californica  and  Choristoneura 
Fumiferana  Nuclear  Polyhed- 
rosis  Viruses”; 

■ Mingfu  Ling,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  “Nuclear  Mag- 
netic Resonance  Spectroscopic 
and  Imaging  Investigations  of 
Metabolic  Alterations  in  Livers 
of  Rats  After  Chronic  Ethanol 
Administration"; 

■ Maurice  Oishi,  Botany, 
“Grain  Development  and  Ger- 
mination in  Maize  ( Zea  Mays 
L.):  Roles  of  Abscisic  Acid, 
Drying  and  the  Grain  Environ- 
ment”; 

■ Laura  Parry,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  “The  Mechanisms 
and  Sites  of  the  Hypertensive 
Action  of  Relaxin  in  Anes- 
thetized Rats”; 

■ Alan  Vaage,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Control  of 
Particle  Outflow  from  the 
Reticulo-Rumen”; 

■ Gordon  Wollenberg,  Pathol- 
ogy, “Cytokine  Antagonistic 
Functions  of  Alpha-2-Macro- 
globulin”;  and 

■ James  Youden,  Physics, 
“Neuron-Scattering  Studies  of 
Collective  Effects  in  the 
Dynamic  and  Static  Structure 
of  Dense  Fluids.”  □ 


Wellington  Early  Learning  Centres  Inc. 

A non-protit  community  group  dedicated  to  providing 
quality  childcare  in  Guelph  since  1986. 

♦ TWO  LOCATIONS  ♦ 

COLLEGE  KING 

Early  Learning  Centre  Early  Learning  Centre 

College  Ave.  at  Hanlon  King  St.  between  Eramosa  & Grange 

CURRENTLY  ACCEPTING  REGISTRATIONS 
FOR  CHILDREN  2 1/2  TO  5 YEARS  OF  AGE 

Moming/aflemoon/lull  day  programs  ♦ small  group  learning  centres 
nurturing  environment  ♦ fully  qualified  ECE  teachers 
day  & field  trips  ♦ inside  & outside  play 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  CONTACT  ALLISON  OR  DIANNE  763-5540 


HOW  YOU  LIVE  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  WHERE  YOU 
LIVE 


PARCPIACE 
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Gordon  near  Korlrlght 
in  Guelph 


The  luxury  condominium  townhousos  at  Parc  Place 
tantalize  you  with  breathtaking  open  concept  designs, 
sun-drenched  rooms,  spacious  private  sundecks,  decorative 
ceramics  and  marble  fireplaces. 

Parc  Place  Condominiums  - a special  community  that  gives 
new  meaning  to  grandeur.  Our  model  suite  is  open  for  your 
viewing  pleasure.  . 3 

,- . 900 
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KatrighlRd 


our.  Our  model  suite  is  opt 
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SALES  CENTRE  HOURS: 

Tmi  to  Thurs.  1 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 
Sunday  1 p.m.  to  5 pim. 
MANDY  BRIGSTOCKE 
Silts  Consultant 
823-8381 


Invest  In  Your  Futue 
5 ?.V2T,  With  Only  $500  Down 
On  Phase  II 


I homes 

verdone 


Members  ol  the  Guelph  & District 
Home  Builder's  Association. 


Parents  help 
fill  up  shelves 
at  the  library 

More  than  3,000  extra  books  have 
found  a place  on  campus  library 
shelves  over  the  past  three  years, 
thanks  to  contributions  from  the 
parents  of  Guelph  students 
through  the  Parents’  Program 
Book  Acquisition  Fund. 

Administered  by  the  Annual 
Giving  office,  the  project  has  col- 
lected more  than  $1 80,000  to  date 
towards  library  purchases.  The 
primary  focus  is  on  the  support  of 
undergraduate  student  needs,  says 
chief  librarian  John  Black.  The 
acquisitions  are  not  covered  by 
the  library’s  ordinary  operating 
budget. 

Donations  from  parents  are  ac- 
knowledged by  a book  plate  in  the 
publication  purchased.  For  dona- 
tions of  $300  or  more,  the  book 
plate  is  personalized  with  the 
name  of  the  student. 

“This  is  an  excellent  scheme  for 
a period  of  declining  resources,” 
says  Keith  McLean,  a graduate 
student  member  of  Senate’s 
library  committee.  “We  need  to 
build  on  it  if  we’re  going  to  keep 
our  library.” 

The  average  cost  of  placing  one 
book  in  the  library  is  $75.  □ 


Jim  McAlpine  of  King  City,  chair  of  the  Parents’  Program  Book  Acquisi- 
tion Fund,  checks  out  one  of  the  books  donated  to  the  library  through 
the  program.  Photo  by  Roberta  Frarchuk.  University  Communications 


High  schoolers  get  a taste  of  university 


The  13th  annual  Guelph  Interac- 
tion, a conference  on  global  issues 
designed  for  senior  secondary 
school  students,  is  running  on 
campus  today  and  tomorrow. 

More  than  1,000  Ontario  stu- 
dents are  attending  the  con- 
ference, which  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  participation  in  a 


For  sale 


Roto-tiller,  eight  horsepower.  822- 
0289. 


Four-bedroom  executive  home  on 
one  acre  in  Arkell,  five  minutes  to 
University,  821-0842  or  654-3169. 


Man’s  10-speed  bicycle,  837-3349. 


African  violets,  home-grown,  many 
varieties,  822-5669. 


Queen-size  sofabed.  Ext.  6552  or 
824-4665  after  5 p.m. 


1986  Mazda  323  LX,  five-speed, 
86,000  km;  Ajax  Hawk  golf  clubs; 
large  pine  reproduction  antique 
hutch,  837-0896. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  cottage,  rea- 
sonable, Ext.  3605  or  824-5878. 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  student 
accommodation,  available  immedi- 
ately, Ext.  6703  or  821-9693. 


Three-bedroom  semi,  appliances, 
garage,  walk  to  University,  $895  a 
month  plus  utilities,  843-2814. 


Large,  furnished  custom-built  home 


university  learning  environment. 

The  students  attend  two  half-day 
sessions  of  their  choice  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  The  20  sessions 
being  offered  cover  such  issues  as 
the  animal  welfare  movement, 
business  and  free  trade,  gender 
and  media  issues  relating  to 
HIV/AIDS,  global  warming. 


on  Grand  River  for  one  year,  $1 ,250 
a month,  664-2809. 


Three-bedroom  lakeside  cottage  in 
the  Bruce  peninsula,  July  and 
August,  Ext.  2188  or  836-1397. 


Three-bedroom  cabin  in  the  woods, 
five  minutes  from  campus,  $1 ,075  a 
month  plus  utilities,  Ext.  8939  or 
763-4638. 


Wanted 


Chipper/shredder,  822-0289. 

Interim  accommodation  for  mature 
student  and  wife,  June  30  to  Aug. 
15,  837-0896. 


Home  to  rent  from  June  to  Decem- 
ber for  responsible  professional 
couple,  non-smokers,  822-3921  or 
416-269-4522. 


Available 


Babysitting  by  mother  of  two  in 
University  Village  area,  763-9582. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  avail- 
able to  staff,  faculty,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  University.  Items 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
Thursday  noon.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Ext.  6581. 


apartheid  in  South  Africa  and 
nuclear  phaseout  and  sustainable 
energy.  Session  leaders  are  U of  G 
faculty  and  staff  and  guest  ex- 
perts. 

The  closing  session  will  be  led 
by  Sue  Johanson,  author  of  Talk 
Sex  and  Sex  is  Perfectly  Natural 
but  Not  Naturally  Perfect  and 
hostess  of  “The  Sunday  Night  Sex 
Show”  on  Toronto’s  radio  Q107, 
“Talking  Sex”  on  Rogers  Cable 
TV  and  “Sex,  Drugs  and  Rock  ’n 
Roll”  on  CHCH  TV. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  by 
the  Admissions  Office  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Registrar.  □ 


Our  people 


The  Department  of  Pathology  is 
hosting  a dinner  May  4 at  6:30 
p.m.  for  Prof.  Tom  Hulland,  who 
is  retiring  after  35  years  at  the 
University.  For  ticket  information, 
call  Ext.  4600.  The  department 
welcomes  any  contributions  to  an 
album  of  letters. 

Prof.  Jan  Jofriet,  Engineering, 
has  been  named  a fellow  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineering. 

Harry  Spaling,  who  will  be  one 
of  the  first  students  to  receive  a 
PhD  in  geography  from  Guelph, 
has  been  awarded  a postdoctoral 
fellowship  from  the  Social  Scien- 
ces and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  His  postdoctoral  project 
on  “The  Response  of  Agrifood 
Systems  to  Climatic  Change”  will 
be  carried  out  at  U of  G.  O 

FOR  SALE 

100  year  old  house  in  old  section  ol 
Preston,  Cambridge  on  a 160  x 55  ft. 
treed  lot.  Great  family  area  with  fine 
school  1/2  block  away.  Twenty 
minutes  from  the  University.  Home 
features  four  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
woodstove,  hi-efficiency  gas  heat, 
new  water  softener,  large  deck, 
built-in  library  and  newly  done 
European  kitchen.  Asking  $145,000. 

Ext.  4800  or  1-653-7863 


Concerned  about  your 

= 

indoor  air  quality? 

A 

• 

♦ carpet  cleaning 

♦ upholstery  cleaning 

♦ air  duct  cleaning 

^AlSS^ 

STEAMATIC 

You  can  depend  on  us! 

CALL  TODAY  836-7340 

Valerie  Poulton 

Classifieds 
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Calendar 


Friday,  May  1 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
festival  kicks  off  tonight  with  a 
rare  Canadian  appearance  by 
Kitchener-bom  heldentenor  Paul 
Frey  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Prior  to  the  concert,  there 
will  be  a free  reception  in  the 
Donald  Forster  Sculpture  Park  at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  starting  at  6:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  2 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
festival  continues  with  a perfor- 
mance by  Canadian  Content,  a 
Winnipeg  trio  offering  a program 
of  song,  dance,  mime  and  music 
geared  to  children.  It  begins  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Sunday,  May  3 

The  Arboretum  - Enjoy  spring  at 
The  Arboretum  with  nature  walks 
at  1 and  3:30  p.m.  and  an  electric 
keyboard  concert  at  2:30  p.m.  by 
Canadian  musician  Carole  Anne 
Burris. 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 

- The  opening  reception  for  two 
shows  — “Gordon  Laird: 
Photographs”  and  “Cruciformed” 

— runs  from  3 to  5 p.m.  Artist 
David  Rubin  will  give  a gallery 
talk  about  “Cruciformed”  at  3 
p.m.  Both  shows  run  until  June  14. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Fes- 
tival director  Simon  Streatfeild 
conducts  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Symphony,  a 90-voice  choir  and 
soloists  Kathleen  Brett,  Gabrielle 
Prata  and  Mark  DuBois  in  a pro- 
gram that  includes  Benjamin 
Britten’s  Spring  Symphony, 
Psaume  148  by  Andre  Prevost, 
Pastorale  D’Ete  by  Arthur 
Honegger  and  selections  from 
The  Creation  by  Haydn.  It  begins 


Notices 


CNIB  meets 

The  Guelph-Wellington  Ad- 
visory Board  to  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  will  hold  its  55th  annual 
meeting  May  1 1 at  the  Royal 
Canadian  Legion  on  York 
Road.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  pan., 
followed  by  the  meeting  at 
7:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $ 1 2 per  per- 
son. Reservations  are  re- 
quired by  May  1.  For  more 
information,  call  Elaine 
McManus  at  the  CNIB  office 
in  Waterloo,  1-742-3536. 

Hostel  service 
Conferences  Services  is  again 
offering  hostel  accommoda- 
tion on  campus  this  summer. 
Single  or  twin  accommoda- 
tion is  available  from  May  10 
to  Aug.  16  on  a nightly  or 
weekly  basis.  Call  Ext  2352 
for  details  before  May  1 , Ext 
8121  after  May  1. 

Heritage  sites  sought 
Do  you  know  of  a well- 
preserved  heritage  site  in 
Guelph?  Let  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council  know  in  time  for  its 
1992  Heritage  Awards, 
recognizing  the  restoration, 
preservation  or  development 
of  heritage  properties  in  the 
city.  The  deadline  for  nom- 
inations is  May  15;  the  results 
will  be  announced  June  21. 
For  more  information,  call 
Beth  McCarthy  or  Sally 
Wismer  at  836-3280. 


i'i,  * r, 

The  Barra  MacNeils  perform  at  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival  May  6. 


at  8 p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady.  For  ticket  information,  call 
821-7570. 

Monday,  May  4 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The  an- 
nual Edward  Johnson  vocal  com- 
petition runs  today,  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday  from  1 0 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
in  War  Memorial  Hall.  Admission 
is  free. 

Nutrition  Series  - The  continuing 
education  series  “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional  Strat- 
egies for  Disease  Prevention”  dis- 
cusses “Nutrition:  A Factor  in 
Diabetes”  with  Prof.  Laura  Nagy, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  and  Prof. 
Debbie  O’Connor,  Family 
Studies.  The  session  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  is  $20. 
Register  at  Ext.  3956. 

Tuesday,  May  5 

Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
- Gordon  Laird  will  give  a gallery 
talk  about  his  photographic  ex- 
hibition at  the  centre  at  2 p.m. 


Wednesday,  May  6 

Plant  Physiology  Program  - 
Michael  Sussman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  talks  about 
"Molecular  Biology  of  the  Plant 
Plasma  Membrane”  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  Axelrod  117. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
festival  continues  with  Barra 
MacNeils,  a family  folk  quartet  of 
singers  and  instrumentalists  from 
Cape  Breton,  performing  at  8 p.m. 
in  Creelman  Hall.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  821-7570. 

Thursday,  May  7 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Guelph  Children  Singers  perform 
Edward  Johnson  Vignettes  at  7: 1 5 
p.m.  at  Edward  Johnson  Public 
School.  Admission  is  free.  The 
Edward  Johnson  vocal  competi- 
tion moves  into  the  semi-finals  at 
8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Friday,  May  8 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ♦ Guelph 
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A spectacular  choral  and  orchestral 
concert 

Benjamin  Britten's 

Spring  Symphony 

and  otfu.r  worths 

Simon  Streatfeild,  Conductor 


with  the 

Cuclph  Chamber  Choir 
Elora  Festival  Singers 
Exultale  Chamber  Singers 
Boys'  Choir  of 

SI.  John's- Kilmarnock  School 


Soloists: 

Kathleen  Brclt,  soprano 
Cabricllc  Praia,  mezzo  soprano 
Mark  DuBois,  lenor 
and (he 

Kilchencr-  Waterloo  Symphony 


1992 

GUELPH 

SPRING 

FESTIVAL 


Sunday,  May  3,  8 p.m. 
Church  of  Our  Lady 
Reserved  Seating 

Adult  $26  Senior/Student  $22 

Visit:  Guelph  Spring  Festival  Box  Office, 

21  Macdonell  Street 
Phone:  821-7570 


Canadian  pianist  Angela  Hewitt 
gives  a solo  recital  that  includes 
sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Barber 
and  a commissioned  work  by 
Canadian  composer  Oskar 
Morawetz.  It  begins  at  8 p.m.  at 
Chalmers  United  Church.  For 
ticket  information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Saturday,  May  9 

Scottish  Workshop  - Discover 
the  Scottish  experience  with  a 
series  of  workshops  today  and 
tomorrow.  Topics  include  “In- 
vaders of  Scotland,”  “Folk  Belief 
and  Popular  Culture"  and  “An  In- 
troduction to  Gaelic."  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  6528. 
Concert  - The  Scottish  studies 
program  presents  Gaberlunzie  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall.  Tick- 
ets are  $15.50  at  the  UC  box  of- 
fice. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 
Finalists  of  the  Edward  Johnson 
vocal  competition  perform  at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Sunday,  May  10 

The  Arboretum  - This  week’s 
Sunday  afternoon  walk  explores 
the  beauty  of  woodland  wild- 
flowers.  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  the  na- 
ture centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 
Michael  Bloss,  Patricia  Phillips 
and  John  Tuttle,  winners  of  the 
festival’s  1980  organ  competi- 


tion, perform  at  3 p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Anglican  Church.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Monday,  May  11 

Nutrition  Series  - “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional  Strat- 
egies for  Disease  Prevention" 
continues  with  a discussion  of 
“Healthy  Weight:  To  Diet  or  Not 
to  Diet.”  Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka  of 
the  division  of  applied  human 
nutrition  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies  is  the  guest 
speaker.  The  talk  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  is  $20. 
Register  at  Ext.  3956. 

Wednesday,  May  13 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - Ken 
Buckley,  Horticultural  Science, 
describes  the  transformation  of 
the  pea  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 


Worship 


Roman  Catholic  mass  is  cele- 
brated Sunday  at  10  a.m.  and 
Thursday  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Global  Justice,  a discussion  of 
global  justice  needs  in  our  chang- 
ing world,  is  Tuesday  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
is  Wednesday  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  runs  Fridays  at  noon 
in  UC  533.  O 


PERSONAL 
INCOME  TAX 
PREPARATION 

Check  these  features: 

I ♦ $33.99  individual  rate  ($52.99  family  rate) 
I ♦ free  pick-up  and  delivery 
♦ fwo  day  service,  guaranteed 
Revenue  Canada  approved 
4-  Special  senior  rates 
For  confidential,  accurate  & professional 
preparation  of  your  tax  return  call  me, 

GARRY  DAVIDSON  at  766-1858  (office)or  763-3087  (home) 


SHARON  LOIS  & BRAM 

showadS® 


2nd 


TWIN  PAD  ARENA 
MAY  3 1:00  & 3:30  P.M. 

Ticket  Info.  ext.  4368 


The 

FACULTYl 
CLUB 


reminds  members  that  it  will 
remain  open  all  summer 
Mon.-Fri.  8:30a.m.-7  p.m.  daily  | 

Coffee  & muffins  available  from  8:30  a.m. 
Luncheon  11:45  a.m.-l:30  p.m. 

Light  snacks  & refreshments  served 
until  7:00  p.m.  daily 

The  club  is  also  available  for  parties  and  receptions, 
afternoons,  evenings  and  weekends. 

For  information  and  assistance  in  planning  an 
event,  please  call  David  Overton,  Manager  at 
Ext.  8578  or  824-3150. 
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Librarian 
closes  the 
book  on 
her  career 

Stories  by  Roberta  Franchuk 
University  Communications 

“Don’t  retire  the  same  day  your 
income  tax  is  due.” 

That’s  Ellen  Pearson’s  advice, 
and  she  should  know.  April  30  is 
both  tax  day  and  retirement  day 
for  the  library’s  division  head  of 
projects  and  development. 

The  double  deadline  shouldn’t 
be  too  much  of  a problem  for 
Pearson,  who  has  juggled  a wide 
array  of  tasks  since  she  joined  the 
library  staff  in  1969. 

Her  library  expertise  comes 
from  working  directly  in  almost 
every  area  of  the  library  system  — 
from  circulation  and  documenta- 
tion to  acting  chief  librarian.  She 
was  involved  with  computer- 
based  systems  for  library  use  and 
was  part  of  the  library  “test"  team 
for  CoSy  when  the  campus  com- 
puter conferencing  system  was 
first  set  up. 

Pearson  takes  pride  in  her  par- 
ticipation in  both  library  and 
University  activities.  She  chaired 


Ellen  Pearson 


Photos  by  Roberta  Franchuk.  University  Communications 


the  first  grievance  committee 
under  the  special  plan  agreement 
between  the  University  and  facul- 
ty, chaired  the  president’s  ad  hoc 
committee  on  internal  com- 
munications under  former  presi- 


All  the  ingredients 

fora 

Perfect  Meal 


/,  the  selection . . . 

, Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

\ 12  p.m. -2  p.m. 

Buffet  dinner 

7 days  a week  ♦ $11 
All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carle 
menu  available. 


Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m.-2  p.m.  ♦$1 195 


the  service . . . 

Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . , 


A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  tor  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  tor  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


«he  College  INN 

^Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
Guelph,  Ontario 

Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 


First  agrometeorologist 
weathers  out  36  years 


dent  Burt  Matthews  and  has  rep- 
resented the  Senate  constituency 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  since 
1990. 

She  was  also  part  of  “the  group 
that  ate  lunch  in  the  comer  of  the 
Faculty  Club,”  the  people  who 
commissioned  local  artist  Erich 
Barth  to  create  an  artistic  cartoon 
as  a farewell  gift  to  the  late  presi- 
dent Donald  Forster  when  he  was 
leaving  U of  G to  head  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  The  cartoon  now 
rests  in  the  library  archives. 

Plans  to  travel 

Pearson  is  looking  forward  to 
using  her  new-found  free  time  to 
do  a lot  of  travelling.  Barging  in 
France  and  attending  a conference 
is  Essen,  Germany,  are  already  on 
her  list,  and  more  are  to  come. 

As  a finishing  touch  to  her  career 
at  Guelph,  she  has  been  named  the 
first  recipient  of  the  U of  G Facul- 
ty Association’s  Academic 
Librarianship  Award,  which  will 
be  presented  May  28. 

Her  response  is  a quote  from  the 
world  of  sports:  “A  salute  from 
the  fans  is  one  thing,  but  recogni- 
tion from  your  teammates  is 
something  special.”  □ 


The  first  agrometeorologist  to  join 
U of  G officially  retires  this  month, 
but  he  won’t  be  severing  his 
decades-long  connections  with  the 
University. 

Prof.  Ken  King,  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  looking  forward  to 
continuing  his  involvement  in  re- 
search projects  in  the  department 
and  across  the  country  on  a part- 
time  basis. 

King  first  came  to  OAC  in  the 
late  1940s  to  earn  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  chemistry. 
After  completing  his  master’s  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, he  returned  to  OAC  as  a lec- 
turer. Later,  he  went  back  to 
Wisconsin  for  his  PhD  in  soil 
physics  and  meteorology. 

He  joined  the  faculty  of  what 
was  then  Guelph’s  soils  depart- 
ment in  1956  and  was  there  for  the 
later  transitions  to  the  soil  science 
department  and  finally  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science.  He  served  as  department 
chair  from  1975  to  1983. 

He  notes  that  his  work  started  in 
soil,  then  moved  up  above  the 
ground  and  into  the  air,  eventually 
focusing  on  the  processes  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  has  been  involved 
in  many  projects  on  the  interac- 
tions among  the  atmosphere,  soil 


and  plants. 

King  played  a key  role  in  cul- 
tivating the  agrometeorology 
group  within  his  department,  a 
group  that  now  counts  five  faculty 
and  professional  staff  among  its 
members  and  usually  has  about  1 0 
graduate  students  working 
towards  their  degrees. 

“One  of  the  satisfying  things 
about  working  here  has  been 
seeing  our  graduates  move  from 
here  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world,”  he  says,  ad- 
ding that  the  broadening  of  the 
department  has  been  parallelled 
by  the  growth  in  size  and  quality 
of  the  University. 

King  has  also  been  involved  in 
numerous  projects  with  scientists 
from  other  disciplines.  He 
believes  this  kind  of  collaboration 
is  vital  for  solving  the  compli- 
cated environmental  problems 
that  now  face  the  world. 

Concerns  about  the  environment 
have  fostered  agrowing  interest  in 
agrometeorology  in  recent  years, 
he  says.  “It’s  an  exciting  time.  The 
interaction  between  the  atmos- 
phere and  land  areas  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important,  and  the 
work  is  getting  more  interesting.  I 
wish  I were  15  years  younger.”  □ 


Ken  King 
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Telephone  registration  has  gone 
on-line  at  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity, allowing  students  to  register 
for  courses  using  touch-tone 
telephones.  A $100  deposit  is  re- 
quired before  a student  is  allowed 
on  the  system,  but  this  cost  is 
deducted  from  tuition  fees.  There 
are  36  lines  available  for  15,500 
students,  and  staggered  priorities 
have  been  set  up  to  keep  the  sys- 
tem from  being  overloaded. 

Security  officers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Winnipeg  are  pounding  a 
beat  after  a reorganization  of  the 
security  services  on  campus.  The 
introduction  of  beat  patrols,  of- 
ficers who  regularly  patrol  a given 
area,  is  aimed  at  making  the  police 
more  knowledgeable  about  the 
area  and  more  visible. 

The  16-year-old  women’s 
studies  program  at  Simon  Fraser 
University  has  achieved  depart- 
mental status.  □ 
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Universities  escape 
new  budget  blues 


But  students  feel  the  pinch 


by  Martha  Tancock 

University  Communications 

Except  for  making  it  harder  for 
some  students  to  get  government 
loans  and  grants,  last  week’s  On- 
tario budget  contained  little  that 
will  affect  universities. 

“We  hadn’t  anticipated  that  we 
would  get  anything  and  we  were 
relieved  we  were  not  damaged  by 
budget  initiatives,”  said  Derek 
Jamieson,  director  of  analysis  and 
planning. 

Jamieson  said  he’s  relieved  the 
government  didn’t  increase  the 
employee  health  tax  or  raise  sales 
taxes.  The  University  has  tripled 
its  employee  health  tax  contribu- 
tions over  the  past  three  years  as 
employers  have  had  to  bear  an 
increasing  burden  of  payments. 
Any  additional  increase  in 
1992/93  would  have  had  a serious 
impact  on  the  University’s 
budget,  he  said.  And  an  increased 
sales  tax  would  have  raised  the 
cost  of  supplies. 

Although  the  budget  had  no  new 
bad  news  for  universities  themsel- 
ves, students  who  have  found 
summer  jobs  will  feel  the  pinch 
from  a change  in  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Plan  (OSAP)  eligi- 
bility rules. 

Since  1983,  students  have  been 
expected  to  save  $70  a week  from 
summer  jobs  to  qualify  for  OSAP 
loans  and  grants.  Now  they  will 
have  to  save  $80.  The  ministry 
expects  to  save  $10  million  in  an 
open-ended  budget  that  was  $270 
million  in  1991/92. 

John  Paul  Boyd,  vice-president, 
external,  of  the  Central  Student 
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Association,  said  the  change 
means  fewer  students  will  be  able 
to  get  a postsecondary  education. 
This  “only  serves  to  strengthen 
the  barriers  to  an  accessible, 
quality  postsecondary  educa- 
tion,” he  said. 

“It’s  hard  to  save  $70  a week  if 
you’re  not  living  at  home,”  said 
Boyd.  Jobs  are  scarce  and  rents 
are  high,  he  said. 

Untimely  change 

President  Brian  Segal  said  he 
feels  “dismay  and  disappoint- 
ment” about  the  change  in  OSAP 
rules.  “It’s  untimely  and  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  government’s  con- 
cern to  ensure  that  no  student  who 
is  qualified  is  denied  access  to 
university.” 

In  a telephone  interview  with  At 
Guelph,  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  Richard  Allen  said 
“it’s  not  inappropriate  to  ask  those 
who  do  find  work  to  pay  an  extra 
$10.”  It  will  give  the  province  a 
“relatively  small  amount  of 
money  to  redistribute.” 

The  OSAP  budget  is  not  fixed. 
Any  student  who  is  eligible 
receives  assistance,  said  Allen. 
Last  year,  OSAP  provided  $270 
million  to  help  152,000  post- 
secondary  students,  $53  million 
more  than  in  1990/91.  Because 
applications  have  increased  to 
190,000  in  1992/93,  “it’s  in- 
evitable that  we  will  be  spending 
more,”  he  said. 

Pay  equity 

The  budget  restated  Ontario’s 
commitment  to  helping  imple- 
ment pay  equity.  The  province 
pledged  $238  million,  of  which  U 
of  G expects  to  receive  about  $9 
million  in  1992/93. 

As  announced  by  the  Ontario 
government  in  January,  univer- 
sity funding  will  go  up  one  per 
cent  in  1992/93  and  two  per  cent 
in  each  of  the  next  two  years. 

"The  only  bright  spot  in  the 
budget  for  universities  is  poten- 
tially a new  approach  to  capital 
financing  the  government’s  con- 
sidering,” said  Segal.  “While  it’s 
not  clear  from  the  budget  docu- 
ment what  the  nature  of  that  will 
be,  the  government  does  appear  to 
be  moving  towards  some  long- 
term capital  financing  or  loan 
guarantees  that  will  enable 
universities  to  get  on  with  their 
maintenance  problems.”  □ 


He  cuts  a fine  figure 

The  archives  of  world-renowned  tenor  Edward 
Johnson,  shown  at  left  at  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  in  the  1920s,  have  been 
deposited  at  U of  G.  Below,  Johnson's 
grandson,  Edward  Drew,  who  donated  the  ar- 
chives along  with  his  sister,  poses  with  one  of 
the  costumes  worn  by  his  grandfather.  See 
story  on  page  3. 
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IDRC  establishes  lectureship 
in  international  development 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

The  International  Development 
Research  Centre  (IDRC)  is  estab- 
lishing an  annual  lectureship  in  in- 
ternational development  at  U of  G. 

The  David  Hopper  international 
lecture  is  being  established  with  a 
$200,000  endowment  from 
IDRC.  Guelph  was  chosen  as  the 
site  because  of  its  long-standing 
commitment  to  international 
development  — as  represented  by 
its  Centre  for  International 
Programs,  its  close  links  with  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  and  IDRC,  the  inter- 
national activity  of  its  faculty  and 
students,  and  the  range  and 
quality  of  its  academic  programs. 

"This  endowment  will  attract 


foremost  world  leaders  in  interna- 
tional development  to  help  keep 
Canadians  in  tune  with  the  new 
world  order  in  development,”  said 
IDRC  president  Keith  Bezanson. 
“It  is  meant  to  help  Canadians 
focus  on  and  understand  current 
and  future  issues  in  international 
development.” 

In  welcoming  the  endowment. 
President  Brian  Segal  expressed 
appreciation  for  IDRC’s  strong 
support  of  Guelph’s  commitment 
to  international  development. 
“The  presence  on  campus  of 
people  of  the  stature  who  will  be 
invited  to  give  the  David  Hopper 
lecture  will  further  enhance  the 
University's  standing  in  interna- 
tional activities,"  he  said. 

Hopper,  a former  professor  of 
agricultural  economics  at  Guelph, 


has  a long  and  distinguished 
career  in  international  develop- 
ment. He  was  the  first  president  of 
IDRC,  serving  from  1970  to  1977. 

He  also  served  as  an  agricultural 
economist  for  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion in  New  Delhi,  India,  and 
senior  vice-president  for  policy 
planning  and  research  with  the 
World  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  retired  from  the  World  Bank 
in  1990,  but  continues  to  be  active 
in  international  development 
work  and  recently  became  chair 
of  the  advisory  council  of 
Guelph’s  Centre  for  Food 
Security. 

Hopper  holds  several  honorary 
degrees  and  serves  on  many 
boards  and  committees.  Guelph 
Continued  on  page  2 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


Alumni  to  return  for  career  planning 


With  final  exams  out  of  the  way,  the  1 ,500  Guelph 
students  who  will  graduate  this  spring  are  probably 
thinking  about  getting  a job  and  beginning  a career. 
Many  have  already  turned  to  the  University’s 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre  (CSRC) 
for  help  in  planning  their  first  career  move.  But 
where  will  they  turn  in  three  or  four  years  when 
they  want  to  change  jobs  or  re-evaluate  their  career 
choice? 

The  U of  G Alumni  Association  (UGAA)  says 
these  graduates  should  turn  again  to  their  alma 
mater  for  help  in  charting  their  next  career  move. 
That’s  the  idea  behind  a career-planning  workshop 
for  alumni  that  will  be  held  on  campus  June  26  to 
28.  Sponsored  by  the  UGAA.  the  weekend 
workshop  is  being  organized  by  the  Office  of 
Continuing  Education,  with  input  from  CSRC  and 
Alumni  Affairs. 


The  program  will  include  group  presentations  by 
Sharon  Crozier  of  the  University  of  Calgary’s 
counselling  services  and  working  group  discus- 
sions led  by  U of  G’s  professional  counsellors. 
Pre-testing  sessions  will  be  held  before  the 
workshop  to  administer  the  Strong-Campbell  In- 
terest Inventory  and  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  In- 
dicator to  participants. 

This  is  the  first  career-planning  workshop 
developed  specifically  for  Guelph  alumni  and  is 
part  of  UGAA’s  ongoing  effort  to  create  continu- 
ing education  and  professional  development  op- 
portunities for  its  members.  Cost  of  the  workshop 
is  $225,  and  enrolment  is  limited  to  20.  Any  alum- 
ni interested  in  registering  for  the  program  should 
call  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education  at  Ext. 
3956.  □ 


Our  people 


U of  G equity 
costs  not  higher 

I want  to  clarify  some  statements 
made  in  the  April  29  At  Guelph 
article  “Pay  Equity  Funds  Don’t 
Cover  Costs.” 

According  to  Derek  Jamieson, 
director  of  analysis  and  planning: 
“It’s  fair  to  say  pay  equity  and 
other  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  University’s  severe  budget 
problems.” 

Does  this  mean  the  University 
would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
carried  out  pay  equity  to  keep  its 
budget  balanced?  Or  that  the 
University  would  have  preferred 
to  continue  underpaying  women 
to  keep  costs  down?  It’s  like 
saying:  “If  my  kids  didn’t  keep 
eating  and  growing  out  of  their 
shoes,  I would  have  more  money 
to  play  with.” 

Guelph’s  pay  equity  costs  were 
not  higher  than  some  other  univer- 
sities because  it  implemented 
more  than  the  minimum  pay  equi- 
ty required  by  the  legislation,  as 
stated  by  Vic  Reimer  of  Human 
Resources.  U of  G held  firmly  to 
the  minimum  as  set  out  in  the  act, 
using  one  per  cent  of  total  payroll 
to  make  the  1990  pay  equity  ad- 
justments, leaving  members  of  the 
U of  G Staff  Association  short  by 
63  per  cent  of  their  expected  1 990 
pay  equity  adjustments. 

What  Reimer  is  referring  to  is 
the  fact  that  the  pay  equity  process 
and  the  re-evaluation  of  jobs 
clearly  illustrated  that  jobs  on  this 
campus  had  not  been  properly 
evaluated  or  compensated  fairly 
in  the  past.  The  new  salary  grid 
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was  an  attempt  to  rectify  past  er- 
rors in  the  evaluation  of  jobs  on 
campus. 

But  this  second  stage  was  not 
part  of  pay  equity.  Had  jobs  been 
properly  evaluated  and  fairly 
compensated  in  the  past,  the  pay 
equity  process  at  Guelph  would 
have  been  a relatively  easy  and 
painless  process.  This  was  clearly 
evident  at  Trent  and  Laurentian 
universities,  which  had  restruc- 
tured their  job  evaluation  process 
and  compensation  schedule  some 
years  prior  to  pay  equity  legisla- 
tion. 

Sheila  Trainer 
U of  G Staff  Association 

Freeze  top  job 
to  avoid  layoffs 

With  the  recent  announcement 
that  President  Brian  Segal  has 
resigned  from  U of  G,  I would  like 
to  support  the  suggestion  that  his 
position  be  frozen  until  the 
University  can  afford  to  hire 
another  president. 

The  funds  that  have  normally 
been  spent  on  the  president’s 
salary  and  other  incidentals  could 
be  used  to  avoid  some  of  the  staff 
layoffs  in  July. 

1 would  like  to  see  the  University 
run  jointly  by  U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation chair  Prof.  Joe  Tindale 
and  Academic  Vice-President 
Jack  MacDonald  or  some  other 
group  during  the  interim. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Schaeffer 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science 


An  exhibition  of  works  by  Prof. 
Ron  Shuebrook,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  is  on  dis- 
play at  the  Olga  Korper  Gallery  in 
Toronto  until  May  20.  The  gallery 
is  located  at  1 7 Morrow  Ave. 

Philip  John  of  the  Department 
of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
and  Bill  McNaughton  of  UC  Ad- 
ministration have  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  chapter  of 
the  Certified  General  Account- 
ants Association  of  Ontario. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychol- 
ogy, gave  a talk  on  “The  Mental 
Manipulation  of  Deformable 
Structures”  at  the  Applied  Vision 
Association  Conference  in 
Manchester,  England.  He  also 
spoke  on  “The  Impossible  and  the 
Improbable”  at  the  Central  Re- 
search Institute  for  Physics  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Budapest  and  on  "Comparative 


Eyes”  at  the  psychology  depart- 
ment of  Eotvos  University  in 
Budapest. 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  spent 
March  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  lecturing  at  the  Univer- 
sity de  Los  Andes  in  Bogota  and 
the  University  del  Valle  in  Cali, 
where  he  also  negotiated  a new 
joint  faculty  and  student  exchange 
agreement. 

Retired  psychology  professor 
Harry  Hurwitz  will  lead  an  inter- 
national workshop  for  conductors 
in  August  in  Zlin,  Czechos- 
lovakia. This  is  the  second  year 
Hurwitz  has  organized  the 
workshop,  which  gives  aspiring 
conductors  from  around  the  world 
a chance  to  work  with  a profes- 
sional philharmonic  orchestra  and 
world-class  conductors. 

Prof.  David  Douglas,  director  of 
the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development, 
recently  led  the  fifth  offering  of 
the  professional  development 
course  “Strategic  Planning  in 
Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment." Designed  by  Douglas,  the 


four-day  course  is  accredited  by 
the  Economic  Development 
Council  of  Ontario  and  now  has 
140  graduates.  Participants  in- 
clude consultants,  municipal, 
provincial  and  federal  employees 
and  aboriginal  Canadians.  □ 

IDRC  Continued  from  page  1 

will  present  him  with  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  in  June. 

“Few  Canadians  have  con- 
tributed to  such  an  extent  to  inter- 
national development  and  under- 
standing as  has  David  Hopper,” 
said  Bezanson.  “During  his 
seven-year  stewardship  of  IDRC, 
he  was  the  driving  force  behind 
IDRC  becoming  a world-class  or- 
ganization and  the  flagship  of  in- 
ternational research  institutions.” 

The  University  and  IDRC  have 
proposed  that  the  lectureship  be 
offered  in  conjunction  with  one  or 
two  other  Canadian  universities. 
This  means  the  lecture  would  be 
given  initially  at  Guelph,  then 
would  move  to  other  universities 
outside  Ontario.  It’s  hoped  the 
first  lecture  can  be  arranged  for 
fall  1992  or  early  winter  1993.  □ 
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Johnson  archives  rich 
in  opera  memorabilia 


by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett 
University  Communications 

The  archive  collection  of  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  the  world- 
renowned  tenor  who  was  bom  in 
Guelph  and  went  on  to  star  in 
Europe  and  at  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera,  has  found  a 
new  home  at  the  U of  G Library. 

An  important  source  of  North 
American  cultural  history,  the 
collection  comprises  more  than 
70  boxes  of  material,  from  diaries 
and  letters  to  photographs,  record- 
ings and  memorabilia  such  as  a 
self-caricature  of  Johnson’s 
friend  Enrico  Caruso. 

Johnson’s  grandchildren, 
Edward  Drew  of  Toronto  and 
Lady  Alexandra  Scholey  of  Lon- 
don, England,  donated  the  collec- 
tion. “I’m  delighted  to  have  the 
collection  housed  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph  for  many  reasons,” 
says  Drew.  “The  University’s  ar- 
chives have  excellent  facilities  for 
organizing  the  collection  and 
making  it  available  to  re- 
searchers.” 

Spiritual  home 

Drew  says  Guelph  was  his 
grandfather’s  real  and  spiritual 
home.  “Throughout  his  life,  my 
grandfather  maintained  a resi- 
dence in  Guelph,  and  it  was  the 
site  of  many  good  and  happy 
memories  for  our  family.” 

In  1929,  Johnson  began  what  he 
called  a Guelph  spring  festival, 
aimed  at  educating  young  people 
about  music.  His  festival  and  his 
commitment  to  education  were 
the  inspiration  almost  40  years 
later  for  establishment  of  the 
Edward  Johnson  Foundation  and 
today’s  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 
At  a reception  at  the  library  May 
1,  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  as- 
sociate vice-president,  academic, 
welcomed  the  archives  to  U of  G, 
saying  they  “will  open  teaching 
and  research  opportunities  for 
many  students  and  scholars.”  The 
collection  will  also  help  the 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  roots,  he 
said. 

In  handing  over  the  collection, 
Drew  said  it  would  have  given  his 
grandfather  “enormous  satisfac- 
tion to  have  seen  the  University 


and  the  opportunities  offered  on 
this  campus.  ‘Education,’  he  said 
over  and  over,  ‘is  a valuable 
process.’  It  was  a major  tenet  of 
his  life.  Thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  to  keep  his  memory 
alive  and  to  let  his  spirit  sail.” 

Only  child 

Some  of  the  material  in  the  col- 
lection concerns  Drew’s  mother 
and  Johnson’s  only  child, 
Fiorenza,  who  married  George 
Drew  of  Guelph.  During  his 
career,  George  Drew  was  a 
premier  of  Ontario,  a leader  of  the 
federal  Conservative  party  and  a 
chancellor  of  U of  G. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  in 
the  collection  is  from  Johnson’s 
Italian  period,  beginning  in  1909 
when  he  left  New  York  to  study 
with  Caruso’s  voice  instructor, 
Vincenzo  Lombardi.  Johnson’s 
marriage  to  the  Viscountess 
d’Arniero,  an  accomplished 
pianist  in  her  own  right,  helped 
launch  his  European  career  as 
Edoardo  Di  Giovanni.  His  tri- 
umph at  La  Scala  in  the  title  role 
of  Parsifal  in  1919  was  a highlight 
of  his  career. 

That  same  year,  Johnson 
returned  to  New  York  after  the 
death  of  his  wife.  The  collection 
documents  his  career  there  as  an 
established  performer  and,  later, 
as  the  major  manager  of  opera  in 
North  America.  He  retired  in  1 950 
and  returned  to  Guelph,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death  in  1959. 

Postcards,  photos 

Information  on  Johnson’s  youth 
in  his  home  town  throws  new  light 
on  the  cultural  life  of  a small 
Canadian  city  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  He  spent  many  of  his 
early  years  living  in  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  which  was  owned 
by  his  father.  The  collection  con- 
tains postcards  and  photos  of  the 
hotel  and  other  areas  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  a scrapbook  of  Guelph 
performance  memorabilia. 

The  collection  also  features 
photographs  of  friends  and  col- 
leagues, including  Arturo 
Toscanini  and  Puccini,  and 
medals  received  from  various 
European  countries,  such  as  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  and  the 
Swedish  Order  of  Vasa.  □ 


Committee  considers 
options  for  staff  layoffs 


U of  G has  established  a manage- 
ment committee  to  identify  op- 
tions for  staff  layoffs  in  1992/93 
and  consider  their  impact  on  teach- 
ing, research  and  outreach  activity 
at  the  University. 

Named  by  Charles  Ferguson, 
vice-president,  administration, 
the  committee  is  chaired  by  Vic 
Reimer,  manager  of  compensa- 
tion and  benefits  in  Human 
Resources.  Other  members  are 
Stu  Brennan,  manager  of 
employee  relations;  Mary 
Cocivera,  director  of  University 
Communications;  Roger  Jenkins, 
director  of  Physical  Resources; 
Janet  Kaufman,  director  of 
employment  and  educational 
equity;  OAC  Dean  Rob 
McLaughlin;  Brent  Matthew, 
director  of  OVC’s  teaching  hospi- 
tal; and  Rosemarie  McHugh, 
employee  relations  co-ordinator. 


Faculty  responses  to  a memo 
from  Academic  Vice-President 
Jack  MacDonald  and  Prof.  Joe 
Tindale,  chair  of  the  U of  G Facul- 
ty Association,  are  expected  to  be 
in  by  May  8.  Response  to  the 
memo,  which  asked  faculty  and 
librarians  to  make  contributions  to 
the  University,  will  influence  the 
extent  of  staff  layoffs  required. 

The  committee  is  looking  at  a 
number  of  options,  taking  into 
consideration  University  policies, 
collective  agreements,  govern- 
ment legislation,  employment 
equity  and  budget  needs.  Exten- 
sive consultation  with  employee 
groups  will  be  sought  as  options 
are  identified. 

The  committee  will  recommend 
the  duration  and  timing  of  a tem- 
porary layoff.  University  policies 
and  collective  agreements  will 
determine  who  will  be  affected.  □ 
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International  students  find  a friend 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Being  an  international  student  ad- 
viser is  like  being  a parish  priest, 
says  Don  Amichand.  Although  the 
adviser  has  many  specific  roles  to 
play,  including  finance  planner, 
academic  counsellor  and  immi- 
gration adviser,  the  job  also  re- 
quires sensitivity  and  expertise  to 
help  international  students  cope 
with  the  cultural,  emotional  and 
family  difficulties  they  may  face 
as  they  make  the  transition  to  life 
at  Guelph. 

Since  becoming  international 
student  adviser  24  years  ago, 
Amichand  has  seen  thousands  of 
foreign  students  from  more  than 
100  countries,  not  to  mention  the 
many  parents  and  visitors  who’ve 
come  to  find  out  about  studying  in 
Canada. 

"I’ve  seen  an  awful  lot  of  people 
in  this  time  and  I’ve  enjoyed  it 
tremendously,”  he  says.  “Guelph 
is  a great  place  for  international 
students  to  study,  and  in  spite  of 
budget  restrictions,  we  hope  we’ll 
continue  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  international  stu- 
dents.” 

Working  with  international  stu- 
dents is  part  of  Guelph’s  commit- 
ment to  global  understanding,  he 
says.  “As  the  world  becomes 


smaller,  it  behooves  us  to  learn  to 
live  together  in  harmony  with  one 
another.” 

Besides  helping  students  get 
visas  and  register  for  courses, 
Amichand  and  his  office  also  help 
them  open  bank  accounts,  find  a 
place  to  live  and  understand  the 
dynamics  of  Canadian  society, 
from  shopping  to  holidays. 

The  office  also  helps  interna- 
tional students  deal  with  some  of 
the  common  problems  they  face, 
such  as  loneliness,  high  academic 
expectations  and  concerns  about 
events  that  may  be  happening 
back  at  home. 

The  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
international  students  are  often 
expressed  through  appreciation 
weeks,  such  as  African,  Chinese, 
Indian  and  Caribbean  weeks. 
Through  lectures,  workshops, 
dances,  dinners  and  other  ac- 
tivities, students  can  enjoy  their 
own  traditions  and,  at  the  same 
time,  give  Canadian  students  a 
taste  of  what  it's  like  to  live  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

“This  is  a marvellous  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  the  academic  ex- 
perience for  students  here,” 
Amichand  says. 

Making  people  aware  of  the 
diversity  and  richness  of  the  cul- 
tures that  international  students 
bring  with  them  is  one  of  his 


primary  goals.  The  University  has 
always  been  supportive  in  helping 
realize  this  goal,  he  says. 

“There  is  a good  community  out 
there,  and  we  want  them  to  know 
we  appreciate  their  contributions 
in  helping  to  make  international 
students  feel  at  home  and  in  help- 
ing them  to  enjoy  their  stay 
among  us.” 

Last  month,  the  Guelph  and 
Wellington  District  Multicultural 
Council  recognized  Amichand 
for  his  efforts  to  improve  race 
relations,  both  through  his  job  and 
in  his  activities  with  local  race 
relations  committees. 

He  says  receiving  the  award  will 
inspire  and  encourage  him  to 
work  even  harder  to  help  create  "a 
society  free  from  racism  and  dis- 
crimination, where  people  from 
all  backgrounds  would  feel  com- 
fortable living  and  working 
together  in  harmony.” 

There  have  been  a few  racial 
incidents  on  campus,  says 
Amichand,  but  they  have  been 
resolved  amicably.  He  prefers  not 
to  focus  on  the  few  "bad  apples” 
he  believes  are  responsible  for 
these  incidents.  Instead,  he 
praises  the  people  on  campus  and 
in  the  community  for  their  sen- 
sitivity to  the  difficulties  faced  by 
international  students.  □ 


Sexual  harassment  adviser  named 


Prof.  Gerrit  Hofstra,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  has  been  named 
sexual  harassment  adviser  to 
replace  Prof.  George  Renninger, 
Physics,  whose  two-year  term 
expired  April  1. 

Hofstra  has  been  an  academic 
student  counsellor  for  most  of 
his  24  years  at  U of  G.  He  and 
his  co-adviser,  Pat  Hock  of  the 
library,  are  responsible  for 
providing  information  and  sup- 
port to  people  within  the  Univer- 
sity community  who  are  con- 
fronted with  sexual  harassment. 

Although  he’s  held  the  posi- 
tion for  only  a month,  he’s  al- 
ready spending  a lot  of  time 
dealing  with  harassment  cases, 
he  says. 

“There  is  a tendency  for  great- 
er numbers  of  complaints  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  Stress  levels 
are  higher,  and  sometimes 
people  will  leave  complaints 
until  the  end  of  the  term,  when 
the  tension  becomes  so  high 
they  can’t  put  it  off  any  longer.” 
Hofstra  hopes  the  caseload 


will  decrease  over  the  summer 
semester  so  the  committee  can 
turn  to  the  educational  aspect  of 
its  work. 

He  expects  the  advisers  will 
have  to  spend  much  of  their  time 
explaining  the  implications  of 
the  new  sexual  assault  legisla- 
tion currently  being  debated  in 
Ottawa.  The  legislation  is 
designed  to  replace  the  "rape 
shield”  law  that  was  struck 
down  last  year. 

“There  is  already  considerable 
concern  on  campus  about  the 
proposed  law,"  he  says.  “There 
is  a lot  of  uncertainty  about  what 
it  means  for  issues  of  drinking 
and  consent,  for  example.” 

He  does  not,  however,  foresee 
a dramatic  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  assault  or  harassment 
cases  reported  to  the  committee 
if  the  law  is  passed. 

"I’m  hoping  that  people  will 
take  a responsible  attitude.  They 
have  to  understand  that  every- 
one has  rights.  There  has  to  be 
mutual  respect  and  concern 


Prof.  Gerrit  Hofstra 


rather  than  selfishness.” 
University  sexual  harassment 
committee  members  from 
across  Ontario  will  be  meeting 
this  month  at  McMaster  Univer- 
sity to  leam  about  new  educa- 
tional materials  developed  to 
combat  date  and  acquaintance 
rape  on  college  and  university 
campuses.  Hofstra  will  be  one  of 
U of  G’s  representatives  there.O 
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Teaching,  scholarship  and  learning 


Parallels  strong  between  research,  teaching  scholarship 


by  Sandy  Middleton 

Department  of  Zoology 

Recent  publications,  a paper  presented  at 
the  1 1 th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Society  for  Teaching  and  Learning  in 
Higher  Education  and  deliberations 
during  tenure  and  promotion  meetings 
have  caused  me  to  ponder  further  on 
what  we  recognize  as  scholarship  and 
how  we  can  evaluate  it. 

Because  it  is  a living  language,  English 
continues  to  evolve.  As  with  biological 
evolution,  however,  its  evolution  should 
not  be  equated  with  improvement.  In  this 
light,  I suggest  that  the  term  “scholar- 
ship” has  evolved  and  that  our  present 
use  of  the  term  is  not  an  improvement  on 
the  original. 

Reference  to  any  authoritative  diction- 
ary shows  that  the  meaning  of  scholar- 
ship has  apparently  narrowed  with  time. 
Likewise,  E.L.  Boyer,  in  his  book 
Scholarship  Reconsidered,  describes  how 
understanding  of  scholarship  has  changed 
and  suggests  that  we  need  to  rediscover 
its  original,  more  inclusive  use.  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  teaching? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  that  sound 
teaching  is  a scholarly  activity,  because 
that  point  has  already  been  made  by 
others.  Rather,  I wish  to  suggest  how  we 
can  recognize  and  appreciate  the  scholar- 
ship of  teaching  in  a convincing  way. 

Although  all  effective  teachers  are 
presumed  to  be  well  versed  in  their  dis- 
ciplines, I maintain  that  their  effective- 
ness is  gained  primarily  through  the  prac- 
tice of  scholarship  in  their  approach  to 
teaching.  The  reason  this  is  not  widely 
recognized,  I suspect,  is  that  most 
teachers  fail  to  formulate  clearly  the 
various  stages  through  which  they  have 
passed  in  their  initial  preparation  for  a 
specific  teaching  task  and  in  their  sub- 
sequent experience  of  it. 

At  the  Teaching  and  Learning  Con- 
ference in  Halifax,  Penny  Hansen  and 
K.B.  Roberts  of  Memorial  University 
gave  a thoughtful  presentation  on  the 
scholarship  of  teaching.  They  showed  the 
parallels  that  exist  between  the  approach 
to  a typical  research  and  a typical  teach- 
ing problem.  Their  ideas,  based  on  a 
scientific  model  and  with  a few  changes 
of  my  own,  are  presented  below. 

Research 

Background  scholarship 

■ knowledge  base 

■ identification  of  problem 

■ development  of  a strategy  (hypothesis) 

■ experimental  design 
Implementation 

■ the  experiment 
Effectiveness  depends  on: 

■ research  expertise 

■ organizational  skills 

■ observational  skills 

■ commitment  to  research 

■ attitude  to  research 

■ interaction  with  colleagues  (collabora- 
tion and  criticism) 

New  scholarship 

■ Evaluate  results 

■ Plan  further  research  for  clearer  insight 

■ Publication,  if  appropriate. 

Teaching 

Background  scholarship 

■ knowledge  base 

■ identification  of  problem 

■ development  of  a strategy  (basic  plan) 

■ teaching  strategy 
Implementation 

■ the  teaching 
Effectiveness  depends  on: 

■ teaching  expertise 

■ organizational  skills 

■ observational  skills 

■ commitment  to  teaching 

■ attitude  to  teaching 

■ interaction  with  colleagues  (collabora- 
tion and  criticism) 

New  scholarship 


■ Evaluate  results 

■ Plan  further  strategies  for  further  effec- 
tiveness 

■ Publication,  if  appropriate. 

The  parallels  are  striking.  I suspect, 
however,  that  most  of  us  have  failed  to 
see  them.  This  failure  may  be  due  to  our 
unwillingness  to  share  our  results  with 
colleagues  and  to  “publish”  the  results  of 
our  teaching  “research,”  as  well  as  our 
failure  to  articulate  the  processes.  But 
what  constitutes  published  evidence  of 
teaching  scholarship?  Here,  I suggest,  we 
have  some  creative  thinking  to  do. 

In  its  most  widely  used  and  current 
sense,  scholarship  is  commonly  measured 
by  publication  in  refereed  journals.  But 
even  though  that  is  a recognizable  and 
tangible  standard,  the  actual  contribution 
of  each  paper  to  the  discipline  is  seldom 
revolutionary.  In  most  cases,  each  adds 
but  one  small  increment  to  the  whole.  If 
we  can  accept  this  in  the  area  of  research, 
why  can’t  we  accept  it  in  teaching? 

Seldom  revolutionary 

Most  teaching  problems  are  immediate, 
specific  and  unique  to  the  situation.  Thus, 
they  are  a little  different  from  the 
problems  of  the  laboratory  or  study.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  is  seldom  revolu- 
tionary, but  is  incremental  in  its  effect.  In 
teaching  scholarship,  the  end  product 
may  be,  for  example,  a more  satisfactory 
set  of  laboratory  exercises,  a more  effec- 
tive tutorial  format,  a revised  set  of 
problems,  a more  interactive  classroom,  a 
more  effective  and  meaningful  examina- 
tion format  and,  ultimately,  a course  that 
effects  greater  learning. 

But  where  does  the  evidence  lie  for  the 
successful  resolution  of  such  problems? 

It  is  seldom  in  the  refereed  literature.  In- 
stead, it  lies  in  the  revised  course  outline, 
the  new  course  handbook,  the  improved 
lab  exercise  or  the  challenging  but  effec- 
tive examination.  These,  then,  provide 
the  “publications”  to  which  we  can  refer 
as  tangible  evidence  of  our  teaching 
scholarship.  But  if  they  are  to  be  ap- 
preciated, they  must  be  made  available 
to,  and  shared  with,  colleagues. 

A fundamental  difference  remains,  how- 
ever, in  the  perceived  quality  of  the  two 
types  of  publication,  and  that  relates  to 
peer  review.  In  general,  articles  that  have 
received  peer  review  are  more  valued 
than  those  that  have  not.  As  a result,  most 
of  us  have  been  conditioned  to  publishing 
our  scholarly  woiic  in  refereed  journals. 
Nevertheless,  I contend  that  our  teach- 
ing publications  are  critically  reviewed 
(refereed).  That  review  is  carried  out  at 
each  offering  by  our  students,  who  make 
the  outcome  of  their  review  known  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  including  course  ap- 
praisals and  direct  comments  to  the 
author.  The  “rejected  paper”  is  repre- 
sented by  the  lab  exercise  that  does  not 
meet  its  declared  objectives  or  the  exam 
that  is  unfair  in  its  expectations. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  “comments 
to  the  author,”  there  is  little  compulsion 
to  “revise  the  paper”  in  teaching  scholar- 
ship because  there  is  no  future  grant  hing- 
ing on  its  publication  and  no  academic 
reputation  directly  at  stake. 

Of  course,  the  conscientious  teaching 
scholar  will  respond  responsibly  and 
make  the  necessary  revisions.  The  ir- 
responsible one,  however,  can  simply  ig- 
nore the  evidence  and  carry  on,  apparent- 
ly with  little  direct  cost.  This  is  where  I 
think  our  procedures  are  flawed  and 
where,  if  we  want  to  advance  the  cause  of 
a wider  appreciation  of  scholarship,  we 
could  do  a more  effective  job. 

Once  again,  I see  a parallel  between 
how  we  currently  assess  our  research  and 
the  methods  available  to  assess  teaching. 
Similar  tools  are  available  for  both.  In  re- 
search, we  use  them  without  hesitation; 
in  teaching,  we  ignore  them.  What  we 
need  is  less  reticence  to  apply  the  tools  to 


the  assessment  of  teaching,  a willingness 
to  be  more  open  about  our  teaching  and  a 
willingness  to  enter  into  discourse  on  it, 
much  as  we  do  when  we  discuss  research. 

The  teaching  dossier  (portfolio) 
provides  the  basic  tool.  Although  this 
idea  was  first  proposed  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers  and 
was  described  in  the  October  1988  issue 
of  Teaching  Notes,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  wide  acceptance  among 
faculty,  perhaps  because  it  is  seen  as 
being  needlessly  cumbersome  and  time- 
consuming  to  develop.  But  I suggest  that 
it  need  not  be  so.  Besides,  how  many  of 
us  balk  at  the  time  required  to  complete 
and  submit  our  grant  proposals,  which 
are,  in  effect,  a research  dossier. 

Most  faculty  members,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  completed  a grant  proposal 
(research  dossier).  We  readily  understand 
that  to  be  effective,  the  proposal  must  pro- 
vide a clear  indication  of  what  we  hope 
to  achieve  and  how  we  intend  to  achieve 
it.  As  background,  we  give  evidence  of 
the  steps  we  have  taken  to  reach  our  cur- 
rent position  (progress  report)  and  our 
competence  to  challenge  the  new  prob- 
lem (publications).  If  we  are  wise,  we 
then  seek  critical  input  from  our  col- 
leagues before  the  proposal  is  submitted. 
Why  can’t  the  teaching  dossier  be  seen  in 
the  same  light? 

Teaching  philosophy 

I suggest  that  if  it  comprises  nothing 
more,  a useful  teaching  dossier  should 
contain,  for  each  course  taught,  a state- 
ment of  the  teaching  philosophy  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  course  (the  proposal), 
how  well  the  objectives  were  achieved 
(the  progress  report),  the  course  outline 
and  a complete  set  of  the  projects/ex- 
aminations used  in  the  course  (the  publi- 
cations). The  dossier  could  be  shared 
voluntarily  with  colleagues  before  the 
submission,  but  once  submitted,  it  would 
form  a vital  part  of  a faculty  member’s 
file  for  consideration  at  the  annual  review. 

The  value  of  the  teaching  dossier  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  if  its  contents 
could  reflect  the  critical  input  of  peers. 
Such  tools  also  exist,  the  best  known 
being  peer  consultation,  a system 
pioneered  in  Canada  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  now  adopted  in  various 
forms  at  a number  of  Canadian  univer- 
sities. 


In  some  ways,  peer  consultation  is 
analogous  to  the  on-site  visits  made  by 
granting  agencies.  This  system  provides  a 
formal  structure  for  consultation  with 
specifically  identified  skilled  teaching 
colleagues  who  work  with  a faculty  mem- 
ber on  request  and  provide  formal  feed- 
back. The  peer  consultant  acts  in  a non- 
threatening, advisory  capacity. 

The  consultation  can  involve  a wide 
variety  of  activities,  including  observa- 
tion of  classroom  skills,  appraisal  of  stu- 
dent assessment  procedures  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  any  revised 
approaches  to  teaching.  The  value  of  this 
process  lies  in  the  open,  collegial  manner 
that  information  is  obtained,  the  informal 
feedback  provided  and  the  final  written 
report  of  the  consultant,  which  is  sub- 
mitted only  to  the  client.  Inclusion  of 
data  from  the  report  could  greatly 
strengthen  the  substance  of  the  teaching 
dossier. 

Clearly,  submission  of  a thoughtfully 
prepared  teaching  dossier  would  permit 
us  to  move  beyond  the  all-too-heavy 
reliance  on  student  input  as  a means  of  as- 
sessing teaching  effectiveness.  More  im- 
portantly, it  would  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  peer  review  through  an 
assessment  of  the  declared  and  submitted 
(“published”)  scholarship,  a system  we 
readily  apply  to  the  assessment  of  re- 
search. 

The  similarities  between  how  we  carry 
out  the  scholarship  of  research  and  teach- 
ing are  remarkable,  as  are  the  similarities 
between  available  methods  for  evaluating 
them  effectively.  Surely,  then,  the  time 
has  come  to  bridge  the  artificial  chasm 
that  appears  to  separate  the  two  en- 
deavors and  recapture  the  view  that  both 
are  parts  of  a healthy  and  synergistic  con- 
tinuum of  scholarship. 

There  is  little  new  in  what  I have 
proposed.  The  wheel  does  not  need  to  be 
reinvented.  But  a wheel  that  is  stuck  is 
useless.  I hope  these  thoughts  can  help  us 
get  the  wheel  rolling  again  towards  a 
renewed  appreciation  of  scholarship  in  all 
its  forms. 

Prof.  Sandy  Middleton  is  a faculty  member 
in  the  Department  of  Zoology,  a former  co- 
ordinator of  instructional  development  in 
Teaching  Support  Services  and  a recipient 
of  a i 3-M  Fellowship  and  the  teaching  award 
of  the  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations. 
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Research  report 


OMAF  reassesses  agricultural  land-use  policy 


Stories  by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

The  provincial  government  has  es- 
tablished a working  group  to  cre- 
ate a new  agricultural  land-use 
policy  for  Ontario. 

Growing  concerns  over  land  use 
have  spurred  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF) 
to  call  on  representatives  from 
agriculture,  academia,  environ- 
mental groups,  the  development 
industry,  municipalities  and  the 
public  to  develop  the  policy.  Prof. 
John  FitzGibbon,  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  will  represent 
Guelph. 

Five  perspectives 

The  working  group  will  examine 
land  use  from  five  perspectives — 
agrometeorology;  water  manage- 
ment in  agricultural  watersheds; 
agricultural  resources  inventory 
and  use;  agriculture,  environment 
and  the  stewardship  of  natural 
resources;  and  soil  and  water 
management  for  crop  production. 

“A  balance  is  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a growing  population 
and  to  minimize  the  impact  on  our 
irreplaceable  agricultural  re- 
source,” says  FitzGibbon.  “Agri- 
culture is  being  proactive  and  has 
taken  the  first  steps  to  clean  up  its 
act  with  initiatives  like  Our  Farm 
Environmental  Agenda,  so  the 
impetus  is  clearly  there  for 
change.” 

In  1978,  the  government  created 
guidelines  for  food  land  to  help 
decision  makers  and  landowners 
identify  prime  agricultural  areas 
and  to  provide  direction  on  land 
severances  and  subdivision 
policies.  Since  then,  however,  a 
great  deal  has  changed  in  Ontario. 

■ Public  consciousness  has 
grown  about  the  environment. 
More  people  are  concerned 
about  the  impact  human  actions 
have  on  air,  water,  soil  and 
natural  resources.  And  they 
want  to  be  involved  in  decision 
making. 

■ The  current  planning  process 
has  become  complex,  time- 
consuming  and  open  to  inter- 
pretation. Protecting  agricul- 
tural land  is  not  as  clearly 
spelled  out  as  it  could  be. 

■ Urban  populations  continue  to 
expand  dramatically  in  south- 
ern Ontario,  putting  more  pres- 
sure on  our  limited  agricultural 
land  resource.  Scattered  devel- 
opment fragments  the  land  base 
and  creates  potential  conflicts 
for  fanners. 

■ The  economic  situation  has 
changed.  Farmers  are  ex- 
periencing difficult  market 
conditions  because  of  increas- 
ing input  costs,  low  commodity 
prices  and  the  effects  of  inter- 
national trade. 


the  Ontario  Farm  Women’s  Net- 
work, the  Ontario  Institute  of 
Agrologists,  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Niagara,  the 
Regional  Planners  Ass*'  <ation, 
the  Rural  Ontario  Mu  ..cipalities 
Association,  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Institute  and  the  Ministry  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

FitzGibbon  brings  to  the  group 
his  experience  in  agricultural  land 


protection,  municipal-level  plan- 
ning for  agriculture,  site-planning 
farm  development,  provincial 
policy,  the  Federation  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  group  will  submit  a report 
this  spring  that  will  be  circulated 
for  broad  consultation. 

While  this  process  is  under  way, 
the  Sewell  Commission  on  Plan- 


ning and  Development  Reform  in 
Ontario  will  also  continue  its 
work.  This  committee  has  a 
broader  mandate  to  analyse  all 
municipal  planning  issues  rang- 
ing from  wetlands  to  urban 
development.  It  will  finalize  its 
report  by  1993. 

The  two  reports  will  be  linked  to 
produce  the  new  agricultural 
land-use  policy.  □ 


Landscape  architecture  graduate  student  Janice 
Fedorowick  and  her  supervisor,  Prof.  John 
FitzGibbon,  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 


Development,  are  both  doing  their  part  to  help 
Ontario’s  environment. 

Pholo  by  Sherry  MacKay.  Office  of  Research 


Hedgerows , woodlots  could  kelp 
restore  wildlife , reduce  erosion 


Finding  a way  to  bring  agricultural 
land  and  wildlife  into  harmony 
after  years  of  discord  is  the  goal  of 
landscape  architecture  graduate 
student  Janis  Fedorowick. 

Since  European  colonizaton,  the 
southern  Ontario  rural  landscape 
has  been  devastated  by  human  ac- 
tivity, says  Fedorowick.  It’s  es- 
timated that  10  animal  and  40 
plant  species  have  become  extinct 
in  Ontario  since  the  land  was  first 
cleared  for  agriculture  and  settle- 
ment. 

“The  problem  with  today’s 
landscape  is  that  people  exploited 
it  without  thinking  about  the  con- 
sequences,” she  says. 

Agriculture  alone  accounts  for 
85  per  cent  of  Canada’s  wetland 
losses,  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all 
sediments  and  50  percent  of  phos- 
phorus reaching  water  bodies  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin,  she  says. 


Groups  invited 

Because  land  use  is  central  to  all 
agricultural  activity,  a wide  range 
of  farm  and  rural  organizations 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
planning  the  new  policy. 

They  include  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  the 
Christian  Farmers  Federation  of 
Ontario,  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union,  Union  des  Cultivateurs 
Franco-Ontariens,  the  Canadian 
Environmental  Law  Association, 
the  Conservation  Council  of  On- 
tario. the  County  Planners  As- 
sociation, Friends  of  Foodland; 


Ecological  integrity 

Fedorowick  is  using  a landscape 
restoration  model  to  reunite 
agricultural  land  with  the  sur- 
rounding wildlife.  Her  goal  is  to 
restore  ecological  integrity, 
stability  and  sustainability  to  the 
landscape  by  establishing  a sym- 
biotic relationship  between  the 
landscape  and  human  use  of  it. 
“Landscape  restoration  is  helping 
the  landscape  help  itself,”  she 
says. 

Fedorowick  is  studying  Backus 
Woods,  located  just  north  of  Lake 
Erie.  One  of  the  largest  Carolinian 
forest  tracts  in  Canada,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  typical  southern  On- 
tario farmland. 

She’s  examining  the  relation- 
ships between  form  (hedgerows, 
woodlots  and  streams)  and  func- 


tions (both  in  agriculture  and 
wildlife)  of  the  landscape  to  make 
guidelines  fora  landscape  restora- 
tion design  that  represents  the 
symbiosis  between  agriculture 
and  wildlife. 

Benefits  to  both 

Hedgerows,  for  example,  have 
advantages  for  both  agriculture 
and  wildlife.  For  agriculture,  they 
cut  back  on  erosion  and  recycle 
nutrients;  for  wildlife,  they  help 
provide  a habitat  and  the  move- 
ment of  species,  energy  and  mat- 
ter. 

Woodlots  contribute  to  agricul- 
ture through  agroforestry,  tim- 
ber/nut production  and  erosion 
reduction.  For  wildlife,  they  pro- 
vide wildlife  with  food,  shelter, 
breeding  space  and  recoloniza- 
tion. 

Streams  recycle  nutrients  for 
agriculture  and  act  as  a transpor- 
tation vector  and  aquatic  habitat 
for  wildlife. 

Fedorowick  says  Backus  Woods 
will  eventually  depreciate  unless 
it  is  connected  with  the  surround- 
ing agricultural  landscape. 
Likewise,  landowners  are  con- 
cerned about  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. 

She  recommends: 

■ links  between  landscape 
patches  (i.e.  woodlots.  sedi- 
ment); 

■ a high  distribution  of  hedge- 
rows and  fields,  a moderate 
allotment  of  streams  and  wood- 
lots,  and  a low  number  of  roads 
and  settlement; 

l an  appropriate  proportion  of 
patchiness  (per  cent  of  ele- 
ments in  a landscape)  versus 
interior  environment  to  repre- 


sent the  different  landscape 
structures; 

■ minimization  of  the  need  for 
landscape  maintenance  and  in- 
puts; and 

■ the  exchange  of  species, 
nutrients  and  energy  so  the 
landscape  can  better  withstand 
human  impact. 

If  met,  these  recommendations 
would  create  an  integrated 
landscape,  resistant  to  disease, 
self-sustaining  and  capable  of  res- 
toring itself,  she  says.  □ 


Nominees 
sought  for 
NSERC 
fellowships , 
gold  medal 

The  Natural  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering Research  Council  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  its 
E.W.R.  Steacie  Memorial  Fellow- 
ships and  Canada  Gold  Medal  for 
Science  and  Engineering. 

NSERC  awards  up  to  four 
Steacie  fellowships  each  year  to 
outstanding  young  scientists  and 
engineers  on  faculty  at  Canadian 
universities.  Established  mem- 
bers of  the  engineering  and  scien- 
tific communities  are  invited  to 
nominate  candidates  who  have 
demonstrated  excellence  in  their 
research  and  who  could  benefit 
from  enhanced  research  oppor- 
tunities. The  deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  July  1 . 

The  Canada  Gold  Medal  is 
awarded  in  recognition  of  sus- 
tained and  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  Canadian  research  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  engineering. 
The  contributions  can  involve  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  the 
application  of  existing  knowledge 
to  the  novel  solution  of  practical 
problems,  the  promotion  of  re- 
search management  and  the 
education  of  researchers.  Dead- 
line for  nominations  is  Sept.  I. 

For  more  information,  call  the 
Office  of  Research  at  Ext.  6927.0 

U.S.  Embassy 
offers  grants 

The  U.S.  Embassy  offers  grants  to 
support  American  studies  at 
Canadian  universities  and  en- 
courage special  projects  pertain- 
ing to  U.S. -Canada  bilateral 
relations. 

Application  deadline  is  Sept.  I. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
grants  section  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search, Ext.  6927.  □ 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 
Fon  Teaching  and  Research 

Wted  carter 

2x2  slides  In  colour  or  bSw  from  art  work  or  publications 
b4w  enlargements  from  negatives  or  colour  slides 
FAST  48  hour  service  with  pick  up  & delivery  at  your  office 

Visual  Methods 
Photography 


Slides  for  Teaching,  Research  & Industry,  B&W  Piints 


Ted  Carter  • 37  Balmoral  Dr  • Guelph  • 821-5905 


Who’s  taking 
advantage  of  your 
paycheque,  you  or 
the  tax  man? 

At  Investors,  I’ll  help  you 
save  tax  dollars  and  start 
saving  toward  a more 
comfortable  financial  future. 

Call  836-6320 

l Investors  / Building  futures 
f Group  / since  1940. 
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Classifieds 

For  sale 

Large  three-bedroom  apartment  in 
Rockwood,  appliances  and  parking, 

Insulated  truck  cap  for  full  size  pick- 
up. Ext.  6690  or  821  -7056  evenings. 

available  May  1 . $900  a month  plus 
utilities,  763-4431. 

Beaumark  portable  dishwasher, 
older  model,  good  condition,  Liz, 
Ext.  2383  or  821-1718  evenings. 

Four-bedroom  stone  semi  down- 
town, available  June  1.  $1,100  a 
month,  763-3269. 

Four-bedroom  executive  home  on 
one  acre  in  Arkell,  five  minutes  to 
University.  821-0842  or  654-3169. 

Two-bedroom  furnished  country 
cottage  in  Elora,  $60  daily  or  $250 
weekly.  846-8193. 

Boy's  sandals,  runners,  rainboots 
(sizes  4 to  9);  leather  cowboy  boots 
(size  8 1/2);  soccer  cleats  (size  6); 
clothes  to  size  4,  Ext.  6463  or  763- 
3131. 

Two  bedrooms  in  a home  close  to 
the  University,  prefer  non-smoker, 
no  pets,  $280  a month  includes 
utilities,  837-3363  evenings. 

Four-bedroom  modernized  cottage 

For  rent 

at  Sauble  Beach,  one  block  from 
beach.  416-667-2849  or  821-1084 

Three-bedroom  Victorian  apartment 
downtown,  with  or  without  room- 
mates, parking,  laundry,  $930  a 
month  plus  utilities.  837-2119  or 
763-0909. 

Large,  furnished  cuslom-built  home 
on  Grand  River  for  one  year,  $1 ,250 
a month,  664-2809. 

Wanted 

Three-bedroom  waterfront  cottage 

on  Bruce  Peninsula,  swimming, 
boating  and  hiking,  July  and  August, 
Ext.  6002  or  767-0074  after  8 p.m. 

Booster  seat,  boat  trailer  and  wheel- 
barrow in  good  condition;  Ext.  6463 
or  763-3131. 

w 


WRITING  ££> 

CONTINUING 

The  basics  and  beyond 

A writing  course  to  help  you  complete  well-organized  and 
grammatically  correct  university-level  essays. 

Fee  $40.00 

Tuesday,  May  19  to  June  23  ♦ 6-9  p.m. 
McKinnon  Building,  University  of  Guelph 
Registration:  At  the  Connections  Desk,  U.C. 

For  information  call  836-7281 


HOW  YOU  LIVE  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  WHERE  YOU 
LIVE 


PARC  PUCE 

hase  I y 


Gordon  near  Kortrlght 

in  Guelph  ,,ow  ,e9'sierea 

The  luxury  condominium  townhouses  at  Parc  Place 
tantalize  you  with  breathtaking  open  concept  designs, 
sun-drenched  rooms,  spacious  private  sundecks,  decorative 
ceramics  and  marble  fireplaces. 

Parc  Place  Condominiums  - a special  community  that  gives 
new  meaning  to  grandeur.  Our  model  suite  is  open  for  your 
viewing  pleasure.  . 

900 


KatnghlRd 


$.169, 


SALES  CENTRE  HOURS: 
Tms.  toThurs.  1 p.m.  to  8 p.m 
Sunday  1p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
MANDY  BRIGSTOCKE 
Sales  Consultant 
823-8881 


Invest  In  Yoj  Future 
WiJi  Only  S500  Down 
•*-  On  Phase  II 
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Members  ol  the  Guelph  & District 
Home  Builder's  Association. 


Summer  library  hours 

McLaughlin  Library 

Building  hours 

Reference  service 

May  11  to  Aug.  9 

Monday  to  Thursday 

8:30  a.m.-lO  p.m. 

8:30  am.-9  p.m. 

Friday 

8:30  a.m.-3  0 p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturday/Sunday/holidays 

Aug.  10  to  15 

1 1 am.- 10  p.m. 

None 

Monday  to  Friday 

8:30  a.m.-10  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturday 

Aug.  16  to  Sept  7 

1 1 a.m.-10p.m. 

None 

Monday  to  Friday 

8:30  a.m.-7  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturday/Sunday/Labor  Day 

Veterinary  Science  Section 

Noon-7  p.m. 

None 

May  11  to  Aug.  15 

Monday  to  Thursday 

8:30  a.m.-lOp.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Friday 

8:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

8:30a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturday/Sunday 

1-5  p.m. 

None 

Statutory  holidays 
Aug.  16  to  Sept  7 

Section  closed 

Monday  to  Friday 

8:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturtay/Sunday/Labor  Day 

Section  closed 

None 

Human  Resources  report 


Mother's  Day... 

THE 

t'T'i  TrTiTT^T  ^ 

put  a little  spice  in  her  life. 

vSn  VJ  ( 1 p] 

Selection  of  loose  leaf  teas 

♦ Swiss  water  process  decaf 
coffee  ♦ Gourmet  coffees  & 
teas*  Jellies  & jams  ♦ Spices 

TAKE  OUT  COFFEE,  TEA, 

IAMAICAN  PATTIES,  MUFFINS 

AND  MORE! 

45  Cork  Street  E.  Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

Mon.-Thurs.  9-5:30  ♦ Fri.  9-9  ♦ Sat,  9-5 

Appointments 

Carla  Bradshaw  will  change 
employment  from  clerk  2 in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  to  alumni 
officer  in  the  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs  May  1 1. 

Tom  Dean  of  Guelph  has  been 
appointed  programmer/analyst  in 
University  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Prof.  Wayne  Martin  has  been 
reappointed  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Population  Medicine  for 
a five-year  term  beginning  July  1 . 


Retirements 

Prof.  Victor  Chanasyk  has 
retired  from  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  after  30 
years  with  the  University. 

Maxine  Crispin,  a 17-year 
employee,  has  retired  from  the 
veterinary  science  library. 

At  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science’s  livestock 
centre,  Bruce  McLean  has  retired 
after  35  years  with  the  University 
and  Sam  Cole  has  retired  after  24 
years. 

Prof.  Tom  Hulland,  Pathology, 


HAVING  A GARAGE  SALE? 

Why  not  advertise  in  At  Guelph 

Call  Ext.  6581  FREE  to  members  of  the  University 

‘limits  apply 


Wellington  Early  Learning  Centres  Inc. 

A non-profit  community  group  dedicated  to  providing 
quality  childcare  in  Guelph  since  1986. 

♦ TWO  LOCATIONS  ♦ 

COLLEGE  KING 

Early  Learning  Centre  Early  Learning  Centre 

College  Aye.  at  Hanlon  King  St.  between  Eramoaa  & Grange 

CURRENTLY  ACCEPTING  REGISTRATIONS 
FOR  CHILDREN  2 1/2  TO  5 YEARS  OF  AGE 

Morning/atternoon/tuli  day  programs  * small  group  learning  centres 
nurturing  environment  * lully  qualified  ECE  teachers 
day  & Held  trips  4-  inside  & outside  play 

FOB  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  CONTACT  ALLISON  OR  DIANNE  763-5540 

- Go  Wild  For  Mom! 


Mon  - Thur  10-6 
Friday  10-9 
Sat.  9-5 


Distinctive  Nature  Gifts 

Bird  Houses,  Hummingbird  & Seed 
Feeders,  Nature  Shirts,  Birdbaths, 
Books,  Binoculars,  Pins,  Tapes/CD's, 
Suncatchers,  and  lots  more! 


Drop  By 

For  In-Store  Specials! 

951  Gordon  Street  * Guelph  * 821-BIRD 
(Gordon  & Kortright) 


has  retired  after  35  years  at 
Guelph. 

Alice  Austin,  a 24-year 
employee  of  the  University,  has 
retired  from  Physical  Resources. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  May  1.  the  following  op- 
portunity was  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 

Child  Care  Teachers,  Toddler 
and  Preschool  Programs,  U of  G 
Child-Care  Centre,  contractually 
limited,  three  positions.  Normal 
hiring  range:  $25,937  to  $32,421 
(subject  to  review).  □ 


Police  beat 


University  Police  investigated  the 
following  occurrences  in  March. 

Disturbances  and  malicious 
damage:  Twelve  disturbances 
were  investigated  and  30  inci- 
dents of  damage  were  reported. 
The  damage  totalled  $3,256. 

Harassment  and  assaults:  Four 
assault  complaints  were  inves- 
tigated, along  with  four  harass- 
ment complaints  and  two 
obscene/nuisance  telephone  calls. 

Liquor/drug-related  offences: 
Police  issued  four  charges  of  un- 
lawfully having  liquor  in  public 
and  two  charges  of  being  intoxi- 
cated in  a public  place. 

Thefts:  Fifty-three  cases  of  theft 
involving  University  and  private 
property  were  reported.  Valued  at 
$15,384,  this  property  included 
bicycles,  clothing,  cash  and  a 
computer.  One  case  of  fraud  was 
investigated. 

Trespassing:  Police  inves- 
tigated 1 1 suspicious  persons, 
resulting  in  three  warnings,  one 
charge  and  one  summons. 

Alarms:  Police  responded  to 
nine  electronic  alarms  for  emer- 
gency personal  assistance,  eight 
of  which  were  false,  13  false 
phone  alarms  and  25  fire  alarms, 
nine  of  which  were  false. 

Vehicle  offences:  Ten  motor 
vehicle  collisions  were  inves- 
tigated, including  one  hit-and-run 
accident.  □ 


FOR  SALE 

100-y ear-old  house  in  old  section  of 
Preston,  Cambridge  on  a 160x55  ft. 
treed  lot.  Great  family  area  with  fine 
school  1/2  block  away.  Twenty 
minutes  from  the  University.  Home 
features  four  bedrooms,  two  baths, 
woodstove,  hi-efficiency  gas  heat, 
new  water  softener,  large  deck, 
built-in  library  and  newly  done 
European  kitchen.  Asking  $145,000. 

Ext.  4800  or  1-653-7863 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  May  7 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Guelph  Children  Singers  perform 
Edward  Johnson  Vignettes  at  7 : 1 5 
p.m.  at  Edward  Johnson  Public 
School.  Admission  is  free.  The 
Edward  Johnson  vocal  competi- 
tion moves  into  the  semi-finals  at 
8 p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 
Lecture  - Feminist  writer  and 
former  British  Columbia  MLA 
Rosemary  Brown  will  discuss 
“Three  Steps  Forward,  Two  Steps 
Back,”  the  struggle  for  equality 
within  the  socio-political  context 
of  Canadian  society,  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Peter  Clark  Hall.  The  talk  is  part 
of  the  “Women  and  Therapy” 
conference  running  May  7 to  9 on 
campus.  Admission  to  the  lecture 
is  $10  at  the  door. 

Friday,  May  8 

Cycling  Club  - Join  the  club  for  a 
25-kilometre  off-road  ride,  leav- 
ing at  5 p.m.  from  the  UC  south 
doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Cana- 
dian pianist  Angela  Hewitt  gives 
a solo  recital  that  includes  sonatas 
by  Beethoven  and  Barber  and  a 
commissioned  work  by  Canadian 
composer  Oskar  Morawetz.  It 
begins  at  8 p.m.  at  Chalmers 
United  Church.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  821-7570. 

Saturday,  May  9 

Scottish  Workshop  - Discover 
the  Scottish  experience  with  a 
series  of  workshops  today  and 
tomorrow.  Topics  include  “In- 
vaders of  Scotland,”  “Folk  Belief 
and  Popular  Culture”  and  “An  In- 
troduction to  Gaelic.”  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  6528. 
Concert  - The  Scottish  studies 
program  presents  Gaberlunzie  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Creelman  Hall.  Tick- 
ets are  $15.50  at  the  UC  box  of- 
fice. 


Worship 


Roman  Catholic  mass  is  cele- 
brated Sunday  at  10  a.m.  and 
Thursday  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Global  Justice,  a discussion  of 
global  justice  needs  in  our  chang- 
ing world,  is  Tuesday  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
is  Wednesday  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  runs  Fridays  at  noon 
in  UC  533.  □ 


Senate  notes 


The  following  committees  are 
scheduled  to  meet  May  14:  the 
Bylaws  and  Membership  Com- 
mittee at  9:30  a.m.  and  the  Smith 
Commission  Review  Committee 
at  1:10  p.m. 

On  May  19,  the  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  Committee  meets  at  2 
p.m.  and  Senate  holds  its  monthly 
meeting  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  1 13  of 
the  MacNaughton  Building. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  May  20 
are  the  Policies  and  Procedures 
Committee  at  9:10  a.m.  and  the 
Committee  on  University  Plan- 
ning at  2:10  p.m. 

The  following  committees  meet 
May  21:  the  International  Ac- 
tivities Committee  at  9:10  a.m. 
and  the  Smith  Commission 
Review  Committee  at  10:10  a.m. 

The  Student  Development  Com- 
mittee meets  May  22  at  2:10 
p.m£J 


Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Fi- 
nalists of  the  Edward  Johnson 
vocal  competition  perform  at  8 
p.m.  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Sunday,  May  10 

Cycling  Club  - The  club  rides  to 
the  Elora  Gorge,  a 59-km  trip. 
Meet  at  10  a.m.  at  the  UC  south 
doors. 

The  Arboretum  - This  week’s 
Sunday  afternoon  walk  explores 
the  beauty  of  woodland  wild- 
flowers.  Meet  at  2 p.m.  at  the  na- 
ture centre. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 
Michael  Bloss,  Patricia  Phillips 
and  John  Tuttle,  winners  of  the 
festival’s  1980  national  organ 
competition,  perform  at  3 p.m.  at 
St.  George’s  Anglican  Church. 
For  ticket  information,  call  821- 
7570. 

Monday,  May  1 1 

Nutrition  Series  - “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional  Strat- 
egies for  Disease  Prevention” 
continues  with  a discussion  of 
“Healthy  Weight:  To  Diet  or  Not 
to  Diet.”  Prof.  Judy  Sheeshka  of 
the  division  of  applied  human 
nutrition  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Studies  is  the  guest 
speaker.  The  talk  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  is  $20. 
Register  at  Ext.  3956. 

Wednesday,  May  13 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - Ken 
Buckley,  Horticultural  Science, 
describes  the  transformation  of 
the  pea  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod 
117. 

Cycling  Club  - A ride  to  Arkell 
and  Aberfoyle  leaves  from  the  UC 
south  doors  at  5 p.m. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Poculi 
Ludique  Societas,  a medieval  and 
Renaissance  group  of  actors  and 
musicians,  presents  the  drama  As- 


sumption of  the  Virgin  at  8 p.m.  at 
Chalmers  United  Church.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Thursday,  May  14 

Lecture  - Yu  Guoyao  discusses 
“Rural  Industries  and  Community 
Development  in  China”  from 
10:30  a.m.  to  noon  in  Horticul- 
tural Science  124. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival 
Canadian  percussion  quintet 
Nexus  performs  at  8 p.m.  at  E.L. 
Fox  Auditorium.  For  ticket  infor- 
mation, call  821-7570. 

Friday,  May  15 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  leaves  at  5 p.m.  from  the 
south  doors  of  the  UC. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
trios  of  Brahms  are  presented 
tonight  and  tomorrow  by  the 
Rembrandt  Trio,  featuring  Gerard 
Kantarjian  on  violin,  Coenraad 
Bloemendal  on  cello  and  Valerie 
Tryon  on  piano.  Tonight’s  special 
guest  is  Joaquin  Valdepenas  on 
clarinet.  The  concert  is  at  8 p.m.  at 
Chalmers  United  Church.  For 
ticket  information,  call  82 1 -7570. 

Saturday,  May  16 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Rembrandt  Trio  completes  its 
presentation  of  Brahms’  trios, 
with  mezzo-soprano  Catherine 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of  Chris 
Briand,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Botany,  is  May  1 1 . 
The  seminar  begins  at  9 a.m.  in 
Axelrod  309,  with  the  defence  at 
1 0 a.m.  in  Axelrod  3 14.  The  thesis 
is  “Architecture  of  Thuja  Occiden- 
talis  (Eastern  White  Cedar),  in 
Relation  to  Habitat.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny.  Mem- 
bers of  the  University  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


vvj 


NATIONAL  VOCAL 
COMPETITION 

Discover  Canada's  most  talented 
young  singers  in  exciting  competition. 

Prizes  Totalling  $19,500 
Semi-Finals 
Thursday,  May  7,  8 p.m. 

Semi  finalists  will  sing  a commissioned  work, 
"Innocence"  by  Canadian  composer 
Andrew  P.  MacDonald 

Finals  & Announcements  of  Prize  Winners 
Saturday,  Mav  9,  8 p.m. 

Finalists  will  perform  with  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony, 

Raffi  Armenian,  conductor 
War  Memorial  Hall,  All  tickets  $8 


Competition  sponsored  by: 


DOFASCO 


Visit:  Guelph  Spring  Festival  Box  Office, 

21  Macdonell  Street 
Phone:  821-7570 


Robbin  and  Fredrick  Rizner  on 
horn . The  concert  begins  at  3 p.m. 
at  Chalmers  United  Church.  The 
Winnipeg  Singers  offer  a choral 
concert  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady.  For  ticket  information, 
call  821-7570. 

Sunday,  May  17 

Cycling  Club  - To  join  the  7 1-km 
ride  to  West  Montrose,  meet  at  the 
UC  front  entrance  at  10  a.m. 

The  Arboretum  - Introduce 
yourself  to  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  spring  flowers  at  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  walk  beginning  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  May  19 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Edward  Johnson  music  competi- 
tion, featuring  young  local 


musicians  competing  in  voice, 
bowed  strings,  piano  and  in- 
strumental, runs  today  and  tomor- 
row at  7 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107. 
For  ticket  information,  call  82 1 - 
7570. 

Wednesday,  May  20 

Plant  Physiology  Program  - The 
series  concludes  with  a panel  dis- 
cussion of  “Is  Sustainable  Agri- 
culture Sustainable?”  Moderated 
by  Prof.  Gerritt  Hofstra.  Environ- 
mental Biology,  the  panel  con- 
sists of  Profs.  Ann  Clark.  Crop 
Science:  Glenn  Fox,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business:  Paul 
Voroney,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence. and  Gord  Surgeoner.  En- 
vironmental Biology.  The  dis- 
cussion begins  at  3 p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 117. 


TRADUCTEURS- 


BOSFORD  I 

TRANSLATORS 


♦ top  quality  translation  ♦ specializing  in  English  to 
French  ♦ technical/scientific  terminology  or  trade 
jargon  ♦ Hard  copy  and  diskette  ♦ Very  competitive 
prices  ♦ Free  estimates 

64  Albert  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario  NIG  1C8 
Phone:  (519)  823-8962  Fax:  (519)  766-9573 


All  the  ingredients 

fora 

Perfect  Meal 


the  selection . 


i 


, Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

' 12p.m.-2p.m.  ♦ $895 


Buffet  dinner 

7 days  a week  ♦ $1 1 99 
\\  All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carte 
' menu  available. 


Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m. -2 p.m.  ♦$1 195 


the  service . . . 

Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . . 


A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  for  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  service,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  tor  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN 

_Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
5^  Guelph,  Ontario 
Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 
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Notices 


Tennis  Club  meets 

If  you’re  interested  in  becoming 
a member  of  the  U of  G Tennis 
Chib,  you  can  sign  up  May  1 1 
from  1 1 :30  ajn.  to  2 p.m.  in  die 
UC  courtyard.  The  club  will  also 
hold  a general  meeting  at  6:30 
p.m.  in  Room  202  of  the  Ath- 
letics Centre.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Prof.  Reg  Lo, 
Microbiology,  Ext.  3363. 

Work  relaxed 

The  Stress  Management  and 
High  Performance  Clinic  will 
bold  noon-hour  and  evening 
classes  this  spring.  “Work 
Relaxed,”  a modified  class  of- 
fering a variety  of  short,  effec- 
tive techniques  to  help  you  be 
more  relaxed  and  mentally 
focused  at  work,  runs  Tuesdays 
at  noon  in  Room  442  of  the 
University  Centre.  It  begins 
May  26  and  costs  $65  general, 
$25  for  students.  Full  evening 
classes  run  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  from  8 to  9 pan.  for 
12  sessions  beginning  May  21. 
Cost  is  $95  general,  $25  for  stu- 
dents. Pick  up  a registration 
form  at  the  Connection  Desk  on 
Level  3 of  the  University  Centre 
or  mail  your  fees  and  class  time 
to  Evelyn  Bird,  Student  Affaire, 
UC  Level  4.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext  2662. 

Watereolors  on  display 

An  exhibition  of  original  water- 
colors  by  Elizabeth  Johnson  is 
on  display  at  the  Faculty  Club 
until  May  29. 


CIBC  summer  hours 

Counter  service  at  the  CIBC 
branch  in  the  University  Centre 
will  switch  to  summer  hours 
May  19.  Until  Aug.  7,  the 
counter  will  be  open  only  Mon- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday  from 
1 1 :30  am.  to  1 :30  p.m.  It  will  be 
closed  from  Aug.  10  to  21. 
Regular  hours  — - weekdays 
from  1 1 a.m.to2p.m. — resume 
Aug.  24.  The  automated  tellere 
and  instant  update  machine  will 
remain  open  at  all  times. 

Father/daughter  study 

A graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies 
working  with  Prof.  Claude 
Guldner  wants  to  interview 
women  between  the  ages  of  35 
and  45  and  their  fathers  about 
the  father/daughter  relationship. 
For  more  information,  call 
Dorothy  Goettler  at  Ext.  6427. 

House  tour 

The  Elora  Festival  is  holding  its 
1992  house  tour  May  9 from  10 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $10.  For 
ticket  information,  call  846- 
0331. 

Flexible  child  care 

The  U of  G Child-Care  Centre 
offers  a flexible  program  for 
kindergarten  children  and  is 
now  accepting  registration  for 
September  1992.  The  centre  will 
hold  an  information  session 
May  19  from  7:30  to  9 p.m.  Call 
Ext  2682  for  more  information. 


Don’t  toss  that  cardboard  away! 


There  ’ s now  another  reason  for  not 
throwing  those  cardboard  boxes 
into  the  campus  garbage  dump- 
ster money. 

As  of  April  1,  recyclables  such 
as  corrugated  cardboard,  tires  and 
wood  are  no  longer  being  ac- 
cepted at  the  regular  landfill  areas 
for  the  city  of  Guelph.  Instead, 
they  are  being  diverted  to  recy- 
cling areas. 

After  Oct.  1 , garbage  loads  that 
contain  the  banned  materials  will 
be  liable  to  fines  of  up  to  three 
times  the  tipping  fee. 

To  avoid  increasing  waste-dis- 
posal costs  under  the  new  system, 
U of  G has  set  up  extra  collection 
bins  for  corrugated  cardboard, 
says  Paul  Cook,  materials  han- 
dling supervisor.  There  are  now  a 
total  of  21  places  on  campus 
where  clean,  flattened  cardboard 
will  be  accepted. 

In  addition.  Physical  Resources 
has  set  up  a system  for  collecting 
wood  and  drywall.  And  for  a 
nominal  fee,  tires  from  depart- 
mental vehicles  can  be  dropped 
off  at  Vehicle  Services  for  recy- 
cling. 

University  personnel  will  have  a 
few  months  to  get  used  to  separat- 
ing their  recyclables  because  the 
period  from  April  to  October  is  a 
grace  period  for  landfill  users. 
Loads  that  contain  the  banned  ma- 
terials will  bring  warnings  only. 

After  Oct.  1 , a system  of  warn- 
ings and  fines  goes  into  effect.  A 
warning  will  be  given  for  the  first 
load  that  is  dumped  in  the  landfill 
and  found  to  contain  banned 
materials. 


The  second  occurrence  brings  a 
notice  of  violation  and  a charge  of 
two  or  three  times  the  regular  fee 
for  the  whole  load. 

The  third  and  subsequent  occur- 


rences bring  a notice,  a fine  and  a 
ban  from  using  the  landfill  for  two 
weeks. 

For  more  information  about  the 
materials  ban,  call  Ext.  2054.  □ 


Magnolia  trees  bloom 


The  belle  of  the  south,  the  saucer 
magnolia  ( Magnolia  soulan- 
giana)  is  in  flower  this  week. 
This  small  spreading  tree  with 
multiple  stems  produces  flowers 
before  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  tulip-shaped,  with 
white  petals  stained  rose  at  the 
base,  and  last  for  several  days  if 
the  weather  is  cool. 

The  tree  can  be  found  north  of 
the  OVC  Pathology  Building 
facing  College  Avenue  and  be- 
tween the  President’s  House 
and  Lambton  Hall.  The 
Lambton  Hall  trees  are  more 
than  60  years  old;  they  were 
moved  to  that  location  from  the 
site  of  the  McLaughlin  Building 
in  1966. 

The  serviceberry  or  Saskatoon 
( Amelanchier ) is  a shrub  that 
bears  first  white  flowers,  then 
fruit.  The  berry  is  popular  in 
Western  Canada  for  pie  and 
jelly  making.  The  shrubs  are 


scattered  around  campus  and  at- 
tract wildlife. 

The  flowering  quince 
( Chaenomelesspeciosa ) should 
also  be  in  bloom.  A member  of 
the  rose  family  that  produces 
yellow  edible  fruit  in  the  fall,  it 
has  bright,  rose-like  flowers  on 
shrubby  plants.  Look  for  red 
blooms  south  of  Day  Hall, 
orange  blooms  between  Mac- 
donald Hall  and  Lennox- 
Addington  Hall  and  white 
blooms  in  the  courtyard  of  Len- 
nox-Addington  and  adjacent  to 
the  stadium  walk  north  of  the 
utilities  plant. 

The  many  crabapple  trees  on 
campus  should  be  flowering 
soon.  The  oldest  crabapple  on 
campus  is  the  Siberian  crab  (Af. 
baccata)  on  Johnston  Green. 
Also  worth  noticing  are  the 
Dolgo  crabapple  trees  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Athletics 
Centre.  □ 
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ALUMNI  CAREER  PLANNING 
WEEKEND  WORKSHOP 
JUNE  26,  27  & 28 

► The  Program 

This  highly  successful  workshop,  developed  by  Sharon  Crozier.  Ph.D.. 

University  Counselling  Services.  University  of  Calgary,  is  the  first 
step  for  an  alumnus  who  is  considering  a career  move.  The 
weekend  (Friday  evening  through  Sunday  afternoon)  will  consist 
of  group  presentations  conducted  by  Dr.  Crozier.  with  smaller 
working  groups  acilitated  by  professional  counsellors  from  the 
University  of  Gi'Uph  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre. 

Discussion,  structured  exercises  and  experiential  activities  will  ead 
alumni  to  gain  insight  into  a personal  career/lifestyle  analysis  and  I 
assessment  career  information  resources,  networking  skills  and 
much  more 


MOVE 


No  matter  what  their  age.  career  stage  or  reason  for  transition,  each 
participant  will  find  this  workshop  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  develop  a personal  action  plan  - and  chan  their  next  move. 

► Pre-Testing 

In  order  to  provide  individualized  career  information,  registrants 
are  required  to  attend  one  of  two  pre-testing  sessions.  The  Strong- 
CampbeD  Interest  Inventory  and  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator 
will  be  administered  and  results  tabulated  prior  to  the  workshop. 
Pre-testing  dates  are  as  follows-. 

Tbronto:  Wednesday,  May  27,  1992;  7:00  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m.. 
Holiday  Inn,  Yorkdale. 

Guelph:  Thursday.  June  4.  1992;  7:00  p.m.  - 8:30  p.m.; 
University  Centre 

► Fee 

The  registration  fee  of  $225*  includes  administration  and  tabulation 
of  the  Strong-Campbell  Interest  Inventory  and  the  Myers-Briggs 
Type  Indicator,  materials,  two  lunches  and  refreshment  breaks. 
Tuition  fees  in  excess  of  S100  are  income  tax  deductible. 
Enrolment  is  limited  to  20  registrants. 

Sponsored  by  University  of  Guelph  Alumni  Association . 


REGISTRATION  FORM  ► Alumni  Career  Planning  Weekend  Workshop 

□ Register  me  for  the  Alumni  Career  Planning  Ufcekfnd  ttbrkshop.  )une  26  - 28.  1942 

□ 1 am  in  teres  red  In  attending  this  workshop  but  am  unable  to  attend  on  the  dale  offered.  Please  inform  me  of  future  workshops. 

N*me 
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Windshield  Repair 
Safety  Glass 

(For  Heavy  Duty  Equip.,  etc.) 
Mobile  Service 
(At  No  Extra  Cost) 

Sun  Roofs 


| Auto  Upholstery 
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I Convertible  Tops 
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Locally  turned  and  operated 


837-2690 

660-A  IMPERIAL  RD.  N. 

(Between  Woodlawn  & Speedvale) 

“WE’RE  OPEN  SATURDAY  MORNINGS  TOO!" 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SEMINAR  YOU  WILL  ATTEND  IN  1992 


A SPECIAL  INVITATION 

••••••••••• 

STRATEGIES  FOR  THE  COMING  BOOM 

by  Gordon  Pape 

EMPHASIZING: 

✓ Why  the  Nineties  look  good 

✓ The  Investment  areas  most 
likely  to  profit 

✓ The  importance  & risk  of 
growth  securities 

✓ Winning  stock  market  strategies 


Midland  Walwyn  Capital  Inc.  in  association  with 
Global  Strategy  Investment  Funds  & Spectrum/Bullock  Funds 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1992 

7:30  p.m.  (Registration  at  7:00  p.m.) 

Holiday  Inn 

601  Scottdale  Drive  at  Stone  Road,  Guelph,  Ont. 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 


Clara  M.  Marett 


CONTACT:  822-8830  TO  RESERVE  YOUR  SEATS 


Thought  for  the  week 

Happiness  is  good  health  and  a had  memory. 

Ingrid  Be 
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Last  call 
for  surveys 

The  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Pensions  reminds  all  pen- 
sion recipents  that  their 
responses  to  last  month’ s pen- 
sion survey  are  still  being  ac- 
cepted even  though  the  April 
28  deadline  has  passed. 
Anyone  needing  help  in  com- 
pleting the  survey  should  call 
task  force  member  Kathleen 
Hyland  at  5 1 9-824-4 1 20,  Ext. 
2923.0 
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The  students’  choice 


Why  are  these  men  smiling?  Because  they’ve  been  chosen  teachers 
of  the  year  by  the  Central  Student  Association.  From  left  are  Profs. 


Phil  Sweeny,  Microbiology,  and  Evan  Legakis  and  Helier  Robinson, 
Philosophy.  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Women  need  to  publicize  positive  side  of  feminism:  Brown 


by  Mary  Dickieson 
University  Communications 

Women  need  to  talk  more  about  feminism 
to  publicize  the  positive  aspects  of  an  ideol- 
ogy that  has  been  a powerful  force  in  bring- 
ing improvements  to  the  quality  of  women’s 
lives. 

That’s  what  writer,  former  politician  and 
U of  G honorary  degree  recipient 
Rosemary  Brown  told  delegates  at  last 
week’s  Women  and  Therapy  Conference 
on  campus. 

Women  need  to  talk  about  feminism  to 
begin  the  process  of  reshaping  its  definition 
of  equality  in  terms  of  racial  tolerance,  said 
Brown,  who  is  a special  ambassador  for 
Match  International,  a non-go vemmental 
development  agency  that  concentrates  its 
support  on  women.  Equality  does  not  mean 
sameness,  whether  you’re  talking  about 
gender  or  color,  she  said. 

Racial  issues  were  an  underlying  theme 
throughout  Brown’s  speech  and  seemed 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  questioners,  but 
her  presentation  was  really  a refutation  of 
the  claim  that  feminism  is  dying.  And  her 
arguments  were  based  on  a brief  history 
lesson  that  outlined  the  central  features  of 


the  women’s  movement  in  North  America 
and  highlighted  some  of  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  suffrage  movement  was  the  first 
wave  of  feminist  activities,  based  on  the 
procurement  of  legislated  rights  for 
women,  she  said.  But  a setback  occurred 
during  the  economic  depression  of  the 
1930s,  when  closing  doors  forced  women 
back  into  unemployment  and  dependency. 

Second  wave  of  feminism 

The  second  wave  of  feminist  activity  fol- 
lowed the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
United  States,  said  Brown.  That’s  when 
many  women  began  to  question  their  invol- 
vement in  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  an 
entire  race  of  people  when  their  own  posi- 
tion in  society  was  tenuous.  These  second- 
wave  efforts  were  aimed  at  achieving 
equality  rather  than  rights,  she  said. 

“Equality  as  an  idea  now  permeates  every 
aspect  of  our  lives”  and  will  not  be  easily 
uprooted  by  hard  economic  times,  said 
Brown.  Second-wave  feminists  have  built 
safeguards  into  the  system  that  will  prevent 
the  kind  of  setbacks  seen  in  the  1930s.  she 
said.  The  women’s  movement  now  has  a 


global  awareness  and  a network  of  feminist 
supporters  around  the  world  whose  efforts 
support  each  other. 

Today’s  feminists  are  committed  to  never 
relaxing  their  vigilance  in  the  struggle  for 
equality,  she  said.  “Feminism  is  not  a docile 
force.” 

In  addition,  said  Brown,  the  priority  given 
to  equality  has  expanded  feminist  analysis 
to  include  race  and  class,  as  well  as  gender 
differences.  Many  early  feminists  were 
wrong  to  assume  that  being  a feminist 
meant  being  non-racist,  she  said. 

When  questioned  about  recent  racial  dis- 
turbances in  Toronto,  Brown  said  these 
eruptions  are  the  result  of  underlying  ten- 
sions caused  by  ongoing  racism  in  society. 
Much  of  the  racial  unrest  now  being  seen 
stems  from  society’s  ongoing  denial  of  ra- 
cial intolerance,  she  said. 

Canadians  applaud  their  multiculturalism 
with  the  mistaken  belief  that  it’s  the  same 
thing  as  anti-racism,  said  Brown.  In  reality, 
the  first  is  a statement  of  fact  and  the  second 
is  a way  of  dealing  with  the  negative 
aspects  of  being  a nation  of  many  cultures. 

“People  who  don’t  want  to  deal  with 
racism  have  used  the  multicultural  label 


incorrectly,”  she  said. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  both  society  and  in  the 
feminist  movement  has  been  to  permit  so- 
cial change  without  healing,  said  Brown. 
Schools,  police,  social  institutions  and  the 
justice  system  are  not  prepared  for  the  tur- 
moil now  erupting. 

Social  change  and  healing 

The  need  for  healing  brought  Brown  full 
circle  to  the  theme  of  this  year’s  Women 
and  Therapy  Conference  — “Healing  and 
Social  Change.”  Her  keynote  lecture  set  the 
tone  for  more  than  500  participants  who 
spent  the  next  two  days  talking  about  the 
political,  economic,  social  and  psychologi- 
cal issues  that  affect  women's  lives. 

Workshops  covered  topics  as  diverse  as 
anti-racist  feminist  therapy,  the  healing  of 
abusing  men,  multiple  personality  as  an 
outcome  of  child  abuse,  problems  facing 
native  women,  political  advocacy  and  the 
therapy  of  journal  writing. 

The  conference  is  sponsored  biennially 
by  U of  G’s  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 
Centre,  the  women's  studies  program  and 
the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University.  O 
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Letters  to  the  editor 


If  it’s  a Friday,  you  must  wait  until 


We  should  all 
make  sacrifices 

In  the  April  20  issue  of  At  Guelph, 
the  headline  for  the  lead  story  read 
“Faculty  Contributions  Sought  to 
Avoid  Layoffs.”  I saw  red  (anger, 
anger,  anger!)  and,  as  is  my  wont, 
wrote  a letter  to  various  members 
of  the  administration:  President 
Brian  Segal,  Academic  Vice- 
President  Jack  MacDonald; 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration;  Prof.  Joseph 
Tindale,  president  of  the  U of  G 
Faculty  Association;  Diane  Boyd, 
president  of  the  U of  G Staff  As- 
sociation; Prof.  Ernest  Dalrymple- 
Alford,  chair  of  the  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  Graduate 
Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod.  The 
following  letter  is  basically  the 
same  as  the  one  sent  to  the  powers 
that  be  at  U of  G. 

We,  the  faculty  and,  I guess  I 
could  also  say,  the  staff,  are  sym- 
pathetic to  the  position  of  U of  G 
and  other  Ontario  universities. 
But  we  have  no  idea  where  in  the 
budget  the  $2-milIion  shortfall  is 
or  why  it  is. 

In  most  companies,  a list  of  ex- 
penditures for  last  year  and  the 
last  three  months  and  the  planned 
spending  for  the  next  year  are 
provided.  Because  this  has  not 
been  forthcoming  at  Guelph,  there 
is  much  suspicion  about  Univer- 
sity spending  — suspicion  that 
need  not  be. 

The  headline  in  At  Guelph 
should  have  read:  “Administra- 
tion, Faculty  and  Staff  Contribu- 
tions Sought  to  Avoid  Layoffs.”  Is 
the  administration  willing  to 
donate  a month’s  salary?  Have 
they  examined  their  secretarial 
help,  their  infrastructure? 

I made  the  suggestion  of  donat- 
ing a month’s  salary  to  the 
University  at  a recent  Department 
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of  Botany  faculty  meeting  and  got 
a negative  response.  But  I think  if 
the  details  of  the  budget  were 
available  and  if  we  knew  that  the 
administration  was  also  willing  to 
suffer,  the  response  would  have 
been  different. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the 
Department  of  Botany  has  built  up 
an  efficient  office  staff  and  a 
group  of  technicians  who  help 
teach  undergraduate  labs  and 
work  in  the  greenhouse  and  her- 
barium. We  need  that  infrastruc- 
ture to  do  our  jobs  efficiently.  We 
need  that  infrastructure  to  main- 
tain the  high  teaching  standard  at 
the  undergraduate  level  that 
prospective  students  have  come  to 
expect.  We  need  that  infrastruc- 
ture as  much  as  we  need  the  facul- 
ty- 

I am  a relative  newcomer  to  the 
Guelph  campus  and  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  library  acquisitions 
and  by  the  fact  that  undergrad- 
uates are  exposed  to  a variety  of 
teaching  labs.  I am  willing  to 
donate  a month’s  salary  to  keep 
. these  assets  in  place.  Would  I have 
the  guarantee  that  my  money 
would  go  for  this  purpose?  (I  use 
the  word  donate;  for  such  an  ac- 
tion, part  of  my  money  would  be 
returned  as  a tax  rebate.) 

1 plead  with  the  administration. 
Please  open  the  University  books 
to  appropriate  persons  repre- 
senting the  faculty  and  staff  as- 
sociations. Let  us  know  you  are 
sincere  in  maintaining  Guelph’s 
stature  as  a University.  Let  us 
know  that  in  asking  us  to  sacrifice, 
all  members  of  the  administration 
are  willing  to  sacrifice,  too. 

Come  on,  everyone,  let’s  pull 
together  — administration,  facul- 
ty, staff  and  grad  students.  It  is  our 
University.  We  are  part  of  the  in- 


frastructure that  will  help  Ontario 
— Canada  — us  — survive  into 
the  next  century.  The  employees 
of  Lakehead  University  (all  of 
them  from  the  president  on  down) 
have  decided  to  donate  one 
week’s  salary  to  the  university. 
Can  we  do  the  same? 

Prof.  Ann  Oaks 
Department  of  Botany 

Not  a serious 
research  library 

The  April  20  issue  of  At  Guelph 
carries  an  article  (together  with  a 
front-page  picture)  about  addi- 
tions to  the  University  archives. 
The  impression  that  may  be  left — 
the  impression  that  is  certainly  in- 
tended — is  that  we  here  at  Guelph 
have  a serious  research  library. 

But  this  article  is  a Potemkin 
Village.  The  library  may  be  ade- 
quate for  undergraduate  use,  but 
for  serious  scholars  — certainly 
those  in  the  humanities  — it  is 
quite  inadequate. 

What  is  unfortunate  is  that 
library  policies  seem  designed  to 
make  a bad  situation  worse.  I will 
assign  no  blame  to  our  people  for 
the  appalling  interlibrary  loan  sys- 
tem, which  is  slow  (even  by 
Canadian  standards)  and  has  an 
efficiency  reminiscent  of  Russia 
under  the  Soviets.  But  I will 
criticize  the  policy  of  replacing 
hard  copies  of  the  journals  with 
microfilm,  rendering  their  use  es- 
thetically  disgusting  and  intellec- 
tually inconvenient. 

Even  more,  I deplore  the  moving 
of  so  many  books  into  storage, 
then  making  it  so  difficult  to  recall 
them.  If  you  find  you  need  to  look 
at  a book  at  9:30  a.m.  one  day,  you 
must  wait  until  noon  the  next  day. 


Monday.  Heaven  help  you  if  it’s  a 
long  weekend  or  if  you  want  to 
look  through  a run  of  articles  in  a 
journal,  going  from  one  reference 
to  the  next. 

Serious  scholars  soon  learn  they 
must  get  a card  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  library  network  — 
which  is  serious  about  scholarship 
— and  buy  a packet  of  tickets  for 
the  GO  train. 

In  no  sense  are  my  criticisms 
intended  to  reflect  on  the  people 
who  work  on  the  front  line  in  the 
library.  They  are  invariably  cour- 
teous and  helpful,  well  beyond  the 
strict  call  of  duty. 

Prof.  Michael  Ruse 
Philosophy  and  Zoology 

Who’s  looking 
out  for  us? 

Temporary  employees  on  campus 
recently  received  a letter  from  Stu 
Brennan,  manager  of  employee 
relations,  about  our  hours  of  work. 

According  to  the  collective 
agreement  worked  out  between 
the  University  and  the  U of  G 
Staff  Association,  temporary 
employees  cannot  work  more 
than  24  hours  a week.  The  inter- 
esting parts  of  Brennan's  letter  are 
these  two  phrases:  “We  are  forced 
to  reduce  your  hours  to  24  hours 
or  less  per  week  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  collective  agree- 
ment” and  “we  would  be  prepared 
to  continue  your  temporary  full- 
time employment  for  35  hours  per 
week.” 

I discovered,  after  writing  to 
Brennan,  that  this  does  not  mean 
he  is  going  to  allow  us  to  work  35 
hours  a week  even  though  he  can 
only  pay  us  for  24,  or  that  he  is 
going  to  allow  us  to  work  only  24 
hours  a week  but  still  pay  us  for 
35. 

To  make  this  memo  clear  to  all 
temporary  employees,  the  follow- 
ing sentence  needed  only  to  be 
added:  “When  your  contract 
comes  up  for  renewal,  you  will 
either  have  to  take  an  11 -day 
break  in  service  to  continue  work- 
ing 35  hours  a week  or  your  hours 
will  have  to  be  reduced  to  24 
hours  a week.” 

It  was  confusing  for  all  tem- 
porary employees  to  receive  this 
memo.  And  when  we  went  to  our 
supervisors  for  answers,  they 


didn’t  have  any  because  this  was 
the  first  time  they  had  seen  the 
memo,  too.  If  this  is  our  employee 
relations  department,  no  wonder 
there  are  many  confused  and  upset 
employees  on  campus.  Obvious- 
ly, Brennan  doesn’t  take  his  role 
as  employee  relations  manager 
very  seriously  if  he  is  willing  to 
send  out  a memo  that  causes  so 
much  anxiety,  then  is  not  avail- 
able to  answer  questions.  I feel  for 
the  people  in  his  office  who  ended 
up  taking  all  the  heat  over  this. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
temporary  employees  all  pay  $10 
a month  to  the  UGS  A for  the  same 
rights  that  permanent  staff 
receive.  When  I called  the  as- 
sociation to  find  out  what  recourse 
I had  with  regards  to  the  memo 
from  Brennan,  they  didn’t  seem  to 
have  any  answers  for  me. 

When  I asked  what  kind  of 
protection  I was  getting  for  my 
$10,  the  answer  was  this:  “We 
ensure  that  you,  as  a temporary 
employee  and  a member  of  the 
Staff  Association,  receive  the 
same  rate  of  pay  in  the  job  you  are 
covering  as  would  a permanent 
employee.”  That  is  wonderful 
protection,  but  I still  have  no 
recourse  with  regards  to  getting 
my  hours  cut  and  being  bumped 
out  of  a job  I have  been  doing  and 
doing  very  well. 

I don’t  know  about  the  rest  of  the 
temporary  employees  on  campus, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
people  looking  out  for  my  inter- 
ests are  myself  and  my  super- 
visors. Unfortunately,  my  super- 
visors haven’t  received  any 
information  about  the  situation  or 
when  there  will  be  another 
development  in  this  further  power 
play  between  the  UGSA  and  the 
University  corporation. 

Joy  Steele 
Liaison  Office 


Obituary 

Dorothy  Blewett,  a clerk  in 
Student  Housing  Services, 
died  May  6 at  the  age  of  56. 
She  had  worked  at  the 
University  for  20 years.  She  is 
survived  by  her  brother, 
Ernie,  of  Guelph.  Memorial 
donations  may  be  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society.  □ 
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A global  answer 
to  your  RRSP 
investment  needs. 


Qara  M.  Marett 

International  Diversification  from  Global  Strategy  Funds. 

A‘  Midland  Walwyn,  we  don't  believe  in  off-the-shelf  RRSP  solutions. 

Instead,  we  custom-tailor  a portfolio  of  investments  to  meet  your  individual 
requirements.  Which  is  one  of  the  reasons  we're  recommending  Global 
Strategy  Investment  Funds  for  1991  and  1992  RRSP  applications. 

"Global"  is  the  key  word.  Because  the  managers  at  the  worldwide  Rothschild 
organization  advise  on  the  direction  of  a family  of  mutual  funds  specializing  in 
a full  range  of  investments  (stocks,  bonds,  real  estate  and  more)  as  well  as  inter- 
national markets  (The  World,  The  Americas,  Europe,  and  The  Far  East).  So  we 
can  choose  from  a full  range  of  well-managed  alternatives,  structured  for  the 
future,  and  designed  to  meet  your  risk  and  return  requirements. 

MIDLAND  WALWYN 

INDIVIDUAL  FINANCIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Clara  M.  Marett  BA  Queen’s,  MA  Guelph 
822-8830 
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Campus  drug  plan 
switches  to  generics 


Anne  of  Green  Gables  goes  to  canvas 


An  addition  to  U of  G's  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery 
Collection  arrived  last  week  in  the  form  of  a limited- 
edition  print.  Above,  artist  Carl  Barnhart  and  Doris 
Barber,  owner  of  the  Barber  Gallery,  donate  a copy 


of  I'm  Anne  of  Green  Gables,  the  first  in  a series 
commissioned  from  Barnhart  to  follow  Anne’s  life 
as  depicted  in  Montgomery's  beloved  novels. 

Pholo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Get  it  in  gear!  Ride  a bike  to  work 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

A recent  change  to  the  Univer- 
sity’s extended  health-care  plan 
will  help  contain  costs  by  ensuring 
that  plan  members  use  lower- 
priced  generic  drug  equivalents. 

The  plan  will  no  longer  cover  the 
cost  of  many  name-brand  pre- 
scription drugs  unless  the  brand  is 
specified  by  the  doctor,  says 
Vince  Pellegrino  of  Compensa- 
tion and  Benefits  in  Human 
Resources.  Instead,  the  plan  will 
pay  only  the  cost  of  generic 
equivalents. 

The  active  ingredients  of  generic 
drugs  are  identical  to  those  of 
name-brand  drugs,  but  generic 
drugs  can  be  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  cheaper.  They  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  brand-name  drugs  in 
almost  all  cases. 

The  change  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  cost  of  the  drug  plan  has 
been  increasing  at  an  average  of 
more  than  1 7 per  cent  a year  in  the 
last  five  years,  says  Pellegrino.  In 
1991/92,  the  increase  was  39  per 
cent,  with  the  University  paying 
$3  million  in  premiums.  An  in- 
crease of  20  to  30  per  cent  is  ex- 
pected in  1992.  About  60  per  cent 
of  these  costs,  or  about  $47  per 
plan  member  per  month,  are  for 
drugs. 

The  Ontario  Seniors  Drug  Plan 
for  Ontario  residents  over  the  age 
of  65  has  covered  the  cost  of  only 
generic  drugs  for  many  years. 
Many  employers,  including  U of 
G,  are  now  following  suit. 

Some  of  the  most  common  drugs 
dispensed  under  the  plan  will  be 
affected  by  the  change,  says 
Pellegrino.  The  ulcer  medication 


Zantac,  which  costs  $120  per 
prescription,  will  be  replaced  in 
most  cases  by  its  generic 
equivalent,  Renitidine,  which 
costs  $88.  Many  asthma  inhalers 
also  have  generic  equivalents  that 
are  about  40  per  cent  cheaper. 

Because  generics  can  only  be 
produced  for  drugs  that  have  been 
under  patent  for  more  than  17 
years,  many  recently  developed 
drugs  have  no  generic  equivalent. 
There  are  also  no  generics  for  oral 
contraceptives  on  the  market.  In 
cases  such  as  these,  the  cost  for  the 
name-brand  drug  will  be  covered 
by  the  plan,  Pellegrino  says. 

Ontario  pharmacies  are  required 
by  law  to  make  their  customers 
aware  of  any  available  lower- 
priced  generic  drugs. 

In  addition,  he  says,  pharmacists 
in  the  Guelph  and  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  areas  have  been  notified 
about  the  change  in  the 
University’s  plan,  and  they  should 
make  sure  they  dispense  a generic 
drug  when  it  is  available.  Any 
physician  who  wants  a patient  to 
receive  only  a name-brand  drug 
must  indicate  this  on  the  prescrip- 
tion. 

The  extended  health-care  plan 
covers  almost  4,000  faculty,  staff 
and  retirees,  plus  their  families.  It 
is  a self-insured  plan,  which 
means  the  University  pays  the  full 
cost  of  claims.  An  increase  in 
claims  means  a cost  in  real  dollars 
to  U of  G,  says  Pellegrino.  The 
switch  to  name-brand  equivalents 
is  expected  to  save  about  $80,000 
a year.  □ 


If  you’ve  thought  about  biking  to 
work,  but  just  never  got  around  to 
it,  yourchance  is  coming.  The  City 
of  Guelph  has  designated  May  1 8 
to  22  as  Bike  to  Work  Week. 

Everyone  in  the  city  is  en- 
couraged to  ride  a bicycle  to  work 
during  the  week. 

In  addition.  May  20  has  been 
designated  Challenge  Day,  when 
employers  in  Guelph  will  com- 
pete to  encourage  as  many 
employees  as  possible  to  bike  to 
work.  Small,  medium  and  large 


businesses  will  compete  in  their 
own  categories. 

The  University  is  in  a category 
of  its  own,  so  the  competition  will 
be  among  departments.  Informa- 
tion on  how  to  get  involved  and 
organize  events  will  be  sent  out  to 
each  department. 

Advantages  to  commuting  by 
bicycle  include  a healthier  life- 
style,  economic  savings,  a reduc- 
tion in  sick  time  for  employees, 
increased  alertness  and  produc- 
tivity, and  a general  sense  of  well- 


being, according  to  the  Bike  to 
Work  Week  Committee  of 
Guelph. 

Substituting  bicycles  for  cars 
also  benefits  the  environment.  A 
large  percentage  of  automobile 
pollution  is  emitted  before  the  en- 
gine has  warmed  up.  such  as 
during  a short  trip. 

For  more  information  or  to 
volunteer  to  help  organize  the 
event,  call  Maggie  Laidlaw  at  Ext. 
3028  or  Larissa  Neumann  at  763- 
8806.0 


Subcommittee  to  study  international  education 


A new  subcommittee  on  interna- 
tional education  met  April  21  for 
the  first  time  to  discuss  its  role. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  International  Ac- 
tivities (SCIA)  was  established 
last  fall  to  give  a unifying  perspec- 
tive to  an  otherwise  fragmented 
approach  to  the  University’s  inter- 
national research  and  study  pro- 
grams and  policies,  says  Senate 
secretary  Brenda  Whiteside. 

Until  now,  a variety  of  commit- 
tees, boards  and  centres  have  in- 
dependently administered  in- 
dividual programs.  The  formation 
of  this  subcommittee  is  an  attempt 
to  take  the  “fragmented  pieces  and 
have  one  body  responsible  for  the 
big  picture,”  she  says. 

Aims  document 

The  subcommittee’s  main  man- 
date is  to  help  the  University 
achieve  a pervasive  international 
perspective  as  outlined  in  the  aims 
document  Toward  2000. 

The  1985  document  says  Uof  G 
should  incorporate  an  “ap- 
propriate international  perspec- 
tive into  all  parts  of  the  Univer- 
sity.” It  recommends  a global 
perspective  in  programs,  im- 
proved response  to  international 
students'  needs,  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  study 
abroad  and  a strong  presence  of 
international  students  in  graduate 
programs. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  ad- 
vise, set  and  review  policy  and 
plan  objectives  for  international 


studies  and  services.  It  will  pro- 
vide “a  little  different  perspective 
on  international  programs”  at 
Guelph,  says  subcommittee  chair 
Prof.  Bruce  Sells,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Biological  Science. 

Sells  says  he  hopes  to  explore 
other  approaches  to  international 
education  in  Canada  and  “find  our 
own  niche.”  And  he  wants  to  build 
on  foreign  academic  contacts  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels. 


Although  a subcommittee  of 
SCIA,  its  membership  represents 
all  working  groups  in  internation- 
al education.  It  is  “not  SCIA’s  at- 
tempt to  take  over  other  subcom- 
mittees,” says  Whiteside. 

Members  include  Prof  Jack 
MacDonald,  academic  vice-presi- 
dent; Prof.  Doug  Ormrod.  dean  of 
graduate  studies;  and  Prof.  Jim 
Shute,  acting  director  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams. 


Membership  also  includes  the 
program  manager  of  International 
Education  Services,  a graduate 
and  undergraduate  student,  and  a 
representative  from  each  of  the 
college  international  activities 
committees,  from  SCIA,  from  the 
Board  of  Graduate  Studies,  from 
the  study  abroad  and  exchange 
subcommittee  of  the  Board  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  and  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Student 
Development.  □ 


Business 

studies 

expand 

overseas 

Business  students  now  have  three 
new  opportunities  to  study  abroad. 

The  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (BUGS)  has  approved  a 
trial  fall  semester  in  London  for 
business  studies  students  in  their 
fifth  or  higher  semester.  Courses 
will  be  offered  by  U of  G staff. 

BUGS  also  approved  a trial  fall 
semester  in  Villefranche-sur-mer 
in  France  for  advanced-level  stu- 
dents in  hotel  and  food  ad- 
ministration and  institutional 
food-service  management.  Stu- 
dents will  live  and  study  at  the 
Universite  canadienne  en  France 
in  this  joint  venture  with  Lauren- 
tian  University  and  Canadian  tour 
operator  Blythe  and  Co. 

If  these  two  study-abroad 
semesters  are  successful,  BUGS 
will  ask  Senate  to  approve  them  as 
permanent  programs,  says  Prof. 
Leonard  Conolly,  associate  vice- 
president.  academic. 

Also  on  trial  is  a semester  ex- 
change program  in  Rochelle, 
France,  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in  business  and 
management  studies.  The  pro- 
gram aims  to  give  students  a 
chance  to  study  European  busi- 
ness management  styles  and  prac- 
tise speaking  French.  □ 


Wanted:  More  students  to  study  abroad 


Expanding  student  participation  in  U of  G’s  study- 
abroad  programs  will  likely  be  on  the  agenda  of  the 
new  subcommittee  on  international  education  this 
spring. 

The  issue  of  expanding  study-abroad  and  ex- 
change programs  surfaced  after  Senate  approved 
continuation  of  the  Krakow  and  Paris  semesters  at 
its  February  meeting. 

Fewer  than  one  per  cent  of  U of  G students  enrol 
in  the  University’s  exchange  or  study-abroad 
programs,  says  Prof.  Leonard  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  The  University  has  “a 
long  way  to  go”  before  it  can  match  student  par- 
ticipation in  study-abroad  programs  offered  by 
other  Canadian  universities,  he  says. 

Enrolment  in  foreign-study  programs  is  18  per 
cent  at  the  University  of  Waterloo’s  engineering 
school,  14  per  cent  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  20  per  cent  at  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

Although  U of  G wants  to  increase  participation, 
study-abroad  programs  could  be  jeopardized  by 
funding  constraints.  Conolly  says.  “There  is  no 


guarantee  that  funding  can  be  found  next  year. 

Nearly  100  U of  G undergraduates  were  enrolled 
in  overseas  semester  and  exchange  programs  this 
year.  Semester  programs  are  administered  by  the 
University  and  come  complete  with  Guelph  facul- 
ty who  teach  the  courses  abroad.  There  are  three 
semester  programs  for  arts  and  science  students  — 
in  London,  Paris  and  Krakow  — and  two  for 
landscape  architecture  students — in  Australia  and 
Scotland. 

In  exchange  programs,  students  enrol  in 
programs  offered  by  foreign  universities,  and  stu- 
dents from  those  universities  enrol  in  programs  at 
U of  G.  In  most  cases,  students  receive  credit  or 
partial  credit  for  these  courses.  Guelph  has  ex- 
change programs  in  Baden  Wurttemburg,  Ger- 
many; Wageningen,  Netherlands;  and  Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

The  University  also  has  research  and  technology 
exchanges  with  universities  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Central  America,  the  Middle  East,  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  □ 
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Research  awards 


Prof.  Sam  Lougheed,  Horticul- 
tural Science,  has  received 
$20,000  from  the  Horticultural 
Research  Institute  of  Ontario  for 
his  work  on  “Controlled  Atmos- 
phere Storage  and  Modified  At- 
mosphere Packaging  of  Ontario 
Grown  Pears.” 

OVC’s  Pet  Trust  Fund  has  sup- 
ported the  following  projects: 

■ “Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging 
of  Stifle  Injuries  in  the  Dog,” 
Prof.  Martin  Holmsberg, 
Clinical  Studies,  $4,800; 

■ “A  Color  Atlas  of  Diagnostic 
Veterinary  Otology  of  the  Dog 
and  Cat,”  Prof.  John 
Lumsden,  Pathology,  $3,400; 

■ “Neurohistopathological  Study 
of  Canine  Epilepsy,”  Prof. 
Peter  Little.  Pathology, 
$3,000;  and 

■ “Mediators  of  Fibrous  Reac- 
tions in  the  Canine  Eye,”  Prof. 
Brian  Wilcock,  Pathology, 
$4,400. 

Supply  and  Services  Canada 
awarded  $4,000  to  Prof.  Richard 
Protz,  Land  Resource  Science,  to 
“Perform  Imaging  Analyses  to 
Soil  Blocks  Taken  from  Field 
Sampling  Sites.” 

Prof.  Ed  Janzen,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  received  $32,186 
from  TREMCO  for  “Develop- 
ment of  an  ESR  Method  to 
Evaluate  Weather  Stability  of 
Polyurethane  Sealants.” 

Tufts  University  has  provided 
Prof.  Andrew  Luescher,  Popula- 
tion Medicine,  with  $2,590  for  a 
“Clinical  Study  to  Investigate  the 
Role  of  Dietary  Protein  Content 


on  Canine  Behavior  Problems.” 
The  Wastewater  Technology 
Centre  awarded  $24,000  to  Prof. 
Richard  Corsi,  School  of  En- 
gineering, for  a project  entitled 
“Linking  the  Coral  and  Toxchem 
Models." 

Prof.  Tom  Nudds,  Zoology,  has 
received  $2,500  from  Wildlife 
Habitat  Canada  for  the  project 
“Translocation  of  Squirrels.” 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
Animal  Breeders  has  provided: 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Mary  Buhr, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  to 
study  “Interactions  of  Calcium 
Regulation  Temperature  and 
Extender  in  Bull  Semen”; 

■ $15,000  to  Prof.  Ted 
Burnside,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  for  “Creation  of  a Na- 
tional Database  for  Somatic 
Cell  Count  and  Estimation  of 
Genetic  and  Environmental 
Parameters  and  Sire  Ratings”; 

■ $ 1 5,000  to  Burnside  and  Prof. 
Kevin  Wade,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  for  “National 
Calving  Ease  Evaluations 
Using  Animal  and  Threshold 
Models”; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Jack 
Dekkers,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  for  “Development  of 
Genetic  Evaluations  for  Func- 
tional Stability  in  Dairy  Cat- 
tle”; 

■ $6,000  to  Dekkers,  Prof.  John 
Gibson,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  and  G.  Kraay,  Bovine 
Blood  Typing  Laboratory,  for 
“Detecting  Relationships  Be- 
tween Blood  Types  and 
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Production  and  Type  Traits  in 
Canadian  Holsteins”; 

■ $5,000  to  Gibson  for  “Extend- 
ing Profitability  Indices  to  Sires 
of  Sons  and  to  Cows”; 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Walter 
Johnson,  Population  Medi- 
cine, to  study  “Use  of  Cloni- 
dine  to  Predict  Superovulatory 
Response  in  Holstein  Cows”; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Brian 
Kennedy,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  to  determine 
“Measures  of  Connectedness 
Among  Herds  and  Regions 
Under  an  Animal  Model”  and 
$ 1 4,000  for  an  “Examination  of 
Selection  Against  Residual 
Feed  Consumption  to  Improve 
Feed  Efficiency  of  Dairy  Cattle 
Productions”; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Allan  King, 
Biomedical  Sciences,  for  “In 
Vitro  Development  of  Bovine 
Embryos”; 

■ $5,000  to  Profs.  Robert 
Liptrap,  Biomedical  Sciences, 
and  David  Mowat,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  to  study  the 
“Effect  of  Chromium  Sup- 
plementation on  Anestrous  in 
the  Dairy  Cow”; 

■ $5,000  to  Prof.  Rick  Miller, 


Pathology,  and  Louise 
Ruhnke  of  OMAF’s  Veteri- 
nary Lab  Services  for  “Inves- 
tigations into  Control  of 
Ureaplasma  Contamination  of 
Bovine  Sperm  and  Patho- 
genesis of  Ureaplasma”; 

■ $6,000  to  Prof.  Larry 
Schaeffer,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  for  a “Genetic  Param- 
eter Estimation  for  Multiple 
Traits  in  Animal  Models,” 
$5,000  to  study  “Problems  with 
Animal  Models,”  $7,500  for  an 
“Estimation  of  the  Effects  of 
Preferential  Treatment  on  Pro- 
duction and  Conformation 
Genetic  Evaluations”  and 
$14,500  for  an  “Evaluation  of 
Dairy  Cattle  for  Daily  Produc- 
tion Rather  than  305-Day 
Yields”; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Charles 
Smith,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  to  examine  “The 
Value  and  Effects  of  Intense 
Bull  Sire  Selection”;  and 

■ $7,000  to  Prof.  Robert 
Stubbings,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  to  investigate 
“Methods  to  Predict  Fertility  of 
Semen  for//!  Vitro  Fertilization 
and  Embryo  Production.” 


Prof.  Anne  Gibbins,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  received 
$40,000  from  Agriculture  Canada 
and  NSERC’s  Research  Partner- 
ships Support  Program  for  the 
project  “Modification  of  the 
Chicken  Genome  by  Gene  Tar- 
geting.” She  also  received 
$20,000  from  the  Egg  Producers’ 
Marketing  Board  and  $40,000 
from  MCU’s  Research  Incentive 
Fund  for  an  “Introduction  of  New 
Traits  into  Chickens,  Particularly 
with  a View  to  Altering  Egg  Com- 
position.” 

The  Alberta  Agriculture  Re- 
search Institute  has  awarded  Prof. 
Gard  Otis,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, $30,000  for  "Breeding 
Honeybees  for  Tracheal  Mite 
Resistance.” 

Prof.  Peter  Martini,  Land 
Resource  Science,  has  received 
$4,815  from  Alberta/  Northwest 
Territories  Supply  & Services 
Canada  and  $6,000  from  Energy, 
Mines  & Resources/  NSERC  for 
an  “Analysis  of  Paleosols  and 
Overbank  Deposits  of  the 
Blairemore  Group  (Lower 
Cretaceous),  Crowsnest  Pass  and 
Adjacent  Areas,  Southwestern 
Alberta.”  □ 


The  donation  of  a continuous-belt  dryer/roaster  system  for  peanut  roasting.  Above  with  the  roaster 
from  Wal-Dor  Industries  will  allow  researchers  in  are  Waldron  Eckstein  of  Wal-Dor  and  engineering 
the  School  of  Engineering  to  develop  a control  professor  Ralph  Brown. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 
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Office  of  Research 
funding  deadlines 

The  National  Health  Research  & 
Development  Program  supports 
population-based  health  research 
related  to  national  health  issues. 
The  deadline  for  applications  is 
June  1. 

Applications  are  due  June  22  for 
the  following: 

■ Canada  Council  Killam  Pro- 
gram; 

■ Brigadier  W.N.  Bostock 
Memorial  Foundation’s  sup- 
port for  graduate  research  of 
value  to  B.C.’s  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry; and 

■ Canadian  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Security 
grants  for  research  in  the  areas 
of  defence,  arms  control,  disar- 
mament and  conflict  resolution. 

For  more  information  about 
these  funding  programs,  call  the 
grants  section  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search, Ext.  6927.  □ 
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Is  something  bugging  you?  Call  in  the  experts 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Baffled  by  an  insect  bugging  your 
garden  or  your  pets?  Has  your 
property  been  invaded  by  a weed 
that  just  won’t  quit?  Who  are  you 
going  to  call?  The  people  at  U of 
G’s  Pest  Diagnostic  and  Advisory 
Clinic,  that’s  who. 

Since  1978.  the  clinic  — 
operated  by  the  University  in  co- 
operation with  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  and  Food — has 
dealt  with  more  than  45,000  in- 
quiries on  a broad  range  of  pest 
problems.  Its  services  are  avail- 
able to  the  general  public, 
farmers,  commercial  growers, 
educational  and  government 
agencies,  private  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

“We  are  not  a horticultural  ser- 
vice — we  don’t  tell  people  how 
to  prune  or  how  to  grow  crops,” 
says  clinic  director  Marilyn 
Dykstra.  “We  deal  primarily  in 
pests  and  diseases.” 

Dykstra  is  gearing  up  for  the 
clinic’s  busiest  time  of  year  — 
from  May  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. That’s  when  75  percent  of  the 
work  comes  in  — in  the  form  of 
plant  and  insect  samples  and 
telephone  inquiries.  The  clinic 
diagnoses  plant  problems  related 
to  insects  and  other  pests,  disease 
and  weeds,  and  recommends 
ways  of  controlling  them. 

Requests  vary  with  the  year  and 
the  time  of  year.  This  spring,  the 
most  common  inquiry  to  date  has 
been  about  the  white  grub  or 


European  chafer,  which  is  causing 
lawn  damage  throughout  southern 
Ontario.  Dykstra  is  advising 
people  to  seed  or  sod  lawns  again 
in  mid-May,  check  for  grubs  in 
late  July,  then  treat  with  insec- 
ticide in  August  if  grubs  are 
present.  Unfortunately,  no 
biological  control  exists  for  the 
pest. 

“We  recommend,  where  pos- 
sible, a cultural  or  biological  solu- 
tion and  a more  integrated  ap- 
proach,” she  says.  “If  you 
understand  the  life  cycle  of  pests, 
it  helps  in  the  management  of  the 
pest  problem.” 

Although  Dykstra  hears  many 
old  wives’  tales  about  pest  con- 
trol, she  only  recommends 
methods  that  have  been  proven 
effective.  Cultural  control 
methods  that  are  effective  include 


cleaning  up  plant  debris  and  prun- 
ing diseased  parts  of  plants. 

Plant  and  insect  samples  requir- 
ing diagnosis  are  either  mailed  or 
brought  directly  to  the  clinic. 
'The  field  has  to  come  to  us,”  says 
Dykstra.  A flat  rate  of  $10  per 
specimen  is  charged  for  routine 
diagnosis  and  identification;  addi- 
tional fees  are  charged  for  more 
in-depth  diagnostic  procedures. 

Half  the  clinic’s  inquiries  come 
from  backyard  home  gardeners, 
she  says.  The  remainder  come 
from  commercial  clients,  such  as 
lawn-care  and  pest-control  com- 
panies, greenhouse  growers, 
farmers  and  OMAF  referrals. 

The  success  rate  of  the  clinic  is 
good,  says  Dykstra,  but  any  diag- 
nosis is  only  as  good  as  the  sample 
and  the  information  accompany- 
ing it.  □ 


Above,  Marilyn  Dykstra  of  the  Pest  Diagnostic  and  Advisory  Clinic 
examines  a grass  sample  received  by  the  clinic.  At  left  are  some  of  the 
white  grubs  that  are  destroying  lawns  this  spring  and  keeping  the  clinic 
busy  with  inquiries.  Pholos  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Books 


Union  loyalty  swayed  by  job,  family,  friends  and  media 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

People’s  feelings  about  unions  are 
almost  always  emotional,  says 
Prof.  Kevin  Kelloway,  Psychol- 
ogy. “Some  people  think  unions 
are  terrible  organizations,”  he 
says.  “Others  think  the  opposite.” 

Although  unions  are  prevalent  in 
Canada — about  40  per  cent  of  the 
non-agricultural  workforce  is 
unionized  — little  research  has 
been  conducted  on  the  psycho- 
logical aspects,  says  Kelloway,  a 
specialist  in  industrial  organiza- 
tional psychology.  His  new  book. 
The  Union  and  Irs  Members:  A 
Psychological  Approach,  pub- 
lished by  Oxford  University  Press 
and  co-authored  by  Julian  Barling 
of  Queen’s  University  and  Clive 
Fullagar  of  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, explores  some  of  these 
aspects. 

Individual  attachment  to  unions 
is  influenced  by  family,  friends, 
the  media  and  work  experiences, 
says  Kelloway.  Socialization 
takes  place  even  before  people 
enter  the  workforce.  People 
whose  parents  are  active  in  union 
activities  tend  to  have  positive  at- 
titudes towards  unions.  Negative 
experiences  or  exploitation  in  the 
workplace  also  tend  to  foster  posi- 
tive feelings  towards  unions. 

Negative  attitudes  to  unions  can 
be  fostered  by  negative  media  im- 
ages of  strikes  or  picket  line  vio- 
lence, he  says. 

Kelloway  and  his  colleagues 
have  found  that  union  loyalty 
depends  on  a number  of  factors  — 
the  competence  of  the  union  rep- 
resentative or  shop  steward  in  the 


workplace,  the  worker’s  attitude 
to  unions  and  job  satisfaction. 

“A  consistent  predictor  of 
choice  for  joining  a union  is  job 
dissatisfaction,”  he  says.  “It’s 
hard  to  organize  happy  workers.” 

Research  shows  that  shop- 
stewards  are  a crucial  link  in 
fostering  union  loyalty  by  the  way 
they  orient  new  union  members 


and  handle  complaints.  “If  people 
see  that  person  as  responsive  and 
open,  they  tend  to  develop  a sense 
of  involvement  in  the  union,  " 
Kelloway  says. 

He  is  searching  for  shop 
stewards  to  help  develop  a train- 
ing package  for  effective  union 
leadership.  He  and  Barling  plan  to 
look  at  effective  behaviors  in  the 


shop  steward  role,  then  develop 
the  training  package.  Interested 
shop  stewards  can  call  Kelloway 
at  Ext.  4475. 

Analysing  dual  loyalty  to  the 
union  and  the  employer  among 
union  members  is  more  difficult, 
he  says.  Workers  who  are  loyal  to 
unions  tend  to  also  be  loyal  to 
employers,  but  harmonious 


union-management  relations 
have  a greater  influence. 

"Unions  are  unique  organiza- 
tions." he  says.  "They  are  not  run 
on  a business  approach.  They  em- 
phasize democracy." 

Kelloway *s  work  is  supported 
by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council 
and  a U of  G new  faculty  grant.  □ 


Women  longtime  victims  of  corporate  violence 


The  recent  silicone  breast  implant  controversy 
is  just  one  case  of  widespread  corporate 
violence  against  women,  says  Prof.  Ron  Hinch, 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

“Women  get  a triple  whammy,”  he  says. 
“Corporate  violence  affects  them  as  con- 
sumers, workers  and  as  women.” 

In  his  recently  published  book.  Woman 
Abuse:  Sociological  Perspectives  — co- 
authored with  Carleton  University  professor 
Walter  DeKeseredy  — Hinch  argues  for 
criminal  prosecution  of  corporate  violence. 

The  book,  which  also  discusses  sexual  as- 
sault, dating  violence  and  spousal  violence, 
describes  corporate  violence  against  women 
as  a product  of  both  patriarchy  and  capitalism. 
Patriarchy  is  the  rationale  for  exploiting 
women’s  health  for  profit,  he  says,  and 
capitalism  is  the  rationale  for  exploiting 
women  as  workers. 

“Violations  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
law  and  consumer  law,  especially  where  these 
involve  danger  to  health  or  safety,  must  be 
recognized  as  criminal  violations.”  he  say s. 

Women  have  long  been  victimized  in  the 
form  of  unsafe  products,  hazardous  working 
conditions  and  pollution,  says  Hinch.  Ex- 
posure to  workplace  chemicals  such  as  ben- 
zene. poorly  tested  pharmaceutical  products 
such  as  thalidomide  and  products  such  as  in- 


trauterine devices  have  contributed  to  this 
legacy. 

“There  are  countless  examples  of  products 
known  to  be  unsafe  that  continue  to  be 
marketed,  especially  in  the  Third  World."  he 


says.  “Some  drug  companies  market  products 
in  the  Third  World  that  are  banned  in  advanced 
nations." 

Corporate  violence  also  takes  the  fomi  of 
sexual  harassment  and  career  impediments  for 
women,  he  says.  "The  corporate  structure 
prevents  women  from  gaining  entry  to  certain 
positions.  There  is  an  overwhelming  bias  to 
male  workers." 

Despite  gains  made  through  affirmative  ac- 
tion. pay  equity  and  sexual  harassment 
policies.  Hinch  says  it's  hard  to  know  if 
women  are  now  better  off.  He  is  encouraged 
by  the  amount  of  information  being  made 
available  and  the  attention  being  paid  to 
violence  against  women,  but  says  women  in 
Third  World  countries  continue  to  be  victims 
of  corporate  violence  because  little  attention  is 
being  focused  on  this  issue. 

Woman  Abuse,  published  by  Thompson 
Publishing.  Inc.,  will  go  into  second  printing 
this  fall.  In  addition,  a second  and  larger  edi- 
tion with  "more  of  an  international  flavor"  is 
now  in  the  planning  stage,  says  Hinch.  It  will 
contain  new  chapters  on  incest,  marital  rape 
and  possibly  corporate  violence  towards 
women  in  the  Third  World.  The  chapter  on 
corporate  violence  will  also  be  updated  and 
will  include  information  on  the  silicone  breast 
implant  controversy.  □ 
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Around  town 


Arts  fringe  festival 

Locus  in  Quo,  a Guelph  artists’ 
collective,  is  organizing  an  arts 
fringe  festival  to  bring  the  work  of 
local  artists  into  public  spaces  this 
month.  Visual  art  will  be  on  dis- 
play at  bus  shelters  in  St.  George’s 
Square  until  June  1.  Outdoor 
sculptures  will  be  installed  on  the 
City  Hall  plaza  and  at  The  Ar- 
boretum. A gallery  art  exhibition 
in  Zavitz  Hall  will  be  on  view  until 
May  30.  A performance  night  is 
planned  for  May  24  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
site  of  the  proposed  Performing 
Arts  Centre.  Admission  is  free. 

Historical  walks 

Walking  tours  of  historical  down- 
town Guelph  are  off  and  running 
for  another  year.  "Where  Guelph 
Began,”  “Downtown  Walkabout,” 
“The  Slopes  of  the  Speed”  and 
“Altar  and  Hearth”  will  be  offered 
on  a rotating  schedule  every  Sun- 
day. Guide  booklets  are  available 
for  the  first  three  tours  from  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council.  Tours  are  $2 


and  begin  at  2 p.m.  at  either  the 
museum  or  the  library.  For  the 
complete  schedule,  call  the  coun- 
cil at  836-3280. 

Kids  in  concert 

The  Guelph  Children  Singers 
present  a spring  concert  May  31  at 
3 p.m.  at  Harcourt  United  Church. 
Tickets  are  $ 1 0 regular,  $6  for  stu- 
dents and  seniors,  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  Guelph  Arts  Council 
office,  Carden  Street  Music  Shop 
and  the  Bookshelf  Cafe.  Call  836- 
3280  for  information. 

Pianists  perform 

The  senior  piano  students  of  the 
Guelph  Suzuki  String  School  will 
perform  May  30  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  The  program 
will  include  Bach’s  Concerto  for 
Four  Pianos  in  A Minor.  Tickets  at 
the  door  are  $5  general,  $15  for  a 
family  and  $4  for  students  and 
seniors.  Call  821-2273  for  infor- 
mation. 

Cities  without  cars? 


TYPING 

From  notes  or  transcription 
from  audio  cassettes.  80 
w.p.m.  Reasonable  rates. 

821-5502 


The  second  International  Con- 
ference for  Auto-Free  Cities  takes 
place  in  Toronto  May  22  to  24. 
Guest  speakers  will  discuss  cur- 
rent urban  automobile  problems 
and  possible  solutions.  To  attend, 
call  Maggie  Laidlaw  at  Ext.  3028 
or  at  837-1732. 


Who’s  taking 
advantage  of  your 
paycheque,  you  or 
the  tax  man? 

At  Investors,  I'll  help  you 
save  tax  dollars  and  start 
saving  toward  a more 
comfortable  financial  future. 
Call  836-6320  (office)  or 
766*1858  (home) 

J Investors  / Building  futures 
f GrOUp  / since  1940. 


10  DEAN  AVE. 

OLD  UNIVERSITY  AREA 

Over  $200,000  spent  in 
renovations  & upgrading 

♦ 3,365  sq.  ft.  ♦ 11 0'xl  16'  landscaped 
lot  ♦ 5 bedrooms  ♦ master  suite  in  3rd 
floor  loft  ♦ family  room  ♦ rec  room 
♦ central  air  ♦ central  vac  ♦ security 
QSCRE system  ♦ hi-efficiency  F.A.  gas  furnace 
' ♦ many  other  features. 

_ $425,000 

Within  walking  distance  of  the  University 

Call  Alice  Gardner  at  Royal  City  Realty  ♦ 824-9050 


FINE  FOOD  and  SPIRITS 

Luncheon  Specials  daily 
Country  Garden  Fare  & Back  'ome 
Selections  — a tasty  selection 
whatever  the  time  of  day. 


767-6003 

Campus  Estates  Plaza  - just  south  of  U of  G on  Gordon 


selection 
and  service 


evening 


entertainment 


Alumni  House  news 


New  magazine 
seeks  articles 

Cross  Cultures,  a new  magazine 
based  in  Kitchener  and  designed  to 
promote  better  understanding  be- 
tween different  cultures,  is  invit- 
ing submissions  from  U of  G and 
the  Guelph  community. 

The  magazine  is  interested  in  ar- 
ticles about  different  cultures,  let- 
ters and  news  about  upcoming  ac- 
tivities. 

Cross  Cultures  is  distributed  on 
campus  at  University  Com- 
munications on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre  and  at  the 
bookstore.  Downtown,  it  is  avail- 
able at  Zehrs  and  the  library. 

To  submit  items  or  ideas  to  the 
magazine,  call  Gehan  Sabry  at  1- 
748-9520  or  write  to  Cross  Cul- 
tures, P.O.  Box  20002,  Kitchener 
N2P  2B4.  □ 


For  rent 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  Univer- 
sity area,  available  June  1 , $550  a 
month  inclusive,  leave  message  for 
Steve  at  836-5336. 


Two-bedroom  condo,  air  condition- 
ing, appliances,  near  University, 
available  June  1 , $850  a month  plus 
utilities,  836-5424. 


Three-bedroom  cottage  in  Dorset, 
$1 ,200  a month,  763-7770. 


Four-bedroom  cottage  at  Sauble 
Beach,  one  block  from  beach,  416- 
667-2849  or  821-1084  evenings. 


Three-bedroom  waterfront  cottage 
on  Bruce  Peninsula,  July  and 
August,  Ext.  6002  or  767-0074  after 
8 p.m. 


Furnished  custom-built  house  on 
Grand  River  for  one  year,  $1 ,250  a 
month,  664-2809. 


For  sale 


Ice  cream,  French  vanilla,  vanilla 
and  chocolate  orange,  Room  025, 
Food  Science  Building,  8 a.m.  to 
noon  and  1:15  to  3 p.m. 


Motorola  car  phone,  one  year  into 
three-year  lease-to-buy  contract, 
Ext.  4333. 


Portable  full-size  dishwasher,  Ext. 
6274. 


Macintosh  computer,  51 2K;  Im- 
agewriter  printer,  822-2343. 


Sierra/Dynamix/Accolade  games 
for  IBM  PC  (PS2  or  faster),  Rise  of 
the  Dragon,  Thexder  II,  Jones  in  the 
Fast  Lane  and  Search  for  the  King, 
837-0293. 


1988  seven-passenger  Magic 


More  than  200  U of  G alumni  and 
friends  came  to  campus  April  1 1 
for  the  annual  President’s  Council 
Dinner,  a thank  you  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  University. 

The  President’s  Council  is  a 
donor  club  recognizing  in- 
dividuals who  have  given  at  least 
$1,000  to  the  University  in  a 
calendar  year.  A $25,000  annual 
donation  qualifies  the  donor  for 
life  membership  in  the  council. 
More  than  $8.5  million  has  been 
donated  to  the  University  by 
members  of  the  council  since  it 


White  flower  clusters  will  appear 
between  now  and  mid-June  on  the 
viburnums  around  campus.  These 
are  shrubs  and  small  trees  of  the 
honeysuckle  family. 

At  the  southeast  comer  of  Mas- 


Wagon,  power  steering  and  brakes, 
radio,  87,000  km,  822-9092. 


1981  Chev  Citation,  Ext.  6942  or 
822-1479  after  4 p.m. 


Man's,  woman's  and  boy’s  bicycles, 
reasonable,  821-8773. 


Iron  T-fence  posts;  cedar  fence 
rails;  camper  cap  for  pickup;  antique 
side-cut  mower;  antique  three- 
wheeled riding  plow;  Ferguson  2085 
tractor  parts;  1976  and  1977  Ford 
pickup  truck  parts;  2x4  racks  for 
Ford  pickup;  two-furrow  plow;  drag 
discs;  cast-iron  bathtub  and  sink; 
wheeled  hay  rake;  Underwood 
electric  typewriter,  Bonnie,  Ext. 
3181  or  623-2248. 


Four-bedroom  executive  home  on 
one  acre  in  Arkell,  five  minutes  to 
University,  821-0842  or  654-3169. 


Wanted 


Car  seat  and  bicycle  for  toddler, 
Kathy,  654-2064. 


Little  Tykes  or  Preschool  plastic 
backyard  playhouse,  Kathy,  654- 
2064. 


Home  in  Fergus/Elora  to  rent  for 
professionals  with  child,  garage 
preferred,  minimum  two-year  lease, 
will  consider  rent  to  own,  787-1306. 


To  swap 

Two  10-speed  men’s  bicycles  for 
one  woman’s  old-style  coaster 
bicycle,  Caitrin,  Ext.  4134. 


Thank  you 

To  everyone,  especially  Bob  and 
Dave,  for  a wonderful  retirement 
luncheon  and  the  presentations, 
which  I will  treasure.  Charlie  Sim 


was  formed  in  1985. 

Special  guests  at  the  dinner  were 
Chancellor  Lincoln  Alexander 
and  his  wife,  Yvonne.  Also  on 
hand  were  members  of  the  J.D. 
MacLachlan  Society  — those 
who  have  made  a planned  gift  of 
$ 1 0,000  or  more  to  the  University 
— and  winners  of  U of  G’s 
President’s  Scholarships. 

President’s  Council  donations 
support  the  $16,000  President’s 
Scholarships,  which  are  awarded 
annually  to  10  outstanding  enter- 
ing students.  □ 


sey  Hall,  the  nannyberry  ( Vibur- 
num lentago)  grows  as  a small 
tree.  The  arrowwood  ( V . den- 
tatum)  west  of  the  Reynolds 
Building  is  a native  of  this  area.  It 
grows  well  in  massed  plantings 
and  is  showy  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

In  the  same  garden,  the  Japanese 
snowball  (V.  plicatum)  has  char- 
acteristic spherical  flowerclusters 
that  are  particularly  showy.  The 
Judds  viburnum  in  this  area 
produces  pink  buds  that  open  to 
white,  sweetly  scented  flowers. 

North  and  west  of  the  Reynolds 
building,  the  high  bush  cranberry 
( V . opulus  “sterile”)  has  later- 
blooming  flower  clusters  and 
prominent  bright  red  berries  that 
remain  on  the  plant  well  into  the 
winter. 

A number  of  early  flowering 
viburnums  are  quite  aromatic. 
One  such  variety  is  the  Burkwood 
viburnum  (V.  hur/cwoodii),  found 
west  of  the  Reynolds  Building  and 
the  School  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture. □ 


Grad  news 


The  final  PhD  examination  of 
Barbara  Dowsley,  Horticultural 
Science,  is  May  15.  The  seminar  is 
at  9 a.m.  in  Graham  Hall  2310, 
followed  by  the  defence  at  1 0 a.m. 
in  Bovey  1118.  The  thesis  is  “The 
Response  of  Hybrid  Poplar  to 
Simulated  Ambient  Ozone 
Episodes  in  Open-Top  Cham- 
bers.” Her  adviser  is  Prof.  Doug 
Ormrod. 

The  final  exam  of  Kathy 
Barclay,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
interdepartmental  biophysics  pro- 
gram, is  May  20  at  1:15  p.m.  in 
Crop  Science  307.  The  title  of  the 
thesis  is  “The  Effects  of  Free  Fatty 
Acids  and  Free  Radicals  on  Model 
Membrane  Peroxidation  Fluidity 
and  Fusion.”  Her  adviser  is  Prof. 
Bryan  McKersie,  Crop  Science. 

The  final  PhD  exam  of  Jennifer 
Conlon,  Department  of  Veteri- 
nary Microbiology  and  Immunol- 
ogy, is  May  22.  The  defence 
begins  at  9 a.m.  in  Pathology 
2152,  followed  by  the  defence  at 
10  a.m.  in  VMI  101.  The  title  of 
the  thesis  is  “Investigation  of 
Protective  Immunity  to  Selected 
Antigens  of  Pasteurella  Haemo- 
lytica  Al.  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Patricia  Shewen. 

Interested  members  of  the 
University  community  are  invited 
to  attend.  □ 


Correction 

U of  G can  expect  to  receive  $1.7 
million  in  pay  equity  funding  in 
1992/93,  not  $9  million  as 
reported  last  week  in  an  At  Guelph 
story  about  the  provincial  budget. 
Ontario  plans  to  disburse  $9  mil- 
lion in  pay  equity  funding  among 
all  the  province’s  universities  next 
year.  □ 


Put  a little  5piC6  in  your  life 


Coffee 

Grinders 

20%  off 


Braun  Aromaster 
compact  coffeemaker 

SALE  $44.95 

10  cup  size 
Limited  quantity 

Come  in  today 

Selection  of  loose  leaf  teas 
♦ Swiss  water  process  decaf 
coffee  ♦ Gourmet  coffees  & 
teas-f  Jellies  & jams  ♦ Spices 
TAKE  OUT  COFFEE,  TEA, 
JAMAICAN  PATTIES, 
MUFFINS  AND  MORE! 

45  Cork  Street  E.  Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 


Mon.-Thurs.  9-5:30  ♦ Fri.  9-9  ♦ Sat.  9-5 


Classifieds 


Virburnums  start  to  flower 


Notices 


Riveting  rhododendrons 

The  Arboretum’s  rhododendron 
collection  is  at  its  peak  from 
now  until  the  end  of  May.  Drop 
by  to  see  it  or  cal  1 Steven  Aboud. 
Ext.  2363,  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

Horse  nutrition 

The  Equine  Research  Centre 
presents  Nutrition  '92,  a one- 
day  seminar  series  focusing  on 
equine  nutrition,  June  27,  Fea- 
tured speaker  is  Harold  Hintz, 
chair  of  the  animal  science 
department  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, discussing  “Special  Needs 
of  the  Working  and  Perfor- 
mance Horse.”  Cost  of  the  semi- 
nar is  $52.43.  For  registration 
information,  call  the  Equine  Re- 
search Centre,  Ext.  4205. 

Sing  for  your  summer 

U of  G’s  summer  chorale  is 
looking  for  singers  for  its  July  8 
“Made  in  Canada”  concert  at 
Harcourt  Memorial  United 
Church.  Rehearsals  begin  May 
20  at  7 p.m,  at  the  church.  For 
more  information,  call  Dudley 
Gibbs,  Ext.  2991. 

Tee  off 

The  Faculty  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  golf  tournament  June  9 
at  the  Victoria  Park  Golf  Club 
West.  The  fee  of  $40  per  golfer 
includes  green  fees,  dinner  and 
prizes. 

Beat  the  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and 
High-Performance  Clinic  will 
hold  noon-hour  and  evening 
classes  during  the  spring 
semester.  “Work  Relaxed”  runs 
Tuesdays  at  noon  in  UC  442, 
beginning  May  26.  Cost  is  $65 
general,  $25  for  students.  Eve- 
ning classes  run  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  at  8 p.m.  for  12  ses- 
sions, beginning  May  21.  Cost 
is  $95  general.  $25  for  students. 
Registration  forms  for  both 
classes  can  be  picked  up  at  the 
Connection  Desk  on  UC  Level 
3.  For  more  information,  call 
Ext.  2662. 

Plants  for  sale 

Unusual,  native  and  rare  trees 
and  shrubs  will  be  available  at 
The  Arboretum’s  plant  sale 
May  30  from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  at 
the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre. 
Specimens  include  Ohio  buck- 
eye, many  species  of  birch. 
Kentucky  coffee  tree,  shrubby 
St.  John’s-wort  and  Rocky 
Mountain  juniper.  The  regular 
sale  is  May  30  from  9 a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  at  the  RJ.  Hilton  Centre  on 
College  Avenue  East  A special 
early  sale  for  Arboretum 
friends,  stewards,  donors  and 
volunteers  is  May  29  from  6 to 
8 p.m.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  8162. 


Animal  welfare 

The  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare  is  seeking 
members.  If  you  are  concerned 
about  the  ethical  treatment  of 
animals  and  would  like  to  join 
the  centre’s  efforts  to  promote 
animal  well-being,  call  the 
centre’s  director.  Prof.  Ian 
Duncan,  at  Ext.  3652. 

Father/daughter  study 

A graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies 
working  with  Prof.  Claude 
Guldner  wants  to  interview 
women  between  the  ages  of  35 
and  45  and  their  fathers  about 
the  father/daughter  relationship. 
For  more  information,  call 
Dorothy  Goettler  at  Ext  6427. 

Jobs  abroad 

A variety  of  overseas  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  people  are 
available.  Call  International 
Education  Services  at  Ext.  6915 
for  details. 

Diabetes  drive 

The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion Canada  will  hold  its  annual 
fund-raising  drive  in  12  cities 
across  Canada  during  Fitweek 
May  22  to  3 1 . TheToronto  drive 
is  May  29  from  8 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
at  the  Delta  Chelsea  Inn.  Cor- 
porations collect  pledges  for  the 
distance  their  four-member 
team  can  ride  stationary  bi- 
cycles in  10  minutes.  Individual 
and  team  prizes  are  available. 
For  more  information,  call 
May-EUen  Hynd  or  Elaine 
Costello  at  416-510-1350. 

CIDA  support 

The  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA) 
offers  awards  for  Canadians 
seeking  to  increase  their  skills 
and  expertise  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational development.  Ap- 
plication deadlines  are  Feb.  1 5 
and  Sept.  8 each  year.  CIDA 
also  provides  professional 
awards  for  those  with  little  or  no 
experience  working  in  the 
developing  world.  Deadlines 
are  Jan.  15  and  April  20.  For 
more  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  call  International 
Education  Services,  Ext.  6915. 

Women  gather 

Women  leaders  from  across  the 
world  will  gather  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  July  9 to  12  for  the  1992 
Global  Forum  of  Women.  For 
more  information,  call  Interna- 
tional Education  Services  at 
Ext.  6915. 
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Calendar 


Thursday,  May  14 

Seminar  - “How  to  Hold  Up  a 
Bank:  Biotechnical  Slope 
Stabilization”  is  explained  by 
Donald  Gray  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  1:30  p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1 12A. 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Doug  Campbell  describes 
“Experimental  Infection  with 
Borrelia  Burgdorferi  in  the 
Meadow  Vole  and  White-Footed 
Mouse."  at  11:10  a.m.  in  Pathol- 
ogy 2152. 

Music  - The  Mel  Brown  Blues 
Jam  returns  to  the  Brass  Taps 
every  Thursday  at  9 p.m. 

Friday,  May  15 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-kilometre 
off-road  ride  begins  at  5 p.m.  at 
the  UC  south  doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
complete  trios  of  Brahms  are 
presented  tonight  and  tomorrow 
by  the  Rembrandt  Trio  on  violin, 
cello  and  piano.  Tonight’s  special 
guest  is  Joaquin  Valdepenas  on 
clarinet.  The  concert  begins  at  8 
p.m.  at  Chalmers  Church.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Saturday,  May  16 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Rembrandt  Trio  completes  its 
presentation  of  Brahms’  trios, 
with  Fredrick  Rizner  on  hom  and 
mezzo-soprano  Catherine 
Robbin.  The  concert  begins  at  3 
p.m.  at  Chalmers  Church.  The 
Winnipeg  Singers  perform  at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
For  ticket  information,  call  821- 
7570. 

Sunday,  May  17 

Cycling  Club  - To  join  the  7 1 -km 
ride  to  West  Montrose,  meet  at  the 
UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m. 

The  Arboretum  - Introduce 
yourself  to  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  spring  flowers  at  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  walk  beginning  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Tuesday,  May  19 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Edward  Johnson  music  competi- 
tion runs  today  and  tomorrow  at  7 
p.m.  in  MacKinnon  107.  For  tick- 
et information,  call  821-7570. 
Senate  - The  May  meeting  of 
Senate  begins  at  8 p.m.  in  Mac- 
Naughton  113. 

Wednesday,  May  20 

Plant  Physiology  Program  - 
Prof.  Gerritt  Hofstra,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  moderates  a 
panel  discussion  of  "Is  Sus- 
tainable Agriculture  Sustain- 
able?” The  panel  consists  of 
Profs.  Ann  Clark,  Crop  Science; 


Glenn  Fox,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business;  Paul 
Voroney,  Land  Resource  Science, 
and  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environ- 
mental Biology.  The  discussion 
begins  at  3 p.m.  in  Axelrod  1 17. 
Workshop  - “The  Role  of 
Universities  in  a Sustainable 
Society"  begins  today  with  a dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  facing 
universities  in  today’s  society. 
Tomorrow’s  session  covers  the 
solutions.  For  information  or  to 
register,  call  Ext.  6929. 

Cycling  Club  - A ride  to  Puslinch 
Lake  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  21 

Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  to  approve  the  budget  at  3 
p.m.  in  UC  424. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Win- 
ners of  the  1991  Edward  Johnson 
vocal  competition  perform  at  8 
p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Friday,  May  22 

Cycling  Club  - Join  the  club  for  a 
25-km  off-road  ride,  leaving  at  5 
p.m.  from  the  UC  south  doors. 
Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Man- 
hattan Tap  dances  on  to  the  stage 
at  8 p.m.  at  E.L.  Fox  Auditorium. 
For  ticket  information,  call  821- 
7570. 

Saturday,  May  23 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
Festival  wraps  up  with  a free 


block  party  on  Carden  Street  from 
1 0 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  a concert  by 
Cleo  Laine  and  the  John 
Dankworth  Quartet  at  8 p.m.  at 
the  Athletics  Centre.  For  ticket 
information,  call  821-7570. 

Sunday,  May  24 

The  Arboretum  - This  week’s 
Sunday  afternoon  walk  explores 
the  teeming  life  of  a pond.  Meet 
at  2 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Monday,  May  25 

Nutrition  Series  - “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional  Strat- 
egies for  Disease  Prevention" 
continues  with  a discussion  of 
"Nutrition:  A Risk  Factor  in  Heart 
Disease.”  Profs.  Nina  Mercer. 
Family  Studies,  and  Bruce  Holub. 
Nutritional  Sciences,  are  the  guest 
speakers.  The  talk  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  is  $20. 
Register  at  Ext.  3956. 


Worship 


Roman  Catholic  mass  is  cele- 
brated Sunday  at  10  a.m.  and 
Thursday  at  noon  in  UC  533. 

Global  Justice,  a discussion  of 
global  justice  needs  in  our  chang- 
ing world,  is  Tuesday  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
is  Wednesday  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit.  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  runs  Fridays  at  noon 
in  UC  533.  □ 


Portrait  and  graduation 
photography  by 

Ask  about  our  special  packages 

HERITAGE  STUDIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

821-6770 

26  Eramosa  Rd  ♦ Guelph 


Win  an(^Xpress 
Trip  to  Rome  l ! 


Watch  for 

upcoming  details 
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Prof.  Tom  Hullsnd  Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


From  a sheepish  start, 
vet  makes  his  mark 


Prof.  Tom  Hu  Hand  has  come  a 
long  way  since  the  days  when  he 
sheared  sheep  to  pay  his  way 
through  veterinary  school.  And  as 
he  winds  down  his  work  after  his 
official  retirement  from  the 
Department  of  Pathology  in 
January,  he  has  no  need  to  be 
sheepish  about  his  many  achieve- 
ments at  U of  G. 

Hulland,  who  was  raised  on  an 
Alberta  ranch,  didn’t  originally 
intend  to  become  a veterinarian. 
His  interest  was  sparked,  how- 
ever, when  he  heard  a vet  give  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Alberta,  where  he  was  working 
towards  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree. He  transferred  to  Guelph 
and  got  a job  shearing  sheep  to 
help  earn  his  way  towards  a DVM 
degree,  which  he  received  in 
1954. 

After  working  as  a graduate  as- 
sistant at  OVC,  he  took  leave  to  do 
his  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  Scotland.  “Going  to 
Edinburgh  taught  me  to  take  chan- 
ces,” he  says.  “I  learned  to  opt  for 
adventure.”  Over  the  years,  some 
of  those  adventurous  options  have 
led  him  to  earn  a pilot’s  licence 
and  become  a “passable”  house 
builder. 

When  he  returned  to  Guelph, 
there  were  only  four  pathologists 
on  faculty  in  OVC.  “At  one  point 
in  the  early  ’60s,  I was  responsible 
for  almost  all  teaching  done  in 
pathology,  including  graduate 
students,”  he  says.  Teaching  and 


administration  have  remained  his 
primary  interest. 

In  1964,  when  he  was  only  34, 
he  was  appointed  department 
chair.  He  recalls  that  his  total 
departmental  budget  at  that  time, 
including  all  salaries,  was 
$47,000. 

Four  years  later,  he  became 
OVC’s  associate  academic  dean, 
a position  he  held  until  1979. 
During  that  time,  he  held  posi- 
tions on  a number  of  University 
committees,  including  chair  of  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Stu- 
dent Rules,  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities. 

He  also  served  as  president  of 
the  National  Veterinary  Associa- 
tion and  president  of  the 
American  College  of  Veterinary 
Pathologists,  of  which  he  is  a 
diplomate.  He  was  elected  a fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  in  1968. 

The  character  of  the  people  at  U 
of  G remain  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture  of  his  memories  about 
Guelph,  he  says.  “It’s  always  in- 
teresting when  you  have  a con- 
centration of  very  highly  intel- 
ligent and  active  people.  There  are 
many  people  who  can  claim  a part 
in  establishing  the  Department  of 
Pathology  at  U of  G as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  veterinary  world.” 

Facing  him  on  his  retirement  are 
“five  years  of  yard  work,”  a cot- 
tage in  Southampton  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  learning  to  play  golf  free 
of  frustrations.  □ 


OAC  honors  two  brothers 


Brothers  Carl  and  David  Loewith 
of  Wentworth  County  have  been 
named  the  1992  recipients  of 
OAC’s  outstanding  service  award. 

Both  graduates  of  OAC,  they 
operate  Joe  Loewith  and  Sons 
Ltd.,  a 130-cow  dairy  farm  near 
Lynden.  The  brothers  return  to  U 
of  G regularly  to  serve  as  invited 
guest  lecturers  in  several  courses 
and  serve  as  consultants  for  OAC 
faculty  on  research,  extension  and 
teaching  programs. 

The  Loewiths  also  host  student 


study  tours  in  courses  such  as 
“Field  Studies,”  “Dairy  Cattle 
Production”  and  “Ruminant 
Nutrition.” 

The  two  have  lectured  on  agri- 
culture in  five  other  countries  on 
behalf  of  Semex  Canada,  Hays  In- 
ternational and  Holstein  Canada, 
and  have  hosted  study  groups 
from  within  and  outside  Canada. 

The  award  was  presented  last 
month  at  a recognition  banquet 
attended  by  Rita  Burak,  deputy 
minister  of  agriculture  and  food. 


reach  out  and  touch, 
it’s  a touch-tone  phone 


When  you 
make  sure 

by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

When  is  a touch-tone  phone  not  a 
touch-tone  phone? 

That’s  the  question  some  callers 
to  the  University  may  be  asking 
themselves  as  they  try  to  use  their 
push-button  phones  to  dial  a 
University  extension  directly 
through  the  automated  direct-dial 
system.  Some  people  are  reaching 
the  operator  when  they  try  to  dial 
directly,  even  though  they  own 
what  appears  to  be  a touch-tone 
phone. 

Tone  or  pulse 

There  are  two  possible  reasons 
for  this,  says  Garry  Tatum, 
manager  of  Telephone  Services. 
The  first  is  the  type  of  telephone 
being  used.  True  touch-tone 
phones  produce  a musical  tone 
when  a button  is  pressed,  with  a 
different  tone  for  each  number. 
The  University’s  direct-dial  sys- 
tem “listens”  for  the  tone,  then 
makes  the  connection. 

But  some  models  of  telephones 
only  appearto  be  touch  tone.  They 
have  a pad  of  numbered  buttons, 
but  they  actually  produce  a series 
of  pulses  for  each  number,  just 
like  a rotary-dial  phone.  These 
pulses  are  not  recognized  by  the 
automated  direct-dial  system. 

Callers  with  these  telephones 
who  follow  the  directions  in  the 


Awards 


Prof.  John  Walsh,  School  of 
Hotel  and  Food  Administration, 
has  received  the  1992  teaching 
award  of  the  College  of  Family 
and  Consumer  Studies. 

Prof.  Glen  Lumis,  Horticultural 
Science,  has  received  the  Maple 
Leaf  award  of  merit  from  the  In- 
ternational Society  of  Arboricul- 
ture-Ontario  Inc.  in  recognition  of 
his  applied  research.  He  also 
received  the  teaching  award  of 
merit  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Teachers  of 
Agriculture. 

Former  College  of  Arts  dean 
Murdo  MacKinnon  has  received 
one  of  the  federal  government’s 
first  Lescarbot  awards  for  out- 
standing service  as  a cultural 
volunteer.  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  Guelph  Spring  Festival,  Mac- 
Kinnon has  also  been  active  in  the 
Guelph  Arts  Council,  Chamber 
Music  Society,  Humanities  As- 
sociation and  many  other  or- 
ganizations. The  award  was  pre- 
sented at  a dinner  celebrating  the 
festival’s  25th  anniversary. 

Four  U of  G master’s  students 
have  received  $25,000  awards 
from  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  for  studies 
in  developing  countries.  They  are 
John  Van  Leeuwen  and  Domini- 
que Baronet  of  the  Department  of 
Population  Medicine  and  Lynne 
Mitchell  and  Marie  Tyler  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies. 

University  Communications  re- 
ceived a bronze  award  for  issues 
management  from  the  Toronto 
chapter  of  the  Canadian  Public 
Relations  Society.  Accepted  by 
Sandra  Webster  of  Internal 
Communications  and  Publica- 
tions, the  award  recognizes  excel- 
lence in  communicating  the  inter- 
nal review  process  to  U of  G 
employees  and  the  public.  □ 


University  system’s  message, 
“Please  press  one  to  continue,” 
will  be  quickly  connected  with  the 
operator  instead  of  the  extension 
they  are  seeking. 

How  do  you  know  if  you  have  a 
non-touch-tone  phone?  One  way 
is  to  listen  carefully  after  you  dial 
a number.  With  some  models,  par- 
ticularly the  less  expensive,  you 
will  hear  a series  of  clicks  as  the 
phone  converts  the  touch  of  the 
button  to  pulses. 

The  other  problem  with  the  sys- 
tem stems  from  the  type  of 
telephone  equipment  used  in  the 
local  telephone  central  office, 
says  Tatum. 

Some  smaller  centres  still  have 
equipment  that  will  accept  only 
rotary-dial  pulses.  In  these  areas, 
even  if  you  pay  for  touch-tone 
service,  a pulsed  signal  is  even- 
tually produced. 

If  you  call  from  a very  small 
rural  centre,  don’t  be  surprised  to 
be  connected  with  an  operator 
after  you  press  “one.” 

If  you’re  sure  your  telephone 
equipment  is  touch  tone  and 
you’re  still  having  difficulty 
making  direct  calls,  then  check 
your  dialing  technique.  The  sys- 
tem asks  callers  to  dial  the  exten- 


sion number,  then  the  pound  key, 
which  is  the  button  marked  “#” 
located  beneath  the  “nine.”  If  you 
forget  to  press  the  pound  key,  you 
will  be  connected  with  the 
operator. 

People  who  use  the  system  fre- 
quently will  be  happy  to  know  it’s 
not  necessary  to  wait  through  the 
full  messages  before  entering  the 
necessary  numbers.  As  soon  as 
the  first  message  begins,  callers 
can  enter  “one,”  and  when  the 
second  massage  has  started,  they 
can  enter  the  extension  number 
plus  the  pound  key. 

Working  well 

Although  problems  like  these  af- 
fect some  callers  to  the  Univer- 
sity, the  automated  direct-dial 
system  is  working  well  on  the 
whole,  says  Tatum. 

Of  the  13,000  daily  incoming 
calls,  60  per  cent  are  now  routed 
without  operator  assistance.  This 
means  operators  can  spend  more 
time  helping  people  with  ques- 
tions and  less  time  making  simple 
connections. 

Always  looking  for  ways  to  im- 
prove its  system.  Telephone  Ser- 
vices welcomes  questions  or  com- 
plaints, he  says.  □ 
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REASONS  TO  HAVE 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH 
at  the 

College  INN 


Omelettes  Made  to  Order 
Stir  Fried  Pork 
Stir  Fried  Chicken 
Stir  Fried  Vegetables 
Carving  Station  for  Sunday  Roast 
Octoberfest  Sausage 
Roast  Chicken 
Sauteed  Fresh  Vegetables 
Seafood  Casserole 
Flambeed  Pepper  Steak 
Pancakes  with  Warm  Syrup 
Crisp  Grilled  Bacon 
Breakfast  Sausages 
Potatoes  O'Brien 

Mixed  Greens  & Various  Dressings 

Tomatoes  Vinaigrette 

Bean  Salad 

Waldorf  Salad 

Mini-Corn  and  Onion  Salad 

Potato  Salad 

Pasta  Salad 

Smoked  Trout 

Roll  Mop  Herring  and  Sour  Cream 
Pate  de  la  Maison 
Sliced  Breast  of  T urkey 
Sliced  Genoa  Salami 
Sliced  Festival  Ham 
Sliced  Sirloin  of  Beef 
Relishes  with  Dipping  Sauce 
International  Cheese  Board 
Assorted  Breads  and  Rolls 
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Thought  for  the  week 

You  can  no  more  win  a war  than  you  can  win  an 
earthquake.  Jeannette  Rankin 
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What’s  the 
story? 

There  are  thousands  of  stories 
to  be  told  at  spring  convoca- 
tion June  2 to  5,  and  Univer- 
sity Communications  wants 
to  hear  them. 

If  you  know  a graduate  who 
is  newsworthy  for  the 
University’s  internal  publi- 
cations and  for  the  external 
media,  call  Andrea  Mudry 
Fawcett,  External  Com- 
munications, Ext.  3839.  □ 


Mapping  it  out 

A new  and  improved  campus 
map  is  now  available  from 
University  Communications. 

The  three-color  map,  made 
from  aerial  shots  taken  last 
summer,  was  drawn  by 
Debbie  Thompson  Wilson. 
Janet  Caldwell  of  Graphics 
designed  the  information  sec- 
tion of  the  map,  which  in- 
cludes facts  on  U of  G 
programs,  student  numbers, 
facilities,  research,  continu- 
ing education  opportunities 
and  the  impact  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  community. 

University  Communica- 
tions is  able  to  offer  the  map 
for  bulk  purchase  at  25  cents 
a copy  thanks  to  the  support 
of  Hurley  Printing,  Buntin 
Reid  Paper  Company, 
Graphics  and  Print  Services 
and  several  local  businesses. 
To  order  copies,  call  Ext. 
6582.  □ 


Five  to  receive  honorary  degrees 


Uof  G will  bestow  five  honorary  degrees, 
two  professor  emeritus  honors,  two 
medals  of  merit  and  the  Alumni  Medal  of 
Achievement  during  spring  convocation 
ceremonies  June  2 to  5 on  Johnston  Green. 

Honorary  doctor  of  science  degrees  will  go 
to  earth  scientist  William  Fyfe  and  engineer 
James  Ham.  Honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees 
will  be  presented  to  internationally  renowned 
hotelier  Isadore  Sharp  and  David  Hopper, 
former  president  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Research  Centre  (IDRC).  An  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degree  will  go  to  award-win- 
ning author  Joy  Kogawa. 

The  title  of  professor  emeritus  will  be  be- 
stowed on  retired  zoology  professor  Roy 
Anderson  and  retired  veterinary  science 
professor  Jim  Raeside.  T wo  other  retired  O VC 
professors  — Donald  Homey  and  Harry' 
Downie  — will  receive  medals  of  merit.  The 
U of  G Alumni  Association  will  present  its 
Alumni  Medal  of  Achievement  to  Dr.  Derick 
Paquette,  chief  of  family  practice  at  Guelph’s 
two  hospitals. 

William  Fyfe 

The  foremost 
earth  scientist  of 
the  present  day, 

Fyfe  is  known  for 
his  accomplish- 
ments in  teaching 
and  research  in 
geochemistry, 
mineralogy, 
petrology,  mineral 
deposits  and  en- 
vironmental geol- 
ogy over  the  past 
40  years. 


A professor  of 


William  Fyfe 


geology  and  for- 
mer dean  of  the  faculty  of  science  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  Fyfe  was  one 
of  the  first  scientists  to  recognize  the  environ- 
mental plight  of  the  modem  planet. 

Educated  at  the  University  of  Otago  in  New 
Zealand,  he  was  a Fulbright  scholar  from  1952 
to  1955  at  the  University  of  California, 


Joy  Kogawa 


Berkeley.  With  other  eminent  geologists,  he 
advanced  the  understanding  of  metamorphic 
silicate  assemblages  and  set  the  foundation  of 
future  research  in  rock  metamorphism  for 
decades.  It  resulted  in  his  landmark  book. 
Geochemistry  of  Solids,  in  1 964. 

In  1966,  Fyfe  joined  the  University  of 
Manchester  as  Royal  Society  professor  of 
geology,  serving  concurrently  as  visiting 
professor  of  geology  in  the  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  University 
of  London.  In  1972,  he  became  chair  of  the 
department  of  geology  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

Fyfe  is  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  Zealand, 
the  Geological  Society  of  America,  the 
Academy  of  Science  of  Brazil  and  the  Mineral 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  is  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  Canada  and  has 
received  many  awards,  medals  and  honorary 
degrees. 

He  will  address  students  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Biological  Science  June  4 at  morn- 
ing convocation. 

James  Ham 

A former  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Canadian-born  Ham  spent  most  of 
his  career  at  Toronto.  He  served  as  professor, 
head  of  the  electrical  engineering  department, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  applied  science  and 
engineering,  chair  of  the  research  board  and 
dean  of  the  school  of  graduate  studies  before 
becoming  president  in  1978,  a position  he  held 
until  1983.  In  1988,  the  university  named  him 
a professor  emeritus. 

Educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Ham  also  served 
as  an  electrical  of- 
ficer in  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy 
and  as  a research 
associate  at  MIT. 

Ham  contrib- 
uted to  the  pu  k 
health  and  in- 
dustrial safety  of 
Canada  by  serv- 
ing as  chair  of  the 
Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Health 

and  Safety  of  , 

...  innA  James  Ham 

Miners  from  1974 

to  1976.  He  has  also  served  on  many  profes- 
sional engineering  organizations  and  boards  of 
Canadian  corporations. 

In  1 959,  he  launched  the  Associate  Commit- 
tee on  Automatic  Control  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  (NRC).  He  was  invited  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a guest  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1960  and  served  on  the  NRC  and 
its  executive  for  many  years.  Most  recently,  he 
helped  found  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Research.  He  is  a founding  member 
and  former  president  of  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

Ham  has  received  many  honors  and  awards, 
including  1 1 honorary  degrees,  the  Officer  of 
the  Order  of  Canada  and  the  Centennial  Medal 


Isadore  Sharp 
of  Canada. 

He  will  address  students  graduating  from  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science 
and  OVC  June  4 at  afternoon  convocation. 

Isadore  Sharp 

Founder,  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Four  Seasons  Inc.,  Sharp  grew  up  in 
Toronto  and  graduated  from  Ryerson 
Polytechnical  Institute  with  honors  in  ar- 
chitecture in  1952,  winning  a silver  medal  for 
academic  and  extracurricular  achievements. 

He  founded  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  company 
in  196 1 , opening  the  first  hotel  on  Jarvis  Street 
in  downtown  Toronto.  He  is  now  the  world’s 
leading  operator  of  luxury  hotels  and  resorts 
with  more  than  20  properties  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  his  vision  and  direction,  the  company 
has  developed  into  a Canadian-owned  multi- 
national chain  with  an  enviable  reputation  for 
high  standards,  environmental  consciousness, 
enlightened  per- 
sonnel policies 
and  innovations 
such  as  digital  dis- 
play systems  for 
hearing-impaired 
guests. 

Sharp  has  also 
played  a signif-  | 
icant  role  in  public 
life,  particularly  in 
philanthropic  ac-  \ 
tivities  associated  jjfl .J 
with  health  care.  |j| 

He  is  a member  of  HE 
the  board  of  direc-  David  Hopper 
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Retired  faculty,  local  doctor  to  be  honored  at  convocation 
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tors  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in 
Toronto  and  the  Terry  Fox 
Humanitarian  Award  Program. 
The  first  recipient  of  the  Ruth 
Hartman  Frankel  Humanitarian 
Award  for  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society,  he  also 
received  a distinguished  service 
award  in  international  rehabilita- 
tion for  efforts  in  creating  an  in- 
ternational awareness  for  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  amputees  who  are 
victims  of  cancer. 

In  1988,  Sharp  was  voted  “Cor- 
porate Hotelier  of  the  World”  by 
the  40,000  worldwide  readers  of 
Hotels  and  Restaurants  Interna- 
tional magazine  and  was  honored 
as  “Officier  de  la  confrerie  des 
amis  de  rhotellerier  intemation- 
ale”  by  the  International  Hotel  As- 
sociation. In  1989,  he  was  voted 
“Man  of  the  Year"  by  Foodser- 
vice and  Hospitality , Canada’s 
hospitality  magazine. 

Sharp  has  also  contributed  to 
hospitality  education  at  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  He  has  given 
keynote  addresses  at  a number  of 
academic  institutions  and  has  en- 
couraged the  appointment  of 
professionally  qualified  managers 
who  have  received  a broad  univer- 
sity education.  Two  current  vice- 
presidents  in  his  company  are 
Guelph  alumni. 

Sharp  will  address  graduating 
FACS  students  June  5 at  morning 
convocation. 

David  Hopper 

A graduate  of  McGill  and  Cor- 
nell universities  and  a former 
professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  OAC,  Hopper  has  made 
a major  contribution  to  Third 
World  development. 

His  30  years  of  involvement  in 
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international  development  in- 
cluded nine  years  in  India,  where 
he  was  a member  of  the  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  teams  that  spear- 
headed adoption  of  the  new  crop 
varieties  and  production  packages 
that  became  known  as  the  “Green 
Revolution.”  This  program,  from 
1966  to  1968,  expanded  Indian 
plantings  of  new  crop  varieties 
from  almost  zero  to  16  million 
acres. 

Hopper  was  the  first  president  of 
the  IDRC,  from  1970  to  1977.  As 
president,  he  built  an  organization 
of  international  researchers  who 
concentrated  on  developing  in- 
novative, practical  solutions  to  the 
economic  and  social  development 
problems  of  the  Third  World.  He 
acted  as  a catalyst  for  the  IDRC  to 
become  a world  leader  in  develop- 
ment research. 

In  1978,  Hopper  moved  to  the 
World  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  become  vice-president  for  the 
South  Asia  Region.  In  1987,  he 
became  vice-president  for  policy, 
planning  and  research.  He  retired 
in  1 990,  but  continues  to  be  active 
in  international  development 
work.  He  recently  became  chair  of 
the  advisory  council  for  U of  G’s 
Centre  for  Food  Security. 

The  recipient  of  numerous 
awards  and  appointments,  Hopper 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  a foreign  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a 
fellow  of  the  World  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

He  will  address  graduating  OAC 
students  June  5 at  afternoon  con- 
vocation. 

Joy  Kogawa 

Educated  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  Kogawa  published  her 
first  novel,  Ohasan,  in  1981,  to 
critical  acclaim.  It  received  the 
Books  in  Canada  First  Novel 
Award  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  literary  texts 
ever  published  in  Canada.  Its  se- 
quel, Itsuka,  was  published  this 
year. 

The  1991  Who’ s Who  in  Canada 
calls  Kogawa’s  work  “instrumen- 
tal in  influencing  the  Canadian 
government’s  1988  settlement 
with  Japanese-Canadians  for  their 
loss  of  liberty  and  property  in 
Canada  during  World  War  II.” 
Kogawa’s  other  books  include 
four  collections  of  poetry  — The 
Splintered  Moon,  A Choice  of 


Dreams,  Jericho  Road  and 
Woman  in  the  Woods  — and  the 
children’s  book  Naomi's  Road. 

She  has  won  many  awards  for 
her  literary  achievements.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Canada 
and  recipient  of  the  Canadian 
Authors’  Association  Book  of  the 
Year  Award  for  fiction  in  1982, 
the  American  Book  Award  from 
the  Columbus  Foundation  in 
1983,  the  Notable  Book  Award 
from  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation in  1982  and  the  Peri- 
odical Distributors  of  Canada  and 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Canadian  Letters  Award  for 
paperback  fiction  in  1983. 

Kogawa  will  receive  her 
honorary  doctor  of  letters  degree 
June  3 at  the  morning  ceremony. 

Roy  Anderson 

Retired  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology,  Anderson  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Alberta 
and  Toronto.  He  later  studied  at 
the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station  and  the  London  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Tropical  Medicine 
on  an  NRC  scholarship. 

In  1965,  he  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology,  where  he  taught 
for  25  years.  A nematologist, 
Anderson  has  made  important  dis- 
coveries about  parasitic  diseases 
and  their  potential  significance  to 
the  ecology  and  management  of 
wildlife.  He  was  co-editor  and 
part  author  of  two  pioneering 
volumes  on  the  parasitic  diseases 
of  wild  mammals  and  birds. 

He  served  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Zoologists 
and  the  Wildlife  Disease  Associa- 
tion and  vice-president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Parasit- 
ologists. He  holds  the  Henry 
Baldwin  Ward  Medal  from  the 
American  Society  of  Parasit- 
ologists, the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award  from  the  Wildlife  Dis- 
ease Association  and  the  Wardle 
Medal  from  the  Canadian  Society 
of  Zoologists. 

Anderson  will  be  named  profes- 
sor emeritus  June  4 at  morning 
convocation. 

Jim  Raeside 

A graduate  of  the  universities  of 
Glasgow  and  Missouri,  Raeside 
was  a senior  lecturer  in  sheep  hus- 
bandry at  the  University  of  New 
Zealand  before  becoming  a re- 
search associate  in  the  En- 
docrinology and  Metabolism 
Clinic  at  McGill  University.  He 


joined  OVC  as  a professor  of 
physiology  and  pharmacology  in 
1958. 

A reproductive  biologist,  he  is 
renowned  for  his  contributions  to 
steroid  biochemistry.  He  un- 
ravelled biosynthetic  pathways  in 
the  placenta  of  the  mare,  as  well 
as  the  mechanisms  by  which 
steroids  support  accessory  gland 
function  and  semen  production  in 
the  boar.  He  was  a visiting  scien- 
tist at  the  Karolinska  Institute’s 
Hormone  Laboratory  during  the 
development  of  placental  steroid 
biochemistry. 

Raeside  has  published  almost  90 
papers  and  remains  active  in  re- 
search. He  has  been  a visiting 
scientist  at  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute in  Israel  and  at  the  Growth 
and  Cellular  Differentiations 
Laboratory  of  INSERM  in  Lyon, 
France. 

He  will  be  named  professor 
emeritus  June  4 at  afternoon  con- 
vocation. 

Donald  Horney 

A graduate  of  OVC,  Homey 
joined  the  college  faculty  imme- 
diately after  graduation.  Over  four 
decades,  he  developed  and  main- 
tained a national  and  international 
reputation  as  a large  animal  sur- 
geon with  expertise  in  bovine 
surgery. 

He  was  a leading  member  of  the 
team  that  nurtured  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital  to  its  current 
status.  He  was  also  an  outstanding 
teacher.  Many  large  animal  sur- 
geons who  hold  academic  posi- 
tions throughout  North  America 
chose  to  do  their  postgraduate  sur- 
gical training  with  Homey.  He 
will  receive  the  Medal  of  Merit 
June  4 at  afternoon  convocation. 

Harry  Downie 

A graduate  of  OVC  who  also 
holds  degrees  from  Cornell 
University,  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  Downie  joined 
the  faculty  of  OVC  in  1948. 

He  was  an  active  researcher, 
publishing  extensively  on  car- 
diovascular pathophysiology.  He 
collaborated  on  pioneering 
studies  in  blood  clotting, 
atherosclerosis  and  shock,  and 
published  more  than  40  refereed 
papers  and  four  chapters.  He  also 
co-authored  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  editions  of  Experimental 
Surgery. 

Downie  played  a key  role  in  the 


creation  of  U of  G and  helped 
build  the  Department  of  Biomedi- 
cal Sciences,  which  brought 
together  scientists  in  physiology, 
pharmacology,  biochemistry  and 
microscopic  and  gross  anatomy. 

A former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Veterinary 
Physiology  and  Pharmacologists, 
he  was  a member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Drug  Evaluation  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces of  the  United  States.  He  will 
receive  the  Medal  of  Merit  June  4 
at  afternoon  convocation. 

Derick  Paquette 

A 1978  graduate  of  CBS,  Pa- 
quette received  his  medical  de- 
gree from  McMaster  University. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  chief  of 
family  practice  in  Guelph,  he  has 
been  involved  with  volunteer  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Guelph 
Distress  Centre  and  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society. 

Paquette  recently  organized  aid 
for  the  people  of  Romania,  espe- 
cially homeless  children,  and  has 
travelled  frequently  to  the  country 
with  clothes,  toys  and  medical 
supplies.  He  and  his  team  have 
also  offered  medical  assistance  to 
Romania’s  health-care  workers. 

He  will  receive  the  Alumni 
Medal  of  Achievement  June  4 at 
morning  convocation.  The  award 
recognizes  a person  who  has 
graduated  from  U of  G within  the 
past  1 5 years  and  has  brought  dis- 
tinction to  the  University  through 
contributions  to  country,  com- 
munity, profession  or  the  world  of 
arts  and  letters. 

Other  speakers 

Other  convocation  addresses 
will  be  given  by  President  Brian 
Segal  at  his  final  convocation 
before  leaving  to  join  Maclean’s 
magazine,  Ontario  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Elmer  Buchanan  and 
Prof.  Fred  Vaughan,  Political 
Studies. 

Segal  will  address  students 
graduating  from  the  College  of 
Arts  June  3 at  the  morning 
ceremony.  Buchanan  will  give  the 
convocation  address  to  graduates 
of  OAC’s  diploma  program  June 
2 at  afternoon  convocation. 
Vaughan  will  address  College  of 
Social  Science  students  June  3 at 
the  afternoon  ceremony. 

In  the  event  of  rain,  ceremonies 
will  be  held  in  the  main  gym- 
nasium. □ 
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But,  technology  aside,  what  counts  is  that  Quest  has  significantly 
outperformed  this  benchmarked  index  from  the  day  it  was  offered  to 
upscale  Canadian  investors  (minimum  initial  investment  $100,000; 
$50,000  for  RRSP  accounts). 

Best  of  all,  there  is  no  acquisition  fee,  and  management  fees  are  low. 
To  arrange  your  exclusive  briefing  on  the  Quest  Investment  Strategy,  call: 

Clara  M.  Marett 
BA.  Queen’s,  M A Guelph 
822-8830 

Midland  walwyn 


Faculty,  librarians  willing  to  pledge  $900,000 

by  MarthaTancock  iqqt/o'i  


by  MarthaTancock 
University  Communications 

Faculty  and  librarians  say 
they’re  willing  to  pledge  al- 
most $900,000  over  three  years  to 
help  the  University  reduce  the 
need  for  temporary  staff  layoffs. 

The  voluntary  contributions  are 
“very  encouraging,”  says  Prof. 
Joe  Tindale,  Family  Studies,  pre- 
sident of  the  U of  G Faculty  As- 
sociation. 

“I  am  delighted,”  says  Acade- 
mic Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald.  “This  response 
shows  that  our  faculty  are  con- 
cerned and  are  prepared  to  make 
an  important  and  substantial  com- 
mitment on  behalf  of  their  fellow 
employees.” 

Faculty  and  librarians  were 
asked  last  month  to  make  volun- 
tary contributions  to  help  reduce 
the  University’s  operating  deficit 
and  avert  the  need  for  staff 
layoffs. 


1992/93.  Of  that  amount,  about 
$302,000  will  go  directly  to  avert 
temporary  non-academic  staff 
layoffs,  says  Tindale.  The  remain- 
ing $112,000  will  go  to  depart- 
ments and  colleges  and  could  also 
be  used  to  reduce  layoffs  this  year, 
he  says. 


Pledges  were  lower  for  sub- 
sequent years  — $260,408  in 
1993/94  and  $216,208  in 
1994/95. 

Some  235  UGFA  members 
made  donations  for  the  first  year, 
compared  with  95  for  1 993/94  and 
76  for  1994/95.  Members  won’t 


make  a commitment  for  the 
second  and  third  years  until  they 
know  what  the  University’s  finan- 
cial situation  is,  Tindale  says.  “If 
it  is  equally  grim,  they  might  give 
(later).” 

Unpaid  leave  and  work  were  the 
most  popular  donation  options. 


Cash  donations  and  waiving 
professional  development  al- 
lowances were  second  and  third. 
Few  chose  reduced  workloads  be- 
cause this  is  “too  hard  to  do” 
without  having  a negative  impact 
on  academic  careers,  Tindale 
says.  □ 


Budget  calculations 

A May  8 deadline  was  estab- 
lished so  information  about  con- 
tributions could  be  incorporated 
into  budget  calculations.  Faculty 
and  librarians  who  still  wish  to 
make  contributions  can  do  so. 

By  May  8,  faculty  and  librarians 
had  pledged  $891,501  over  the 
next  three  years.  Donations  were 
in  the  form  of  waivers  of  profes- 
sional development  allowances, 
cash  donations,  reduced  work- 
loads and  unpaid  leave  or  work. 

Almost  half  the  donations  — 
$414,885  — were  pledged  for 


Mother  goose 


Like  the  swallows  returning  to  Capistrano,  the  Canada  geese  have 
returned  to  The  Arboretum.  The  lily  pond  beside  The  Arboretum 


Centre  is  once  again  providing  a nesting  site  for  mother  and  father 
goose  and  a new  batch  of  spring  goslings. 

Photo  by  Roberta  Franchuk,  University  Communications 


Convocation  Committee  chair  urges 
faculty  to  come  out  for  graduation 


Montreal  soprano  shines 


by  Roberta  Franchuk 

University  Communications 

Faculty  members  are  being  urged 
to  don  their  academic  robes  and 
come  out  to  June  convocation  to 
help  “close  the  academic  circle.” 
Prof.  Ken  Fisher,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  chair  of  the  Convoca- 
tion Committee,  says  it’s  “a 
shame”  that  the  last  memory 
many  faculty  have  of  their  classes 
is  being  the  judge  during  final 
exams. 

Closing  the  academic  circle  by 
participating  in  graduation 
ceremonies  allows  faculty  to 
share  the  joy  and  excitement  of 
their  students’  accomplishments, 
he  says. 

When  faculty  don’t  participate 
in  graduation,  it  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  they  aren’t  interested  in 
their  students,  says  Fisher. 

“In  a public  situation  like  this, 
appearance  is  reality,”  he  says. 
When  students  and  parents  sit  at 
convocation  after  the  students 
have  each  spent  four  years  and 
more  than  $40,000  on  their 
university  education,  “how  do 
you  think  they  feel  when  they  see 
20  faculty  members  at  the 
ceremony  when  there  should  be 
200?” 

University  professors  are  not 
doing  a good  job  of  interacting 
with  the  public  and  letting  them 
know  what  they’re  doing  for 
society,  says  Fisher. 

Little  things  like  showing  up  for 
convocation  can  have  a big  im- 
pact on  the  public’s  perception  of 
faculty  dedication  to  teaching. 
Even  the  most  cynical  parents 


are  impressed  by  the  convocation 
ceremony,  he  says,  and  being  part 
of  it  takes  only  two  or  three  hours. 

Although  Fisher  has  little 
trouble  recruiting  ushers  for  the 
ceremonies,  it’s  difficult  to  find 
faculty  members  to  participate  in 
the  procession.  He  believes  this 
may  be  partly  because  few  faculty 
are  aware  of  the  historical  roots  of 
convocation. 

“The  presence  of  faculty  in  the 
procession  indicates  their  agree- 
ment with  the  graduation  cere- 
mony," he  says.  “It  shows  that  the 
students  have  met  the  require- 
ments and  is  a formal  stamp  of 
approval  that  shows  to  the  world 
that  we  approve  of  these  degrees.” 

Of  course,  professors  who  teach 
large  classes  may  find  it  difficult 


to  develop  close  ties  with  their 
students,  he  says,  but  college- 
based  convocations  help  develop 
a feeling  of  family. 

The  continuing  emphasis  on  re- 
search over  teaching  may  also 
contribute  to  faculty  reluctance  to 
take  time  from  a busy  schedule  to 
attend  convocation,  says  Fisher. 
But  he  gives  little  weight  to  these 
objections  compared  with  the 
overall  importance  of  convoca- 
tion to  universities. 

“We’ve  got  to  refire  pride  in 
universities  and  pride  in  this 
university  in  particular,"  he  says. 
“When  times  are  tough,  univer- 
sities have  to  look  fora  vision,  and 
convocation  is  a celebration  of  the 
best  we  have  to  offer."  □ 


Montreal  soprano  Karina  Gauvin 
was  the  top  winner  at  the  national 
vocal  competition  held  as  part  of 
the  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 
Gauvin  was  awarded  the  com- 
petition's $7,000  first  prize.  She 
also  received  a $17,000  scholar- 
ship to  the  Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  Drama  in 
Glasgow. 

The  second  prize  of  $5,000  went 
to  B.C.  mezzo-soprano  Anita 


U of  G received  $407,000  in  pay 
equity  funding  in  1991/92  and  will 
likely  receive  the  same  amount  in 
1992/93,  not  $1.7  million  as 
reported  in  At  Guelph  last  week. 

The  distribution  of  pay  equity  to 
individual  institutions  was  based 
on  a complex  process  developed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 


Krause.  Third-prize  winner  of 
$3,000  was  mezzo-soprano 
Daniele  LeBlanc  of  Montreal. 

Honorable  mentions  went  to 
John  Medina  of  Guelph,  Brenda 
Gluska  of  Montreal  and  Steven 
Price  of  Vancouver . 

The  Guelph  Spring  Festival 
winds  up  this  week  with  perfor- 
mances by  Manhattan  Tap  and 
Cleo  Laine.  For  full  details,  see 
"Calendar”  on  page  7.  □ 


Universities,  says  Derek 
Jamieson,  director  of  analysis  and 
planning. 

The  ministry  recognized  actual 
pay  equity  expenditures  by  all 
Ontario  universities  amounting  to 
$18.5  million  in  1990  and  $35 
million  in  1991,  he  says.  From 
these  figures,  they  devised  an 
“eligible  costs”  total  of  $ 1 5.3  mil- 
lion for  the  system,  of  which 
Guelph’s  share  was  $2. 1 million. 

Despite  this  “eligible  cost"  fig- 
ure, the  actual  amount  distributed 
to  institutions  for  1991/92  was  $5 
million,  of  which  Guelph’s  share 
was  $407,000,  says  Jamieson. 
There  is  a combined  cost  and 
grant  carry  forward  to  1992/93  of 
$12  million  for  the  system,  of 
which  Guelph’s  share  is  $ 1 .7  mil- 
lion. 

It’s  expected  that  once  again  the 
eligible  costs  will  not  be  met,  he 
says,  but  given  the  relative  high 
share  of  the  total  attributable  to  U 
of  G.  it’s  highly  likely  that  the 
University  will  again  receive 
$407,000  in  1992/93.  This 
amount  has  been  included  in  the 
1992/93  revenue  estimates  used 
to  prepare  this  year’s  budget.  □ 


Inquest  rules  student  death  a suicide 


A coroner’s  jury  ruled  May  14  that  suicide  was  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  U of  G student  James 
Harrison  Dec.  8.  1990.  Harrison  died  in  Guelph 
General  Hospital  of  a fractured  skull  and  massive 
brain  injuries,  caused  by  a fall  in  a stairwell  in 
South  Residences. 

The  five-member  jury  had  been  instructed  by 
regional  coroner  John  Strathearn  to  decide 
whether  the  death  was  the  result  of  an  accident, 
suicide  or  homicide. 

The  jury  made  only  one  recommendation — that 
U of  G provide  a direct-access  line  to  the  Guelph 
distress  centre  downtown.  “This  would  eliminate 
the  on-campus  dispatch  and  callbacks  by  counsel- 
lors," said  the  verdict.  “This  provides  anonymity 
for  the  students.  We  recommend  actual  stickers 
be  pul  on  all  residence  phones." 

In  October,  the  University  plans  to  inaugurate 


an  on-campus  phone  line  called  Contact,  says  Liz 
Honegger,  co-ordinator  of  counselling  services  in 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre. 
Designed  to  enhance  safety  on  campus,  it  will  be 
staffed  by  student  volunteers  until  2 a.m.  It  will 
be  “our  own  after-hours  line,”  she  says. 

Honegger  says  she  understands  the  jury’s  con- 
cerns and  believes  their  recommendation  is  a 
good  one.  “There  is  a need  for  quick  response  in 
emergencies.  We  will  certainly  consider  this 
recommendation  in  our  future  deliberations.” 

She  says  a better  — but  more  costly  — solution 
would  be  to  tap  phones  directly  to  city  police  or 
hospitals. 

The  11-day  inquest,  held  at  the  Wellington 
County  Council  Chambers  in  Guelph,  heard  from 
more  than  60  witnesses.  The  inquest  had  been 
called  at  the  request  of  the  family.  □ 


Pay  equity  figures  clarified 
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Research  report 


Grassroots  approach  uncovers 
solution  to  milkhouse  pollution 


After  /V  C.  IVyert-  omwr 


by  Sherry  MacKay 
Office  of  Research 

Getting  back  to  basics  is  doing 
both  the  environment  and  Ontario 
dairy  farmers  a favor. 

That’s  what  land  resource 
science  student  Mitch  Anderson 
discovered  when  he  set  out  to  find 
a solution  to  one  of  the  causes  of 
agricultural  phosphorus  pollution 
in  the  Great  Lakes  — milkhouse 
wash  water.  The  effluent  from 
washing  milk  pipeline  systems  on 
dairy  farms  causes  an  estimated 
12  per  cent  of  phosphorus  pollu- 
tion in  Ontario.  Phosphorus  is 
harmful  because  it  causes  excess 
algae  growth,  which  depletes  the 
oxygen  in  water  and  kills  fish. 

Expensive  solution 

“A  variety  of  solutions  were 
proposed  to  deal  with  the 
milkhouse  wash  water  problem,” 
says  Anderson,  "but  they  were 
very  expensive  and  large  scale, 
and  the  farmers  generally  did  not 
agree  with  them.” 

So  he  took  a grassroots  approach 
and  headed  out  to  talk  to  the 
farmers  themselves  to  find  some 
workable  solutions.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  he  has  visited  more 


than  100  farms.  He  also  sent  a 
survey  to  130  farmers  with 
milkhouse  wash  water  weeping 
bed  systems  to  determine  how 
well  they  were  working,  what  was 
causing  problems  and  what  could 
be  done  to  make  them  work  better. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  recom- 
mended these  disposal  systems 
for  many  years.  The  systems  are 
actually  a good  way  to  treat  and 
dispose  of  wash  water  — when 
they  work.  For  unknown  reasons, 
however,  many  of  them  were 
plugging  up,  giving  them  a bad 
reputation  among  farmers. 

According  to  the  results  of 
Anderson’s  survey,  a typical  dairy 
farm  produces  1,000  gallons  of 
wash  water  a week.  It  doesn’t 
necessarily  matter  what  size  the 
dairy  production  is  — everyone 
uses  a lot  of  hot  water  and  clean- 
ing chemicals. 

It  turns  out  the  only  thing  going 
into  the  weeping  bed  systems  that 
plugs  them  up  is  milk,  he  says.  If 
the  milk  can  be  stopped  from 
going  into  the  systems,  they  work 
fine. 

Some  farmers  had  come  up  with 
a solution  to  this  problem  years 


ago.  After  milking,  they  were 
flushing  the  pipeline  with  a couple 
of  gallons  of  water,  then  using  the 
water  to  feed  theircalves.  The  sys- 
tem was  cheap,  simple  and  easy, 
and  the  milky  water  was  a good 
supplemental  feed  for  calves 
older  than  five  weeks.  Much  of 
Anderson’s  role  was  to  share  this 
information  with  fanners  who  still 
had  the  wash  water  problem. 

Efficient  sink 

Armed  with  this  information, 
Anderson  has  now  taken  his  study 
a step  further.  With  a $5,000  grant 
from  Ontario  Hydro,  he  and  Ox- 
ford County  farmer  Ron  Forbes 
have  developed  a sink  that  uses 
water  much  more  efficiently  than 
the  traditional  milkhouse  sink. 

The  results  have  been  impres- 
sive, says  Anderson.  Farmers 
using  the  new  sink  are  using  only 
the  minimum  amount  of  water 
needed  and  are  saving  up  to  40  per 
cent  on  their  hydro  bills.  The  sinks 
cost  $450,  but  the  estimated 
savings  for  some  farmers  are  up  to 
$1,000  a year,  he  says. 

Anderson  has  measured  the 
savings  by  installing  water  and 
hydro  meters  and  having  the 


farmers  record  the  information 
themselves.  This  not  only 
provides  him  with  the  data  he 
needs,  but  it  also  makes  farmers 
more  aware  of  their  water  and 
hydro  use,  he  says.  This  makes 
them  think  about  ways  to  cut 
down  on  the  water  they’ve  been 
using  for  cleaning  their  pipelines. 

Anderson’s  research  ties  into  the 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  which  aims  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  chemical. 


physical  and  biological  integrity 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Later  this  year,  he  will  be  adding 
a global  perspective  to  his  work 
when  he  heads  off  for  either 
Bangladesh  or  India  to  participate 
in  a small-scale  community 
development  project  with  the  Aga 
Khan  Foundation,  a non-profit  in- 
ternational development  agency. 
One  of  12  people  from  across 
Canada  to  work  on  the  project, 
Anderson  will  be  involved  from 
August  to  March  1993.  □ 


Awards 


Energy  Mines  and  Resources/ 
NSERC  have  provided  support  of: 

■ $6,000  to  Prof.  Robin 
Davidson-Arnott,  Geography, 
to  study  “Sedimentology  and 
Evolution  of  the  Buctouche 
Spit,  New  Brunswick”; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Andy 
Gordon,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, for  "Assessing  Riparian 
Zones  for  Biomass  and  Energy 
Production”; 

■ $10,000  to  Prof.  Jim  Linders, 
Computing  and  Information 
Science,  for  “The  Use  of  MEIS 
Imagery  Within  a Digit 
Topographic  Database”;  and 

■ $6,690  to  Prof.  Janet  Mersey, 
Geography,  for  her  work  on 
“The  Cartographic  Repre- 
sentation of  Data  Using  Geo- 
graphic Information  Systems.” 

Prof.  Les  Ferrier,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  has  received 
$5,000  from  Grand  Valley  For- 
tifiers Ltd.  to  study  “Omega  3 Ra- 
tions Being  Fed  to  Laying  Hens” 
and  $2,500  from  Bon-ee-Best  for 
the  project  “Production  and  Feed- 
ing High  Linoleic  Acid  Eggs.” 
The  International  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Agency  has  awarded  $5,000  to 
Prof.  Tammy  Bray,  Nutritional 
Sciences,  for  her  work  on  “Nutri- 
tion and  Free  Radical  Defence.” 
Kodak  Canada  Ltd.  has  pro- 
vided Prof.  Tom  Carey,  CIS, 
with  $36,920  for  “Retrospective 
Usability  Design  Rationales  for 
Operator  Control  Panels.” 

Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser,  Geog- 
raphy. has  received  $9,000  from 
the  Laidlaw  Foundation  for 
“Managing  for  Sustainable 
Development  and  Use  of  the  Long 
Point  Sandy  Barrier”  and  $20,000 
from  SSHRC  for  an  “Assessment 
of  Shore  Hazard  Management  in 
Ontario." 

OMAF’s  Horticultural  Research 
Institute  has  funded  the  following 
projects: 

■ “Rapid  Assessment  of  the 
Quality  of  Poultry  Carcasses,” 
Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food 
Science,  $74,000; 


■ “Electric  Pulse  Process  for  the 
Pasteurization  of  Liquid 
Foods,”  Prof.  Art  Hill,  Food 
Science,  $75,000. 

■ “Ultrasound  Image  Enhance- 
ment Technique  for  Estimation 
of  Meat  Quality  and  Yield  in 
Beef  Cattle,”  Prof.  Ralph 
Brown,  School  of  Engineering, 
$125,000;  and 

■ “Electroporation  Process  for 
Pasteurization  of  Liquid 
Foods,”  Prof.  Gauri  Mittal, 
Engineering,  $75,000. 

Profs.  Jim  Wilton,  Brian 
Kennedy  and  Ted  Burnside, 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  have 
received  $842,500  from  OMAF 
for  “Service  and  Development 
Contract  Ontario  Livestock  Im- 
provement Programs.” 

MCU’s  Research  Incentive 
Fund  awarded  Prof.  Lambert 
Otten,  School  of  Engineering, 
$205,717  to  study  “Composting 
of  MSW  Fractions  and  Other 
Biological  Waste.” 

Prof.  Tony  Vyn,  Crop  Science, 
received  $7,5 1 8 from  the  Ministry 
of  Community  and  Social  Ser- 
vices for  a “Social  Services 
Employment  Program.” 

Prof.  Terry  Beveridge,  Micro- 
biology, has  been  awarded 
$57,700  by  the  Ministry  of  North- 
ern Development  and  Mines  for 
his  work  on  the  "Geochemistry  of 
Microbial  Biofilms  Associated 
with  Gold-Pyrite  Mine  Tailings.” 
The  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment has  provided  support  of 
$18,500  to  Prof.  Keith  Solomon, 
Environmental  Biology,  to  study 
"Behavioral  Responses  of  Rain- 
bow Trout  to  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Effluents." 

Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf,  Crop 
Science,  has  received  $22,620 
from  Monsanto  Canada  Inc.  for  a 
"Field  Evaluation  of  Advanced 
Monsanto  Canola  and  Soybean 
Transgenic  Germplasm.” 

Prof.  Donald  Reid,  University 


School  of  Rural  Planning  and  ■ 
Development,  has  been  awarded 
$30,000  by  the  Ministry  of 
Tourism  and  Recreation  for  a 
“Study  of  Recreation  in  Native 
Communities  in  Ontario.” 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Canada  has  provided  support  of: 

■ $84,351  to  Prof.  David 
Josephy,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  for  his  work  on 
“Ellagic  Acid  Derivatives”; 
and 

■ $24,023  to  Prof.  Frances 
Sharom,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  for  the  project 
“Immunosuppression  by 
Tumor  Cell  Membrane  Shad- 
ding”  and  $27,813  to  study  the 
“Role  of  the  P-gly coprotein  in 
Multidrug  Resistance.” 

Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  received  $20,000 
from  NSERC  to  explore  “Resis- 
tance to  Aryloxyphenoxy-Propio- 
nate  and  Cyclohexanedione  Her- 
bicides in  Annual  Grass  Weeds.” 
SSHRC  has  provided  the  fol- 
lowing support: 

■ $23,080  to  Prof.  Diana 

Brydon,  English,  for  the 
project  “Feminism  and  Post- 
Colonialism:  Miranda’s 

Tempest”; 

■ $13,200  to  Prof.  Lou 
Christofides,  Economics,  to 
study  “Issues  in  Applied  Labor 
Economics”; 

■ $14,000  to  Prof.  Fredric 
Dahms.  Geography,  to  ex- 
amine “Functional  Change  in 
Former  Service  Centres 
Around  the  Southern  Shores  of 
Georgian  Bay”; 

■ $11,150  to  Prof.  Elizabeth 
Ewan,  History,  for  “The  In- 
tegration of  Women’s  History 
and  Urban  History;  Medieval 
Aberdeen  Scotland”; 

■ $4,500  to  Prof.  Ken  Graham, 
English,  for  his  work  on  “Wil- 
liam Godwin  and  the  Press 
1783-1936”; 


$13,724  to  Prof.  Catherine 
Kerrigan,  English,  for  “The 
New  Edinburgh  Edition  of  the 
Collected  Works  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson”; 

■ $15,000  to  Prof.  Richard 
Kuhn,  Geography,  for  “An 
Analysis  of  Nuclear  Fuel 
Waste  Management  in  On- 
tario”; 

■ $18,800  to  Prof.  Qi  Li, 
Economics,  for  “Estimating 
Dynamic  Panel  Data  Models 
with  Dependent  Disturban- 
ces”; 

■ $9,300  to  Prof.  Jeffrey 
Mitscherling,  Philosophy,  to 
study  “Roman  Ingarden’s 
Philosophy  of  Art  Within  the 
Context  of  his  Phenomenologi- 
cal Epistemology”; 

■ $12,540  to  Prof.  Paul 
Mulholland,  Drama,  for  “A 
Modem-Spelling  Critical  Edi- 


tion of  Thomas  Middleton’s  A 
Trick  to  Catche  the  Old  One”; 

■ $18,520  to  Prof.  Frans 
Schryer,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  for  “Dutch 
Canadians  in  Ontario  Agricul- 
ture: A Study  of  Culture  and 
Economy”; 

■ $5,450  to  Prof.  Ann  Wilson, 
Drama,  for  “Staging  the  Na- 
tion: Theatrical  Responses  to 
Thatcherism;  A Materialist 
History  of  Hart  House 
Theatre”; 

■ $27,500  to  Prof.  Isobel 
Heathcote,  School  of  En- 
gineering, for  “Computer- 
Assisted  Analysis  of  Canadian 
Environmental  Management 
Policy”;  and 

■ $14,660  to  Prof.  Francis 
Tapon,  Economics,  for“Build- 
ing  Core  Competencies  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Industry  and 
the  Management  of  R&D.’O 


Federal  funding  councils 
encourage  collaboration 


The  three  federal  granting  coun- 
cils are  encouraging  interdis- 
ciplinary, collaborative  research 
that  overlaps  their  individual 
jurisdictions.  But  they’re  not 
getting  as  many  takers  as  they’d 
like. 

That’s  because  many  re- 
searchers are  not  aware  that  the 
Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC),  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
(NSERC)  and  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC)  are  en- 
couraging such  collaborative 
activities,  say  the  presidents  of 
the  three  councils. 

Collaborative  efforts  to  date 
include  the  NSERC/SSHRC 
master’s  degree  in  science 
policy  scholarships,  SSHRC/ 


NSERC  chairs  in  the  manage- 
ment of  technological  change, 
Eco-Research,  a tri-council 
Green  Plan  program  and  Net- 
works of  Centres  of  Excellence. 

In  addition,  NSERC  is  ex- 
panding its  program  of  col- 
laborative research  initiatives 
and  SSHRC  is  enhancing  its 
support  for  major  collaborative 
projects.  Both  are  also  stressing 
the  importance  of  interdiscipli- 
nary research. 

Besides  program,  group  and 
development  grants,  MRC  has 
launched  a major  strategic  plan- 
ning initiative  that  is  exploring 
ways  to  increase  collaboration 
between  funding  agencies  and 
other  partners.  □ 
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Ontario  Hydro,  U of  G 
join  forces  to  protect 
the  mighty  sturgeon 


An  Ontario  Hydro  biologist  holds  a lake  sturgeon,  a threatened  species  that  scientists  are 
trying  to  protect.  Pholo  courtesy  of  Ontario  Hydro 


by  Margaret  Boyd 

University  Communications 

What  looks  like  a torpedo,  takes 
longer  than  humans  to  reach  sexual 
maturity  and  is  a threatened  species  in  On- 
tario? 

The  answer  is  the  lake  sturgeon,  now 
being  studied  by  ichthyologists  at  U of  G 
and  biologists  at  Ontario  Hydro.  Once 
abundant  in  Canada,  the  sturgeon  is  now  a 
threatened  species  because  of  overfishing, 
pollution  and  habitat  disruption.  To  ensure 
its  survival,  the  researchers  are  looking  at 
genetics,  reproduction,  habitat  and  ecology 
of  young  sturgeon. 

In  addition,  the  University  and  Ontario 
Hydro  have  developed  an  aquaculture  pro- 
gram with  support  from  private  enterprise 
to  study  the  reproductive  physiology  of 
sturgeon. 

A better  understanding  of  sturgeon  in  na- 
ture may  help  maintain  wild  stocks,  which 
is  important  to  native  Canadians,  says  Prof. 
Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology. 

Considered  a delicacy 

The  commercial  potential  from  sturgeon 
is  enormous,  he  says.  The  fish  is  a valued 
resource  in  Europe,  where  it  is  considered 
a delicacy.  Sturgeon  culture  in  Ontario  will 
help  ensure  the  survival  of  the  species 
should  it  become  endangered,  he  says. 

Ontario  Hydro  is  involved  because  it 
wants  to  minimize  any  effects  from  future 
hydro  developments  on  the  species  and 
help  native  people  cultivate  the  fish,  says 
Ontario  Hydro  environmental  scientist 
Scott  McKinley. 


“What  Guelph  is  doing  is  pan  of  a big 
effort  to  understand  the  biology  of  the  lake 
sturgeon,"  he  says. 

In  addition  to  his  involvement  in  the 
aquaculture  program,  McKinley  has  been 
tracking  about  50  sturgeon  with  radio  trans- 
mitters for  the  past  two  years  in  parts  of  the 
Moose  River  basin  in  Northern  Ontario. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
sturgeon’s  migratory  behavior  and  ex- 
amine its  energy  expenditures  in  the  wild. 

Identify  crucial  areas 

The  results  of  these  studies,  along  with 
information  on  the  reproductive  condition 
of  sturgeon,  will  be  used  to  identify  areas 
crucial  to  survival  and  critical  spawning 
times. 

Spawning  habitat  is  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial areas  that  must  be  identified  and 
protected  prior  to  hydro  development,  say 
the  researchers.  If,  for  example,  they  dis- 
cover that  an  area  of  rapids  is  a crucial 
spawning  site  for  lake  sturgeon  and  the  area 
has  also  been  identified  for  its  hydroelectric 
potential,  they  would  recommend  that  On- 
tario Hydro  not  consider  the  site. 

Protecting  the  sturgeon  is  important  be- 
cause it  often  takes  1 5 to  20  years  to  reach 
sexual  maturity,  says  Van  Der  Kraak.  "It 
doesn’t  take  a lot  to  run  down  a population 
of  sturgeon.” 

When  and  where  sturgeon  spawn  can  be 
determined  by  analysing  their  blood  for  sex 
hormones  and  tracking  their  movements. 
Analysis  of  sex  hormones  from  a blood 
sample  represents  a non-consumptive  ap- 
proach to  determining  reproductive  condi- 


tion in  fish,  says  Van  Der  Kraak.  This  is 
much  preferred  over  the  usual  method  of 
sacrificing  the  fish  to  determine  sex  and 
spawning  condition. 

Sexing  fish  and  understanding  their 
reproductive  cycle  can  be  difficult,  he  says. 


Sturgeon  undergo  periods  when  their 
gonads  regress,  and  he  speculates  there  is  a 
trigger  or  a certain  time  when  they 
redevelop  their  sex  organs.  Understanding 
this  process  is  vital  to  the  success  of  this 
research  project,  he  says.  □ 


Killer  bees  pose  no  threat  to  Canada 


by  Margaret  Boyd 
University  Communications 

Africanized  or  “killer"  bees  now 
in  southern  Texas  will  probably 
not  survive  in  Canada,  says  Prof. 
Gard  Otis,  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy- 

The  worst-case  scenario  — that 
the  tropical  bee  adapts  to 
Canada’s  climate  and  overpowers 
its  bee  colonies  — will  not  hap- 
pen, predicts  Otis,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Professional  Apiculturalists 
and  has  studied  the  bees  since  the 
mid-1970s.  He  is  currently  work- 
ing with  Texas  statistician  Jim 
Matis  to  develop  mathematical 
models  to  predict  their  rates  of 
spread. 

“It  is  an  amazing  story  scientifi- 
cally,” says  Otis.  “In  the  next  two 
years,  the  bees  will  go  from  tropi- 
cal southern  Texas  to  semi-tropi- 
cal northern  Texas.” 

In  tropical  areas.  Africanized 
bees  have  been  characterized  by 
rapid  growth  and  reproduction. 
The  phenomenon  began  in  1957, 
when  swarms  escaped  during  a 
cross-breeding  experiment  in 
Brazil.  By  1982,  the  bees  had 
reached  Panama.  They  made  their 
way  to  Mexico  in  the  late  1980s, 
then  reached  Texas  in  1990. 

African  bees  are  aggressive  both 
in  visiting  flowers  and  defending 
nests,  which  earned  them  the 
“killer”  moniker.  They  are  also 
prolific  breeders.  As  they  steadily 
move  northward  at  a rate  of  about 
350  kilometres  a year,  they  invade 
and  completely  replace  other  bee 


colonies.  They  are  also  hard  to 
manage  for  commercial  pollina- 
tion and  have  a tendency  to  aban- 
don hives.  This  poses  a threat  to 
the  U.S.  honey  and  pollination  in- 
dustries. 

Otis  remains  unperturbed.  He 
says  the  “whole  suite  of  charac- 
teristics” of  the  Africanized  bees 
will  determine  their  relative  sur- 
vival in  semi-tropical  and  tem- 
perate climates. 

“Many  people  believe  the 
Africanized  bees  will  mate  with 
European  bees  (the  type  in 
Canada)  and  we  will  end  up  with 
aggressive  characteristics  in  our 
bees,"  he  says.  “But  that  is  not 
likely  to  happen." 

If  aggressive  characteristics 
were  beneficial  in  Canada, 
European  bees  would  be  more 
defensive,  he  says.  “If  there  is  no 
advantage  for  aggressiveness,  that 
trait  won’t  spread."  In  addition. 


Africanized  bees  would  die  if  they 
were  to  swarm  or  abandon  hives 
in  mid-  to  late  summer. 

Africanized  bees  are  now 
moving  into  areas  where  they  are 
less  able  to  adapt  and  where  they 
face  stiffer  competition  from 
European  bees.  Otis  believes  their 
invasion  will  slow  down  and  three 
representative  zones  will  emerge 
— a zone  of  African  bees  in  tropi- 
cal areas,  an  intermediate  zone  in 
semi-tropical  areas  and  a zone  of 
pure  European  bees  in  temperate 
areas.  This  has  occurred  in  Argen- 
tina, where  African  bees  are  not 
found  below  4 1 degrees  south.  By 
comparison.  Guelph  is  43  degrees 
north. 

“What  will  happen  in  North 
America  will  centre  around  that 
phenomenon,"  he  says.  “If  they 
are  mixing  and  mating  with  other 
strains,  there  should  be  some  dilu- 
tion as  they  move  northward.”  □ 


Computer  imaging 
aids  industrial  project 
in  Newfoundland 


by  Sherry  MacKay 

Office  of  Research 

Residents  of  Long  Harbour, 
Nfld..  are  getting  a chance  to 
have  a say  about  a million-dol- 
lar  industrial  renovation  project, 
thanks  to  Neil  Dawe,  a graduate 
student  in  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Dawe  uses  computer  imaging 
to  show  how  work  is  progress- 
ing on  a project  by  the  company 
Albright  & Wilson  to  convert 
an  old  phosphorus  plant  into  an 
energy-from-waste  plant 
(EFW)  in  Long  Harbour. 

The  international  consulting 
firm  Dames  & Moore,  Canada, 
then  presents  the  images  to 
local  residents,  who  can  ask 
questions,  air  complaints  or 
offer  suggestions. 

‘The  people  of  Long  Harbour 
are  concerned  about  their  en- 
vironment — both  for  safety 
and  esthetic  reasons,”  says 
Dawe,  a native  of  New- 
foundland. "Image  capture  al- 
lows them  to  visualize  the  chan- 
ges and  how  they  will  affect  the 
landscape." 

For  the  image  capture,  he  took 
a photograph  of  the  plant  site 
and  used  a scanner  to  convert  it 
into  a computer  image.  Then  he 
drew  up  some  preliminary 
sketches  of  what  Albright  & 


Wilson  wanted  to  do  with  the 
site,  scanned  them  in  as  well 
and  reset  them  on  top  of  the 
existing  image. 

Dawe  says  the  EFW  facility 
could  have  far-reaching  im- 
plications. 

“For  the  people  of  Long  Har- 
bour. it  could  mean  work  for 
some  of  the  300  people  who  lost 
their  jobs  when  the  phosphorus 
plant  closed  in  1989.  But  the 
people  will  not  accept  such  a 
facility  unless  it  is  shown  that 
adverse  effects  on  the  natural 
and  cultural  environments  will 
be  minimal.” 

This  co-operative  project  be- 
tween U of  G and  industry  has 
been  beneficial  for  everyone  in- 
volved, says  Dawe. 

For  the  company,  it  has 
provided  access  to  university 
facilities.  For  the  University,  it 
has  provided  a further  link  with 
industry.  And  for  the  students 
involved,  it  has  provided  valu- 
able experience. 

Also  working  on  the  project  is 
graduate  student  Wei  Long  Ye, 
who  is  looking  specifically  at 
landfill  using  a three-dimen- 
sional image-modelling  pack- 
age. □ 
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Classifieds 


For  sale 


Queen-size  sofabed,  Ext.  6552  or 
824-4665  after  5 p.m. 

1985  Mazda  626.  five-door,  loaded, 
certified,  114,000  km,  Bruce,  Ext. 
2397. 

Sierra/Dynamix/Accolade  games 
for  IBM  PC  (PS2  or  faster),  837- 
0293. 

Ice  cream,  Room  025,  Food 
Science  Building,  8 a.m.  to  noon  and 
1:15  to  3 p.m. 


For  rent 


Three-bedroom  house,  in-ground 
swimming  pool,  available  in  July  for 
two  years,  $1,150  a month,  Ext. 
4851  or  836-7534. 

Two  bedrooms  in  home  to  share 
with  student,  close  to  campus,  avail- 
able now,  no  pets,  $280  a month 


inclusive,  837-3363  evenings. 

Three-bedroom  cottage,  rea- 
sonable, Ext.  3605  or  824-5878. 

Large  bedroom  in  country  home, 
share  rest  of  house  with  one  female, 
leave  message  at  740-9623. 

Two-bedroom  semi  on  farm  at  Bal- 
linafad,  ideal  for  single  or  couple 
with  horse  and  willing  to  help,  Ext. 
4011  or  1-877-5002. 

Available 

Responsible  OVC  student  will  clean 
your  home,  apartment  or  cottage, 
reasonable,  766-0565. 

Wanted 

Woman’s  mountain  bike,  small 
frane,  Ext.  3438. 

Cottage  to  rent  for  first  two  weeks  in 
July,  Parry  Sound  area,  1-650- 
3941. 


-T1IE- 


Spring  Fever... 

put  a little  spice  in  her  life. 
Selection  of  loose  leaf  teas 
♦ Swiss  water  process  decaf 
coffee  ♦ Gourmet  coffees  & 
teas-f  Jellies  & jams  ♦ Spices 
TAKE  OUT  COFFEE,  TEA, 
JAMAICAN  PATTIES,  MUFFINS 
AND  MORE! 

45  Cork  Street  E.  Downtown  Guelph 

837-8610 

Mon.-Thurs.  9-5:30  ♦ Fri.  9-9  ♦ Sat.  9-5 


All  the  ingredients 
fora 

Perfect  Meal 

> 7 \ 

/,  the  selection . . . 

, Lunch  ♦ Monday-Friday 

12p.m.-2  p.m.  ♦ $895 

Buffet  dinner 

7 days  a week  ♦ $1 1 95 
All  you  can  eat.  Regular  a la  carte 
menu  available. 

Sunday  Brunch 

11a.m. -2  p.m.  ♦ $1 195 


the  service . . . 

Hot  & cold  tables 
Salad  selections 
Fabulous  desserts 
Excellent  coffee 
Beverages  & more 

and  all 
the  rest . . . 

A cafe  serving  food  and  drinks  all  day.  The 
Gordon  Restaurant  for  breakfasts,  lunch 
and  dinner.  Courteous,  friendly  sen/ice,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  the  type  of  hospitality 
you  always  hope  for  but  seldom  receive. 
Close  and  convenient  to  the  University. 


the  College  INN 

_Stone  Road  at  Gordon  Street, 
3=3  Guelph,  Ontario 
Phone  519-824-3666  or  836-1 240 


Faculty  Club  names  new  board 

The  Faculty  Club  has  elected  its  new  board  of  Yarmey,  Prof.  Charles  Smith,  Prof.  Jerry  Riekels, 
directors  and  executive  for  1992.  Seated,  from  left,  Starr  Ellis  and  Prof.  Ramon  Hathorn.  Missing  are 
are  new  president  Prof.  Jack  Tanner  and  Don  treasurer  Kath  Beaven,  vice-president  Prof. 
Amichand.  Standing  are  Faculty  Club  manager  Wayne  Gatehouse  and  Prof.  Janet  Maclnnes. 
David  Overton,  secretary  Barney  Jones,  Prof.  Dan  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


Worship 


Campus  ministry  changes  with  the  times 


by  Rev.  David  Howells 
In  years  past,  Sunday  mornings 
would  find  students  rolling  out  of 
bed  and  over  to  War  Memorial 
Hall  for  a church  service  with 
Padre  Bill  Young.  Many  alumni 
have  fond  memories  of  those  days 
and  sometimes  wonder  what  hap- 
pened. To  answer  that  would  take 
a long  time,  and  most  of  us  have  a 
few  ideas  of  our  own  about  why 
things  have  changed. 

TYPING 

From  notes  or  transcription 
from  audio  cassettes.  80 
w.p.m.  Reasonable  rates. 


Within  the  ecumenical  campus 
ministry,  which  represents  the 
Anglican,  Presbyterian  and 
United  churches,  we  believe 
church  attendance  isn’t  simply  a 
given  part  of  being  a good  person 
any  more.  People  who  go  to 
church  have  to  make  a decision  to 
go,  and  young  people,  in  par- 
ticular, want  to  have  something 
worth  going  to. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  three 
denominations  are  sponsoring  a 
new  congregation  to  specifically 
serve  the  needs  of  the  campus.  We 
are  gathering  together  people  who 
will  form  the  base  of  a lively 
mainstream  community  church 
that  will  be  non-denominational 
and  open  to  anyone.  It  already  has 


a name — the  Open-Door  Church. 

We  want  to  have  a team  of  com- 
mitted individuals  and  families 
who  will  be  the  foundation  of  this 
church  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester,  so  we  can  offer  a service 
to  the  student  body  that  is  fun, 
intellectually  challenging  and 
touches  the  depths  of  each 
person’s  spiritual  part. 

Many  students  who  have  at- 
tended church  in  the  past  take  a 
vacation  from  church  for 
anywhere  between  four  and  20 
years  when  they  come  to  univer- 
sity. It  means  that  spiritual 
development  does  not  get  in- 
tegrated into  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional growth  and  individual  for- 
mation. 

When  you’re  at  university,  you 
work  out  who  you  are  or  at  least 
start  the  process.  The  main-line 
churches  tend  to  be  a bit  dull  for  a 
lot  of  students,  but  they  are  the 
places  where  Christians  are  think- 
ing, where  obedience  to  one  kind 
of  fundamentalism  or  another 
isn’t  the  issue.  We  want  that  intel- 
ligent theology  and  faith  put  back 
on  campus  for  everyone’s  benefit. 

The  Open-Door  Church  will 
probably  begin  next  academic 
year  in  the  University  Centre.  It 
already  meets  as  a small  group  of 
students,  faculty  and  staff  on  Sun- 
day evenings. 

It’s  never  going  to  be  the  days  of 
Padre  Young  again,  but  there  may 
be  something  quite  interesting  to 
be  seen. 

Campus  services 

Roman  Catholic  mass  is 
celebrated  Sunday  at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in 
the  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture lounge  and  Thursday  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  UC  533. 

Global  Justice,  a discussion  of 
global  justice  needs  in  our  chang- 
ing world,  is  Tuesday  at  noon  in 
UC  335. 

Midweek  — A Time  with  God 
is  Wednesday  at  noon  in  UC  533. 
Womanspirit,  a spiritual  journey 
for  women,  runs  Fridays  at  noon 
in  UC  533.  □ 


821-5502 


AUTO  CLEAN-UP 

Your  vehicle's  appearance  counlsl 

4 Complete  dean  up  4 interior  detailing  4 
carpet  & upholstery  shampoo  4 engine  steam 
cleaning  4 tires  & rims  4 chrome  4 exterior 
polish  4 ask  about  our  guarantee 

only  *85°°  tax  incl. 

The  ‘Wfiiy  "BUMPER  TO  BUMPER  SERVICE” 

Ozy  or  Ed  766-0359 


APPLE 

Auto  Glass 

WINDSHIELDS 


% 


Windshield  Repair 
Safety  Glass 

(For  Heavy  Duly  Equip.,  etc.) 
Mobile  Service 
(Al  No  Extra  Cost) 

Sun  Roofs 


I Auto  Upholstery 
(Seat  Repairs) 

) Convertible  Tops 
(Boat  Tops) 

) Vinyl  Tops 


U mmtd  and  ■ enl  I 


837-2690 

660-A  IMPERIAL  RD.N. 

(Between  Woodlawn  & Speedvale) 

“WE’RE  OPEN  SATURDAY  MORNINGS  TOO!" 
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Manhattan  Tap  performs  May  22  as  part  of  the  Guelph  Spring  Festival. 


Notices 


Thursday,  May  21 

Plant  Physiology  Seminar  - John 
Walker  of  the  department  of  plant 
and  microbial  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Canterbury  in  New 
Zealand  will  discuss  “Plant 
Phenolics,  Enzymic  Browning 
and  Their  Regulation”  at  1 1 a.m. 
in  Axelrod  1 17. 

Board  of  Governors  - The  board 
meets  to  approve  the  University’s 
MCU  operating  budget  at  3 p.m. 
in  UC  424. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
winners  of  the  1991  Edward 
Johnson  music  competition 
present  a special  concert  with  this 
year’s  grand  prize  winner  at  8 
p.m.  at  War  Memorial  Hall.  For 
ticket  information,  call  821-7570. 

Friday,  May  22 

Cycling  Club  - Join  the  club  for  a 
25-kilometre  off-road  ride,  leav- 
ing at  5 p.m.  from  the  UC  south 
doors. 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - Man- 
hattan Tap  performs  at  8 p.m.  at 
E.L.  Fox  Auditorium.  For  ticket 
information,  call  821-7570. 

Saturday,  May  23 

Guelph  Spring  Festival  - The 
festival  wraps 
up  with  a free 
block  party 
on  Carden 
Street  from 
10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  and  a 
concert  by 
Cleo  Laine 
and  the  John  Cleo  Laine 
Dankworth 

Quartet  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Athletics 
Centre.  For  ticket  information, 
call  821-7570. 

Sunday,  May  24 

The  Arboretum  - This  week’s 
Sunday  afternoon  walk  explores 
the  teeming  life  of  a pond.  Meet  at 
2 p.m.  at  the  nature  centre. 

Monday,  May  25 

Nutrition  Series  - “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional  Strat- 
egies for  Disease  Prevention” 
continues  with  a discussion  of 
“Nutrition:  A Risk  Factor  in  Heart 
Disease.”  Profs.  Nina  Mercer, 
Family  Studies,  and  Bruce  Holub, 
Nutritional  Sciences,  are  the  guest 
speakers.  The  talk  begins  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  is  $20. 
Register  at  Ext.  3956. 

Wednesday,  May  27 

Cycling  Club  - A ride  to  Guelph 
Lake  leaves  from  the  UC  south 
doors  at  5 p.m. 

The  Arboretum  - A spring 
flowering  tour  explores  plants, 
their  ecology  and  methods  of  cul- 


Grad  news 


The  final  examination  of 
Catherine  Dewey,  a PhD  can- 
didate in  the  Department  of 
Population  Medicine,  is  May  22  at 
9 a.m.  in  Biomedical  Sciences 
1642.  The  thesis  is  “An  Observa- 
tional Study  of  Factors  Affecting 
Litter  Size  in  Ontario  Swine.”  Her 
adviser  is  Prof.  Wayne  Martin. 

Scott  Madill,  Department  of 
Population  Medicine,  has  com- 
pleted requirements  for  the 
D.V.Sc.  program  and  will 
graduate  this  spring.  His  thesis  is 
entitled  "The  Use  of  GNRH 
Analogues  to  Delay  the  LH  Surge 
and  Ovulation  in  Superovulated 
Holstein  Heifers."  □ 


ture.  Meet  at  7 p.m.  at  the  nature 
centre. 

Thursday,  May  28 

Pathology  Seminar  - Graduate 
student  Kristiina  Ruotsalo 
describes  "Acute  Phase  Reacting 
Proteins  in  Cows”  at  1 1 : 10  a.m.  in 
Pathology  2152. 

Music  - The  Mel  Brown  Blues 
Jam  performs  at  the  Brass  Taps 
every  Thursday  at  9 p.m. 

Friday,  May  29 

Cycling  Club  - A 25-km  off-road 
ride  begins  at  5 p.m.  at  the  UC 
south  doors. 

Saturday,  May  30 

The  Arboretum  - Unusual  trees 
and  shrubs  are  available  at  a plant 
sale  running  from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
at  the  R.J.  Hilton  Centre  on  Col- 
lege Avenue  East. 

Sunday,  May  31 

Cycling  Club  - A 45-km  ride  to 
Hespeler/Maryhill  leaves  from 
the  UC  south  doors  at  10  a.m. 
The  Arboretum  - Meet  some  of 
the  captivating  critters  that  live  at 
the  nature  centre  during  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  walk  at  2 p.m. 

Monday,  June  1 

Nutrition  Series  - “Choices  for 
Good  Health:  Nutritional  Strat- 


egies for  Disease  Prevention” 
continues  with  a discussion  of 
“Cancer  Incidence:  Genetic  and 
Dietary  Factors.”  Profs.  James 
Kirkland  and  Kelly  Meckling- 
Gill,  Nutritional  Sciences,  are  the 
guest  speakers.  The  talk  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  UC  103.  Cost  is  $20. 
Register  at  Ext.  3956. 

Wednesday,  June  3 

Cycling  Club  - A 39-km  ride  to 
Eden  Mills  and  Brucedale  leaves 
from  the  UC  south  doors  at  5 p.m. 


Our  people 


Landscape  architecture  student 
Peter  Hoffer  will  represent  U of 
G at  the  1992  national  student 
awards  competition  for  the  Toron- 
to Sculpture  Garden  proposals. 
His  maquette  for  a site-specific 
sculpture  for  the  garden  will  be  on 
display  in  the  rotunda  at  Toronto 
City  Hall  until  May  29. 

Two  U of  G students  have  been 
selected  to  participate  in  the  1992 
World  University  Service  of 
Canada  seminar  in  Brazil  this 
summer.  Caroline  Marrs,  a 
graduate  student  in  the  University 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  and  Nathalie 
Rochette,  an  undergraduate  in  in- 
ternational development,  will 
develop  research  proposals  re- 
lated to  their  studies.  □ 


Sulawesi  review 

The  two  external  reviewers  of 
the  Sulawesi  Regional  Devel- 
opment Project  will  be  on  cam- 
pus again  May  26  to  28.  Anyone 
wishing  to  meet  with  the 
reviewers  should  call  Carol 
Sherman  in  the  office  of  the 
academic  vice-president.  Ext. 
3846.  to  make  an  appointment. 

Golf  tournament 

The  Faculty  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  golf  tournament  for 
members  June  9 at  the  Victoria 
Paric  Golf  Club.  Tee  off  is  at 
noon,  with  dinner  and  prizes  at 
6:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $40  per  golfer. 
For  more  information,  call  Prof. 
John  Hubert,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  at  Ext.  3136  or  Starr 
Ellis  of  the  Registrar’s  Office  at 
Ext.  8714. 

Magazine  seeks  input 

Canadian  Crossroads  Inter- 
national's Crossworld  maga- 
zine is  accepting  short  stories, 
anecdotes,  poetry,  drawings  and 
photos  for  its  literary  anthology 
issue.  Deadline  for  submissions 
is  July  1.  For  more  information, 
visit  International  Education 
Services  in  the  portable  near 
HAFA. 

Beat  that  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and 
High-Performance  Ginic  will 
hold  noon-hour  and  evening 
classes  this  spring  semester. 
“Work  Relaxed”  runs  Tuesdays 
at  noon,  beginning  May  26. 
Evening  classes  are  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  at  8 p.m.,  begin- 
ning May  21.  Registration 
forms  can  be  picked  up  at  the 
Connection  Desk  on  Level  3 of 
the  University  Centre. 

Performing  on  site 

Interventions,  an  Arts  Fringe 
Festival  sponsored  by  the  local 


artists’  collective  Locus  in  Quo, 
presents  a performance  night  at 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Civic 
and  Performing  Arts  Centre 
May  24  at  8 p.m.  Music,  video 
and  performance  art  will  be  fea- 
tured. Admission  is  free. 

Volunteers  needed 

Alumni  Weekend  organizers 
are  looking  for  alumni  volun- 
teers to  help  out  at  weekend 
events  scheduled  for  June  19  to 
21.  To  volunteer,  call  Sue 
Lawrenson  in  Alumni  House  at 
Ext.  6963. 

Songsters  sought 

The  University  of  Guelph  Sum- 
mer Chorale,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Robert  Hall,  is  looking 
for  members.  Rehearsals  begin 
May  20  and  run  every  Wednes- 
day from  7 to  9:30  p.m.  until  the 
end  of  June.  A concert  will  be 
held  July  8. 

The  winners  are . . . 

Hospitality/Retail  Services  has 
announced  the  winners  of  its 
coffee  club  contest.  They  are 
Sheila  Toews,  Sandy  Odegard, 
Gordon  Vander  Voort,  Laurie 
Scherer,  Fred  Evers  and  Erika 
McMillan. 

Jobs  abroad 

International  Education  Ser- 
vices has  information  about 
overseas  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  and 
technical  people.  See  the  bul- 
letin board  at  IES  in  the  portable 
near  HAFA. 

Women  gather 

Women  leaders  from  across  the 
world  will  gather  in  Dublin, 
Ireland.  July  9 to  12  for  the  1992 
Global  Forum  of  Women.  For 
more  information,  visit  Interna- 
tional Education  Services. 


Friday,  May  22, 8 p.m. 
E.L.  Fox  Auditorium 
with  live  jazz  trio 


• . . one  wild  dance  group  troupe.  Give  them  an 
audience  and  they  just  please  the  pants  ofl  them. 

• Globe  and  Mall 

Adult  $22,  Senior/Student  $18 
Children  (12  and  under)  $8 
Visit:  Guelph  Spring  Fesllval  Box  OfTice, 

21  Macdonell  Street 

Phone:  821-7570  


CLEO  LAINE 
& THE  JOHN  DANKWORTH 
QUARTET 


JAZZ  AT  ITS  BEST' 


SATURDAY,  MAY  23, 8 P.M. 

W.F.  MITCHELL  ATHLETICS  CENTRE 
ADULTS  $34/$26 
SENIOR/STUDENT  $30/$22 

0 U £ L I*  II 

festival  Visit:  Guelph  Spring  Festival  Box  Office, 

21  Macdonell  Street  (£*») 

Phone:  821-7570  Bell  imperiajoa 


8 At  Guelph  / May  20,  1992 


fiuon  Giorno,  Homo! 


Win  a nOMRN  HOUDnV 
uuith  ^cpress  Plus 

airfare  and  accommodation 
for  2 people 


Courtesy  of  Primo  Food  Service 
ond  Hospitality/Retail  Services 

"match  For  Upcoming  Details" 


DOLLARS  and 
SENSE 

General  Trust  joins  the 
“Build  Green”  Movement. 


Every  new  home  now  being  built  in  Ontario  generates  about  2.5 
tons  of  waste.  In  turn,  this  material  gets  dumped  into  the  rapidly 
overflowing  earthfill  sites  for  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
province. 


It  doesn't  have  to  happen  that  way.  General  Trust  has  joined  the 
"Build  Green"  programme  to  promote  the  use  of  recycled 
products  in  house  building. 


Quite  simply,  we're  part  of  the  programme  because  we  think 
anybody  who  uses  recycled  material  is  making  a contribution  to 
saving  the  environment. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  clients  join  us  in  adopting  the  Build 
Green  theme.  For  our  part,  we  can  help  them  with  loans  for 
refurbishing  or  renovating.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  like  them 
to  think  about  how  their  projects  can  use  recycled  materials. 

What  was  unusual  about  this  beautiful 
home  were  the  materials  used  in  its 
construction. 

The  use  of  recycled  materials  was  first  publicly  demonstrated  at 
the  1991  Fall  National  Home  Show  in  Toronto.  Among  the 
displays  was  an  elegant  full-scale  family  home.  What  was 
unusual  about  this  beautiful  home  were  the  materials  used  in  its 
construction.  Among  items  used  in  the  manufacture  of  products 
that  were  part  of  the  home  were  car  tires,  newspapers,  plastic 
bottles,  scrap  lumber  and  other  recycled  materials.  Even  old 
fireplace  mantels  were  reclaimed  and  restored  to  become  an 
example  of  handsome  furnishings  in  the  new  home. 


The  carpeting,  for  instance,  was  made  from  recycled  plastic  pop 
bottles.  The  undercushion  was  of  reground  rubber  (i.e.  recycled 
tires).  Beams  and  joints  were  made  from  scrap  wood  and  are 
stronger  and  of  a more  consistent  quality  than  the  usual 
construction. 

It’s  a small  first  step  for  the  environment,  but  we  are  delighted  to 
join  with  a number  of  manufacturers  of  recycled  material  and 
government  in  supporting  the  idea  of  Build  Green. 


ft 


Ted  Hull 
Branch  Manager 

GENERAL  TRUST 


84  Gordon  St.,  Guelph 


821-2160 


Housing  office  not  just  for  students 


Looking  for  a new  place  to  live?  Want  to  rent  your 
house  out  during  a vacation  or  sabbatical?  If  so,  pay 
a visit  to  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office,  located  in 
Maritime  Hall  in  South  Residences. 

Although  the  office  is  part  of  Student  Housing 
Services,  it  also  provides  services  for  faculty,  staff 
and  graduate  students.  Listings  for  houses  and  apart- 
ments, both  furnished  and  unfurnished,  are  available. 
Many  of  these  properties  belong  to  faculty  members 
away  on  sabbatical.  Others  include  large  homes  and 
luxury  condominiums  not  affordable  for  students. 

People  with  such  properties  to  rent  can  list  them 
with  the  office,  specifying  that  they  are  looking  to 
rent  to  faculty  or  staff,  says  off-campus  housing 
officer  Iris  Lambert. 

The  office  can  also  find  short-  or  long-term  accom- 


modation for  visiting  scholars.  Some  visitors  prefer 
to  be  placed  in  temporary  lodgings  when  they  arrive, 
giving  them  time  to  look  for  a suitable  place,  says 
Lambert.  Others  prefer  to  have  someone  in  their  host 
department  rent  a place  for  them  before  they  arrive. 

For  faculty,  staff  or  visiting  scholars,  the  office 
needs  information  such  as  the  number  of  people  in 
the  family,  length  of  time  of  the  visit,  maximum  rent, 
type  of  accommodation  preferred,  desired  location 
and  other  factors  such  as  whether  they  are  smokers 
or  have  pets. 

The  University  also  rents  out  five  furnished  apart- 
ments on  Farquhar  Street  to  visiting  scholars. 
Suitable  for  one  person  or  a couple,  the  apartments 
can  be  rented  from  a few  days  up  to  several  months. 
Off-Campus  Housing  can  be  reached  at  Ext.  3357.0 


Library  shares  recycling, 
reducing,  reusing  ideas 


Staff  at  the  libraiy  have  come  up 
with  some  good  ideas  for  reduc- 
ing, reusing  and  recycling  their 
resources.  Here  are  a few: 

■ Cover  information  is  incor- 
porated in  fax  transmissions, 
so  no  cover  sheet  is  used.  If  a 
cover  sheet  is  necessary,  it  is 
copied  on  to  the  back  of  used 
paper. 

■ Large  mailing  envelopes 
from  off  campus  are  read- 
dressed and  used  again.  On- 
campus  envelopes  that  have 
been  covered  with  addresses 
are  given  a new  address  page 


and  reused. 

■ Used  paper  is  cut  up  and  used 
for  notepaper  beside  the 
computer  terminals  or  to 
write  phone  messages. 

■ Windows  and  gummed 
labels  are  removed  from  en- 
velopes and  mailouts  re- 
ceived by  the  library.  The 
remainder  of  the  paper  can 
then  be  recycled. 

If  your  department  is  doing 
anything  special  to  reduce 
waste  and  conserve,  let  At 
Guelph  know.  Call  Ext.  2592 
with  your  hints.  □ 


Garry  Davidson 


Who’s  taking 
advantage  of  your 
paycheque,  you  or 
the  tax  man? 

At  Investors,  I'll  help  you 
save  tax  dollars  and  start 
saving  toward  a more 
comfortable  financial  future. 

Call  836-6320  (office)  or 
766-1858  (home) 


J Investors 
] Group 


Building  futures 
since  1940. 


SALES  CENTRE  HOURS: 

Tu«s.  toThurs.  1 p.m.  to  8 p.m. 
Sunday  1 p.m.  lo  5 p.m. 
MANDY  BR1GST0CKE 
Salts  Consultant 
823-8861 


A 


Invest  In  Yo  j Future 
With  Only  $500  Oown 
■ On  Phase  II 


Mombers  ol  Iho  Guelph  & District 
Home  Builder's  Association. 


HOW  YOU  LIVE  IS  AS 
IMPORTANT  AS  WHERE  YOU 
LIVE 


The  luxury  condominium  townhouses  at  Parc  Place 
tantalize  you  with  breathtaking  open  concept  designs, 
sun-drenched  rooms,  spacious  private  sundecks,  decorative  # 
ceramics  and  marble  fireplaces. 

Parc  Place  Condominiums  - a special  community  that  gives 
new  meaning  to  grandeur.  Our  model  suite  is  open  for  your 
viewing  pleasure.  . 

' “ 900 


!1 69 


Horse 

chestnut 

blooms 

The  largest  flowering  tree,  the 
horse  chestnut  ( Aesculus  hippos- 
castanum ) produces  its  blooms 
this  week.  A native  of  Europe,  this 
species  has  been  a favorite  with 
gardeners  for  its  annual  show  of 
candelabra  white  flowers  and  has 
been  a source  of  fruit  (conkers)  for 
many  a child. 

The  largest  specimen  is  located 
north  of  Macdonald  Drive,  close 
to  Gordon  Street,  with  others  in 
Branion  Plaza.  A specimen  with 
red  and  white  flowers  is  located 
east  of  the  Crop  Science  Building. 

The  native  Ohio  buckeye  {Aes- 
culus glabra ),  which  has  creamy 
white  flowers,  grows  next  to  Gor- 
don Street,  west  of  the  Axelrod 
Building. 

The  flowering  hawthorn,  a 
member  of  the  rose  family,  is  also 
in  bloom.  The  hardier  members 
are  mostly  native,  with  aromatic 
white  flowers,  followed  by  berries 
in  varying  shades  of  red.  The 
English  hawthorn,  Paul’s  scarlet, 
produces  the  finest  show  with  its 
bright  red  flowers.  The  biggest 
trees  are  south  of  the  OMAF 
building  on  McGilvray  Street.  □ 


Publications 


Profs.  Peter  Martini  and  Ward 
Chesworth,  Land  Resource 
Science,  are  the  editors  of 
Developments  in  Earth  Surface 
Processes,  Vol.  2,  published  by 
Elsevier  Science  Publishers  in 
Amsterdam. 

Prof.  Thanasis  Stengos  and 
Robert  Swidinsky,  Economics, 
are  authors  of  “The  Wage  Effect 
of  the  Strike:  A Selectivity  Bias 
Approach,”  published  in  Applied 
Economics  1991.  An  article  by 
Stengos  and  Prof.  Kris  Inwood, 
Economics,  on  “Discontinuities 
in  Canadian  Economic  Growth” 
was  published  in  Explorations  in 
Economic  History  28.  Inwood  is 
also  author  of  "Economic  Growth 
and  Structural  Change  in  Atlantic 
Canada.  1870-1910,”  which  ap- 
peared in  Across  the  Broad  Atlan- 
tic: Essays  in  Comparative 
Maritime  History,  published  by 
the  International  Maritime  His- 
tory Association. 

Prof.  Henry  Staempfli,  Clinical 
Studies,  Prof.  John  Prescott.  VMI, 
and  graduate  student  Marina 
Brash,  Pathology,  published 
“Lincomycin-lnduced  Severe 
Colitis  in  Ponies:  Association 
with  Clostridium  Cadaveris"  in 
The  Canadian  Journal  of  Veteri- 
nary Research,  Vol.  56.  □ 


